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PREFACE 

The hitherto calm relations between literary history and 
literary criticism have been disturbed in recent years by the 
efforts of some influential critics to deny to literary history 
any importance at ail. These attempts proceed from a 
combination of amnesia and illogicality that is itself one of 
the most interesting features of literary history in our time. 

Fortunately for our good humour, it is also one of the 
most entertaining. There is amusement as well as instruction 
in the spectacle of an army dancing in imagination on the 
bodies of their adversaries, while being totally unaware that 
their own retreat has been cut off. When Sir Herbert Read, 
for instance, reviewed my English Literalure of the Nineteenth 
Century, he evidently thought himself in an impregnable 
position. He made, as he thought, a complete dismissal of 
literary history in my person—unfortunately showing himself 
sorely in need of just such literary history as I had provided. 

One of his points was that I had been unjust to Landor; 
and he quoted against me the astonishing observation of 
Mr Ezra Pound, that Landor had "very possibly the best 
mind in England of his day, save for those months that 
Voltaire spent in London "! This is a remarkable statement. 
It was bad enough for Mr Pound to have made such an error 
in the firet place, but for Sir Herbert to seize upon the 
blunderbuss as a weapon to use against literary history!— 
that is truly a fine instance of a critic hoisted with his own 
petard. Voltaire came to England in 1726, nearly fifty 
years before Landor was bom. The Frenchman was the 
elder contemporary of Johnson, the Englishman the younger 
contemporary of Wordsworth. Literary history, according 
to Sir Herhi^, is "the method that kills", but it is not 
responsible for the death of the author of Candide before he 
had a chance to become a contemporary mind of the author of 
the Imagineuy Conversations. Bom as he was in the seven¬ 
teenth century, Voltaire would have been a hundred and 
thirty years old bad he lived to the date of the first volume 
iff 
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•of Landor’s Conversations, and over a hundred and fifty had 
he seen fit to linger till the last. Whether Sir Herbert 
approves of it or not, the fact remains that the two authors 
belong to entirely different periods. 

Sir Herbert may say that this error of a hundred years— 
taking the time between Voltaire’s visit to England and 
Landor’s principal works—is of no great importance, compared 
with the relation that might be established of Landor’s 
mind with Voltaire’s. But how would he like it himself if 
he were treated in so cavalier a fashion, if he were described, 
for example, as "very possibly the best of our aesthetic 
critics, with the exception of his contemporary Walter 
Pater”? He reminds me in his review that "a book is a 
concrete objeet, a piece of a man’s life”, but he will not find 
any case in history of a writer who did not live at one time 
rather than another. 

Nevertheless, there is something to be said for Sir Herbert’s 
argument, if little for his expression of it. Ideally, one would 
imagine, one should be able to consider literature entirely by 
itself, without need of knowing when the writers lived or 
who were their contemporaries. But it is remarkable how 
seldom, in practice, we do consider a literary work in this 
virgin state, how often we find ourselves using historical 
expressions like "Elizabethan” or " Victorian”. In Sir Herbert 
R^’s and Professor Dobrie’s introduction to The London 
Book of English Verse, for example, occur such unaesthetic 
phrases as "the social consciousness of eighteenth-century 
England” and “the pathological condition of sentimentality 
which set in about i8ro” (or, to be more accurate, about 
1750). Not that this excellent anthology is arranged on any 
historical plan; its otUy failing is that it is not. ’The arrange¬ 
ment is not chronological, but according to the editors’ whiih. 
I would rather be guided by Sir Herbert Read and Professor 
Dobrte thtm by most contemporary critics, but inevitably 
the cases where a reader agrees with an editor's particular 
juxtaposition are bound to be fewer than the cases wdiere be 
disagnes. Where the arrangement is chronological, or roughly 
w, such differences of individaal futerpretatioii disappear. 
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They should also disappear, as far as humanly possible, 
in the writing of literary history. Sir Herbert Read evident!/ 
thinks me very human in this res[)ect, for what principally 
annoyed him in my Nineteenth Century volume was that my 
opinion on some writers disagreed with his own. But, when we 
look into the matter, what do we find? That it is Sir Herbert 
who is eccentric in his judgments, while those of my book were 
mostly in accordance with the most widely-accepted opinion. 
In regard to Landor, for instance, I find myself supported by 
the latest edition of Chambers's Biographical Dictionary — 
hardly a prejudiced source—which writes; “By a narrow 
circle of admirers Landor is ranked with the great names of 
English literature. But most readers find his work artificial". 

Sir Herbert Read criticised the relative space given by me 
to individual authors. Such criticism is certainly relevant to 
the consideration of a literary history, but it should bear 
some relation to the facts. It will scarcely be credited in a 
writer of Sir Herbert’s usual perspicacity, but be actually 
criticised me for giving twelve pages " and numerous incidental 
references" to an author called Charles Dickens and only 
nineteen lines to Borrow! I freely admit that I should have 
liked, if room had allowed, to have given more space to minor 
novelists like Borrow and Collins; but Dickens, 1 had always 
supposed, is one of the greatest writers who have ever lived, 
and to dismiss him in a mere twelve pages, out of some 250, 
is not by any means excessive. Had I given twelve pages to 
Borrow, and nineteen lines to Dickens, I should have expected 
some criticism of my partiality; but to be criticised, in 
Johnson's phrase, for “concurring with the common reader" 
Ls a stab in the back hardly to be anticipated even from a 
philosophical anarchist. I am afraid Sir Herbert will find 
tht present book as sadly lacking in what he conceives to be 
proportion. He will find that I have given more space to 
Pope than to Prior, to Fielding than to Walpole, to Bums 
thM to Smart. And the reason is the same as with Dickens 
and Borrow: that among the facts of literary history is the 
fact that Pope, Fielding, and Bums have been more widely 
read and more generally admired than Prior, Walpole, and 
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Smart. This enduring popularity, "by the common sense 
of readers uncorrupted with literary prejudices”, as Johnson 
put it, is the final proof of a writer's excellence. 

It is literary prejudice, of course, that Sir Herbert Read 
endeavours to convict me of. Fortunately, there is no need for 
me to challenge him to a duel, in the eighteenth-century manner, 
for his chief critical weapon appears to be the boomerang. 
Among the literary prejudice he sees in my Nineteenth Century 
volume is my dismissing Chatterton, a “perverted genius”, 
in a footnote. He implies: first, that Chatterton belongs to 
the nineteenth century; second, that to call him a "perverted 
genius”—my actual plirase was " a somewhat similar perverted 
genius” (to Maepherson)—is a breach of taste. Chatterton, 
however, died in 1770, and I rightly mentioned him only in 
passing, in my discussion of the influence of the ballads on 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. I made a point of quoting 
Wordsworth's far more favourable opinion of Chatterton than 
of Maepherson, but it is impossible to deny that the Rowley 
poems arc evidence of perverted genius. The word 
"perverted", as applied to Chatterton, Sir Herbert Read will 
find has been used by scores of writers before—including Sir 
Herbert Read. On p. 845 of the latest edition of The London 
Book of English Verse occurs the note: "Whether it is legiti¬ 
mate to modernise Chatterton’s false antique English may be 
doubted, but certainly to do so offers less impediment to the 
real poetry underlying the perverse original”. What the 
difference is between my use of the word "perverse”, and 
Sir Herbert Read’s and Professor Dobric’s use of it, is not 
clear to me and I doubt whether it is clear to Sir Herbert. 
However, he succeeded in his object: which was to pretend to 
the readers of his review that 1 had dismissed an interesting 
minor poet of the century—who had actually died thirty 
years before the century opened—in a mere footnote, and 
had further displayed my literary prejudice by referring 
to this poet in the unheard-of phrase, "perverted genius”. 
One hardly knows which to wonder at more: the innocence 
of Sir Herbert in literary history or his amnesia in literary 
criticism. 
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But I would not thus introduce the preface to the present* 
volume were I not certain that Sir Herbert’s review of the 
previous work was directed not to a particular literary 
historian but to Uterary history in general. When a critic 
so usually distingukshed can make so many elementary 
blunders, both of fact and analysis, it is evident that some¬ 
thing more than a particular book must have been the object 
of his irritation. Indeed, he opens his review by remarking: 
“Criticism of this book must be directed to its conception, 
which is the publisher's, ratlier than to its execution, which 
is the author's"; though he allows that I have a "moral 
responsibility” for accepting a commission that requires me 
"to prolong a tradition of teaching English literature wliich 
is dull and pernicious". 

We have now found the source of Sir Herbert’s irritation: 
he believes that the tradition of literary history, particularly 
it seems in the educational field, is a dull and pernicious one, 
and that we should concentrate on literary criticism and the 
actual works of literature. " Not the textbook, but the text,” 
is his final flourish. 

That Gulliver's Travels is more important than any 
writing about Gulliver’s Travels can be granted. (Another 
truism is that, if the skies fell, we should all catch larks.) 
But mixed up with that evident truth in Sir Herbert’s mind is 
the much more questionable assumption that literary criticism 
has necessarily a relevance to the study of Swift that literary 
history has not. Literary criticism is conceived to be a 
valuable adjunct to literature; literary history to be the 
method that kills. Such a misconception is, I believe, fairly 
widespread to-day, and it deserves a careful examination. 

,My own view, as a writer of both literary criticism and 
literary history—and I have written much more of the 
former than the latter—is that each is valuable in its own 
sphere. Sir Herbert Read says that I "distinguish sharply" 
the method of the one from the method of the other. What 
I actually wrote, in my preface to the previous volume, was 
that "no absolute division" exists between them. I went 
on to point out that the difference is partly one of stress or 
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■interest, partly one of tone: "To take an easy example: it is 
literary criticism that remarks on the relation of Pre- 
Raphaelite poetry to the poetry of Keats, but it is literary 
history that points out the fact that it was in one of Keats’s 
letters first printed in Lord Houghton’s collection of 1848 
that the Pre-Raphaelite Movement found both its name and 
inspiration. In the matter of tone, it is mainly a difference 
between the historical ’we’ and the critical ‘I’—the ’we’ 
trying to keep in mind, as much as possible, that there are 
varying opinions on most works of literature, the' I’ expressing 
the writer’s personal opinion alone”. 

The "we” is justified in another sense, I would add, where 
there is so common an assent among readers as to the merits 
of a work tliat it becomes virtually a " fact ” in literary history. 
Such a "fact” is the superiority of Gray’s Elegy to his other 
poems—because few readers, if any, have ever denied it. 
Where there is a genuine difference of opinion, with about 
equal weight on either side, then it is the responsibility of the 
literary historian to give both views as impartially as humanly 
possible. In the present book, I have endeavoured to meet 
that obligation in regard to Richardson and Fielding.* A 
literary critic may feel inclined to give an equally balanced 
view, but if he holds strong opinions on one side he will 
express them as forcibly as he can, without bothering about 
what could be said on the other. It is the critic’s purpose to 
convert the reader to his own view—not out of conceit, but 
because he feels, often with justification, that he has studied the 
work or the writer more closely, that by the analysis he provides 
and the enthusiasm he imparts he can take the reader along 
with him, at least part of the way. Such persuasive analysis 
we find in the writings of such excellent critics as Mr Ejiot 
and Mr Murry, as the late George Orwell and Dr Leavis. The 
literary historian’s purpose is to give the facts about a writer 
or an age, to try to provide, from his study of the evidence, a 
balanced survey, a mote easily grasped view of what actually 
occurred, with the various influences and movements—and 
usuall>’ also the various coimections of literature with the 

• See below, pp. 111-13, 129-30, 170. 
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life of the time—more clearly seen. Such balanced surveys, 
are Stephen's English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth 
Century, Coulton's Chaucer and his England, Brailsford's 
Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle, the Oxford symposia 
Shakespeare's England and Johnson’s England, Mr Somervell’s 
English Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Mr Muir’s The 
Present Age from 1914 , and Professor Willey’s The Seventeenth 
Century Background. Reading such books gives us an insight 
into the circumstances of a period that is surely as valuable 
to the re-reading of a poem or a novel or'a play or a philo¬ 
sophical work as any critical analysis or display of enthusiasm 
can be. The best biographies, such as Boswell’s, are also 
very useful to the study of a particular writer and his social 
environment, besides being sometimes works of literature in 
their own right. 

A literary history, then, should be criticised from much 
the same point of view as a history of any other subject. 
The balance, the proportion, the continued interest, the skill 
in presentment of the facts: these should be the critic’s 
concern to find—as criticism of criticism will concern itself 
with the skill in analysis shown, the quality of the enthusiasm, 
and the degree of relevance to the text. If we come away 
from a reading of a literary history without a clearer picture 
of the period (and/or particular subject) dealt with, then 
the historian has failed; if we come away from a reading of a 
work of literary criticism without more consciousness of the 
features of the text discussed, then the critic has failed. Such 
elementary observations would not be worth making if there 
were not to-day so great a misconception about these matters. 

I will not pretend that all the reviews of my Nineteenth 
Century volume were as frivolous as Sir Herbert Read’s. I had 
several which reviewed my literary history as literary histories 
should be reviewed. But there were several, too—and I 
have noticed similar instances among reviews of other literary 
histories—that did not make the slightest attempt to judge 
the work by literary historical standards. The chief criticism 
of one reviewer was that I had not mentioned the minor 
Victotian poet Frederick Locker-Lampson. "Alas, poor 
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.Locker!" he continued. Alas, poor reviewer! who could 
waste his very limited space on so paltry an objection. Locker 
may be, as the critic observed, an "accomplished poet", but 
in a volume of 250 pages, covering a century’s work in aU 
branches of literature, and indicating their relation to con¬ 
temporary thought, the poetry of Locker is not a very 
important matter. This critic will search in vain in the 
present volume for any discussion of the poetry of those 
accomplished figures John Armstrong and Christopher 
Anstey.* 

Such objections to a particular literary history proceed, 
of course, from objections to literary history in general. This 
reviewer, like Sir Herbert Read, started from the assumption 
that literary histories serve no useful purpose. "Nobody 
denies that Wordsworth died in 1850." I will not match 
this reviewer's frivolity by reminding the reader that both 
Mr Pound and Sir Herbert Read stoutly deny that Voltaire 
died in 1778; for I am more interested to find that, while 
literary histories are conceived to have no value in themselves, 
they arc allowed to be incidentally valuable to "send the 
reader on to more profitable studies". The position, then, 
is the same as with Sir Herbert Read: the "more profitable 
studies” are works of criticism, to which a literary history 
bears the role of poor relation. 

We have only to take examples of each, to expose the 
absurdity of this opinion. Is Stephen’s Literature and 
Society in the Eighteenth Century chiefly valuable because it 
sends the reader to the "more profitable study" of Arnold’s 
essay on Gray? Is Brailsford’s Shelley, Godwin, and their 
Cir^ chiefly of interest because it leads to Hazlitt’s Spirit 

• Another sctiool of critics condemns literary history because it 
contains too many minor writers Some literary historians have 
apparently accept^ this cnticism in advance, for a recent book on 
the Augustan Age was condemned in some quarters, and praised in 
others, for managing to omit all reference to John Gay. This is 
certainly a remarkable achievement, for if Gay’s poetry and his Beggar's 
Optra are considered unworthy of attention, I fail to see how any 
historian can discuss the Tatter and the Spectator without a reference 
to the chief contemporary witness to their popularity and influence— 
Gay's pamphlet The Present Slate of Wit. 
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of the Age? Few readers would claim so; or would claim* 
that Coulton's Chaucer and his England is a poor relation of 
Mr Speirs’s recent excellent study Chaucer the Maker, or that 
Professor Willey's Seventeenth Century Background is 
incidentally worth reading because it leads to Dr Tillyard’s 
Milton, or that Dr Collins’s A uthorship in the Days of Johnson, 
Mr Thomas's William Coteper and the Eighteenth Century, 
and Mr Somervell’s English Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
are mere textbooks to carry the reader forth to Dr i.eavis's 
Revaluation and his introduction to Coleridge’s essays on 
Mill and Bentham. Certainly not all literary histories are so 
valuable as those named, but this apjilies also to literary 
criticism, where the mediocre studies equally outnumber the 
valuable. 

If I were to give an example from my own work, assuring 
the reader that my English Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century is not intended to lead up to my essay on Dickens, 

I should have to add that the former contains some extracts 
from the latter. This is common, b'ew literary histories 
contain no literary criticism, as few works of criticism contain 
no literary history. The chief objection of contemporary 
critics to most literary histories is that the criticism contained 
in them is inadequate—or, as Dr Leavis puts it, mere “qiiasi- 
critical" comment. What these critics conveniently forget 
is that their own criticism, where it contains either social or 
literary history, is often woefully inadequate from that point 
of view—is, in fact, to emulate their bluntness, mere "quasi- 
historical” comment. I see nothing surprising in this: it 
seems to me to be expected that the best works of criticism 
should be superior, as criticism, to the criticism contained in 
litefary history; as the best literary and social histories should 
be superior, as history, to the history contained in literary 
criticism. The pot can, of course, call the kettle black, as 
Sir Herbert Read can criticise me for using a phrase about 
Chatterton which he himself has used before, but such dubious 
proceedings cannot expect to escape criticism themselves. 

I will illustrate the adage in the fairest manner possible, 
not by taking inferior critics and exposing their historical 
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•weaknesses, but by considering the two contemporary critics 
whom I personally admire the most and who have had, as I 
conceive, the most influence upon my own writing. I refer to 
the late George Orwell and Dr F. R. Leavis. They have not 
much in common, are indeed excellent examples of two of 
the main strands in literary criticism, which we can call 
for brevity the "journalistic" and the "academic" (though 
not all of the former have been professional journalists and 
not all of the latter dons). The characteristic of the journalist- 
critic, seen in its most impressive form in Johnson, is the 
common-sense approach. In the present book, the virtues 
and the limitations of that approach, as exemplified in 
Johnson, are summarised.* Johnson is the mightiest specimen 
of the race, but some of his virtues, if more of his limitations, 
are found in such twentieth-century critics as Arnold Bennett, 
G. K. Chesterton, I). H. Lawrence, George Orwell, and Mr 
Wyndham Lewis. The academic approach is rather different: 
as its title indicates, it is particularly concerned with education, 
with the maintenance of what it conceives to be the true 
literary tradition. Its characteristic approach is circuitous: 
instead of giving straight away the personal opinion of the 
critic, based on his own common-sense reading of the work 
or author in question, without bothering much, if at all, 
about what previous critical opinion may have said, the 
academic critic is first of all very much concerned with 
previous critical opinion, which he proceeds to chew over and 
modify or reject. It will be found that many of the essays 
of Mr T. S. Eliot and Dr Leavis, two of the most eminent 
contemporary practitioners of the academic approach, do in 
fact begin with a discussion of previous critical opinion and 
only then proceed to give their own opinion in relatioi) to 
that Whereas the characteristic procedure of tlie Bermetts 
and the Lawrences and the Orw^ is to put no previous 
critical barrier between themselves and the text. 

Which approach is the more valuable? Surely each is 
equally valuable. The common-sense approach can give us 
superb instances of critical penetration, such as Johnson's 
• See below, pp. 168-71. 
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words about dramatic realism or Orwell’s parallel betwcea 
Tolstoy and Lear (or Johnson’s criticism of "the sonorous 
magnificence ” of Addison’s Latin poems and Orwell's criticism 
of "the inflated style" of contemporary political literature, 
where "a mass of Latin words falls upon the facts like soft 
snow, blurring the outlines and covcnng up all the details”). 
As a journalist-critic myself, 1 can see equal critical penetra¬ 
tion in the academics; fine examples, to my mind, are Mr 
Ehot’s essay on Diy’dcn and Dr Leavis’s on Ivcats. It is 
surely equally valuable to have the direct common-sense 
opinion of a critic upon an author, such as Orwell’s upon 
Swift, as to have previous critical opinion reviewed and 
modified by a more learned and analytical approach, such as 
Dr Leavis’s ujion George Eliot. It is not a question whether 
we happen to agree with either judgment; the value occurs, 
if it dws occur, when we find ourselves able, through the 
penetration of the critic, to re-read these authors with greater 
discernment. 

The circuitous approach of the academic mind, and its 
concern for what it conceives to be the true literary tradition, 
have naturally led to a number of revolutions in literary 
criticism. These have been mostly the work of dons, from 
the revolution of the later eighteenth century, in which the 
Wartons played the leading part, to the revolution of more 
recent years, propagated, among others, by Mr Eliot, Mr 
Murry, Professor Richards, Dr Leavis, Mr Rickword, 
Mr Empson, and Professor Knights. It is not surprising 
that academics should be revolutionaries,* for their concern 
for the correct placing of authors in a literary hierarchy has 
naturally led some of them—and will lead some of them again 
-jto question and then to overthrow their predecessors’ 
opinions. We find this in political criticism, too: it was not 

* The reasoD for the customary equating of "academic" with 
'*conservative" means no more than ttiat, at a given time, the majority 
of dons are ttrongly in favour of the last revolution, so are likely to 
comiemn the current one. A political analogy is provided by the 
case of Burke, a strong supporter of the 1688 Revolution, who imposed 
with all his strenjrtb the a^tation for reform influenced by the French 
Revolution of 1789. 
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Cobbett, the practical journalist, the man of common sense, 
who propagated a political revolution, but the academic 
mind of Karl Marx, who had spent much of his life in the 
British Museum. 

The distinctive feature of Orwell's hterary criticism is its 
relation to social and political history. The criticism, at its 
best, such as the essays on Dickens, on Swift, on Tolstoy, on 
Kipling, on Kocstler, is very fine indeed; but is the history 
reliable? Sometimes it is, sometimes it is not. To give 
just one small instance of its inadequacy: Orwell—in one of 
his few "academic" moments—criticises Chesterton for 
claiming Sam Weller as a typical member of the English 
lower classes: " and Sam Weller is a valet!" But at the time 
Dickens wrote Pickwick, if not for very long afterwards, 
there were actually many more domestic servants in England 
than, for example, workers in the cotton industry. (Trevelyan, 
English Social History, p. 478.) So Chesterton was more 
correct than Orwell over the typical quality of Weller. 

This is a very small point; but my contention is that even 
a large number of such very small points, if they incline us to 
take Orwell's history with a pinch of salt, do not really affect 
the excellence of his criticism. A similar observation can 
be made of Dr Leavis’s introduction to Coleridge’s essays 
upon Mill and Bcntham. Here we have more careful, if 
sometimes equally brilliant, literary criticism; but is the 
history adequate? One of the points made by Dr Leavis 
concerns the relation of Beatrice Webb to anti-Benthamite 
ideas. This is a subtle obscn’ation, backed up by the 
relevant texts. But the reader knowing only Dr Leavis's 
essay would come away with the false historical impression 
that the philosophy of Bentham and that of the Webbs were 
fundamentally different, whereas there is a strong connection— 
oftMi noticed—between the two, and between the reforms 
based on the one and those based on the other. Dr Leavis 
has made a valuable point, which probably no one else would 
have made, but in his subtlety he has forgotten the more 
elementary observation which makes that point just an 
exception. 
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We find a similar thing in Dr Lcavis's relation to more, 
literary history. He once wrote in Scrutiny, in the concise 
of an exchange with Mr F. W. Bateson on Criticism and 
Literary History, that he knew of no literary history "that 
doesn’t make a show of criticism". I know of few pieces 
of criticism which do not make a show of literary history 
—and a very poor show it often is. We need look no further 
than Dr Leavis himself for an example. The second para¬ 
graph of his essay on English Poetry in the Eighteenth Century 
(later incorporated in his principal critical work: Revaluation: 
Tradition and Development in English Poetry) runs as follows: 

Mr Edgcll Rickword. rcvuntiiig The OxfotJ Took of 
Eif^hteenth Century Vene, secs the bad turn as coming at 
about 1720. the period "which no anihological charity 
can do much to rehabilitate", running from then to 17H0 
" I'he vulgar prejudice against the minor poetry of the 
eighteenth century”, he reports, "may be defemied so 
long as it does not attempt to include the period that may 
properly be called Augustan '* And certainly, wl»ercvcr 
we place the turn, the contrast between the two centuries, 
taken each in the lump, in their showing of minor talent 
IS an extreme one A tradition that di>es not enlist, or 
make good use of. minor talent may lie suspected of 
having also confined major talent to minor performance. 

This distinction between "major" and "minor" incites 
to questions, of course; but everyone will agree that the 
seventeenth century is extraordinarily rich in good poetry 
by writers of distinctively minor gift, on the other hand, 
hardly any taste could find a great deal of major poetry in 
the penod stigmatised by Mr Rickword. 

My questioning of this paragraph is only concerned with 
its show of literary history. Both Mr Rickword and Dr Leavis 
eviflently believe that—^wherever exactly "we place the 
turn"—the greatest period of Augustan poetry was before 
1720, and that "hardly any taste" can find much poetry 
worth attention in the period from about 1720 onwards. 
The truth is almost the exact opposite, the greatest period of 
Augustan poetry, by conunon consent, being from about the 
mid-’twenties to the early 'forties, the period c. 1700-20 being 
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tcomparatively barren. The majority of the greatest works 
of Pope were published well within "the period stigmatised 
by Mr Rickword”, in fact from 1728 to 1743; this period 
saw the Dunciad, the Moral Essays, the Essay on Man, the 
Imitations of Horace, the dialogues entitled 1738 , and the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot. Probably the poem of Swift’s which 
most readers would place first among his poetry—the Verses 
on the Death of Dr Swift, mitten by himself —^was written 
in 1731 and published in 1739. Gay’s most attractive 
works, in common acceptance, are his Fables (1727) and his 
ballads in The Beggar's Opera (1728), Dyer’s Grongar Hill 
(1726) and Matthew Green’s The Spleen (1737) are perhaps 
the best of the other minor verse of the period. While 
Thomson, who admittedly looks forward to the succeeding 
age of Gray and CoUins, produced his chief work. The Seasons, 
between 1726 and 1730, 

The period from the death of Dryden in 1700 to about 
1720 is comparatively empty. There is, indeed, the early 
Pope, including such excellent things as the Essay on Criticism, 
7 he Rape of the Lock, the Elegy to the Memory of an Unfor¬ 
tunate Lady, and Eloisa to Abelard. But "hardly any taste ’’— 
certainly not Dr Leavis’s—^would prefer this early Pope to 
the Pope of the later works. There is also the early Gay, 
including some excellent light pieces such as Trivia; but the 
same observation applies, ’There are the poems of Prior; 
the hymns of Isaac Watts and Addison and Nahum Tate; 
Addison’s Cato; and poems by Diapier, Lady Winchilsea, and 
others. But most readers would agree that, in both major 
and minor verse, the period is inferior to its successor of the 
‘twenties, the ’thirties, and the early ’forties. 

Inferior, of course, in poetry. For the common estimation 
of the central Augustan Age as being roughly in the reigfi of 
Queen Anne (1702-14) is justified by the prose of that period 
and by the existence of the coffee-house society addressed by 
Steele and Addison. My criticism of Dr Leavis and Mr 
Rickword is directed only to their false historical assumption 
that the principal works of Augustan poetry were produced 
daring that central Augustan Age and that there is little of 
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interest in either major or minor poetry in the 'twenties and* 
'thirties. 

But the historical inadequacy of that paragraph having 
been noticed, we must ask ourselves whether the literary 
criticism is at all affected. In my opinion, not in the slightest 
degree. The chief literary criticism in the paragraph, that 
the minor poetry of the eighteenth century is inferior to that 
of the seventeenth, is not affected by the disregard for literary 
history shown by Mr Rickword and which seems to have gone 
uncorrected by Dr Leavis—as Sir Herbert Read took over the 
greater blunder of Mr Pound. It would have been gratifying 
to find Mr Rickword and Dr Leavis, and Mr Pound and Sir 
Herbert Read, equally at home in history as in criticism, as 
it would have been gratifying to Dr Leav'is to find the literary 
historians he has condemned equally at home in criticism as 
in history. But in my opinion such gratifications arc not to 
be expected, and it is surely more reasonable to regard 
literary history from the htcrary historical angle, and literary 
criticism from the critical, and not to expect the one to be 
always distinguished in the province of the other. 

If I read Dr Leavis aright, he will have no truck with any 
such compromise. He has, indeed, suggested that the only 
literary history which would be valuable (or valuable to him) 
would be one written by a hterary critic, and then, of course, 
as he says, it would be essentially literary criticism and not 
literary history. But if hterary history, “as a matter of 
‘ facts about' and accepted critical (or quasi-critical) descrip¬ 
tion" is “a worthless acquisition", is it necessarily worth while 
to possess criticism combined with quasi-historical description, 
with the facts sometimes wrong? Dr Leavis's Revaluation 
is certainly one of the most valuable works of hterary criticism 
that have appeared during the last quarter of a century— 
I personally consider Dr Leavis as superior to his master 
Ehot in criticism as Mr Ehot in poetry to his master Pound— 
but would even ReviUuation be fitted to become the kind of 
critical substitute for hterary history that its author seems to 
envisage? And when we turn to his criticism of the novel, 
represented by his chief work on the subject. The Great 
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Tradition, is his exaltation of literary criticism over literary 
history seen to be any more logical? 

Much of the criticism in this book is extremely penetrating, 
particularly perhaps the essay on George Eliot and that, in 
the appendix, on Dickens. But, in making this brief acknow¬ 
ledgment of Dr Leavis’s critical powers, I have already made 
one criticism of his inadequacy as a literary historian—for 
what is Dickens doing in an appendix when the theme of 
the book is the great tradition in the English novel? For 
Dr Leavis, this tradition seems to be extremely exclusive: 
Jane Austen, part of George Eliot, Henry James, part of 
Conrad, and D. H. Lawrence. It is evidently a most uncom¬ 
mon reader whom Dr Leavis concurs with, if indeed he 
seriously thinks that a standard of greatness can be found in 
the English novel to exclude, to name no more, both Scott 
and Dickens. 

His essay on Hard Times, in the appendix, is, in my 
opinion, one of the best that has ever been written on Dickens. 
(Chesterton and the Marxist critic Mr Jackson had already 
noted some of the points Dr Leavis makes, but he is much 
more subtle—and in my judgment much sounder—than his 
predecessors here.) But, in his subtle analysis, he has com¬ 
pletely forgotten the entirely elementary, common-sense 
observation that a Dickens who had only written Hard 
Times would have been a very minor writer indeed. In a 
sentence that is as finely expressed as it is true. Dr Leavis 
seems to acknowledge this: "The final stress,” he writes, 
"may fall on Dickens’s command of word, phrase, rhythm, 
and image: in ease and range there is surely no greater 
master of English except Shakespeare". And this great 
master—^whose greatness. Dr Leavis would probably agree, 
is found as much in the other novels as in Hard Times —^is 
relegated to an appendix in a book whose theme is the great 
tradition in the English novel! 

What is the reason for this discrepancy? The probable 
reason we shall be discussing in a moment, but first we must 
observe that it is only a part of the great tradition—or, to 
put it perhaps more accurately, only one of the great traditions 
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—that the critic is interested in. This is quite proper in a* 
literary critic—if not in a literary critic who believes that only 
a critic can write literary history; there is no reason, in 
literary criticism, why a book should not be written, called 
The Great Tradition in Poetry, dealing exclusively with Colley 
Cibber, part of Laurence Eusden, Samuel Rogers, part ol 
Locker-Lampson, and Alfred Austin (with perhaps Shake¬ 
speare in an appendix). The critic can, in fact, find his Great 
Traditions anywhere he pleases, even in such extremely 
unlikely examples as those given. But a literary historian 
has to take a great deal of notice of that “accepted" criticism 
which Dr Lea vis condemns; he cannot agree that the latest 
revolution or revaluation is necessarily final, nor that it is 
the regiment which is always out of step. The i evaluation of 
the Restoration period, after all, was inclined to censure 
Shakespeare himself—but the man recovered of the bite; 
the dog it was that died. 

There are at least three great traditions in the English 
novel, and that running from Richardson to Henry James is 
only one of them. In the fourth and fifth chapters of the 
present book—and in a recent article on Scott —1 give the 
mam lines which can be said to exist, though they cross one 
another so much that the true picture may be more like the 
railway lines at Clapham Junction than the rough sketch 
I have indicated. One exclusion from Dr Lcavis’s Great 
Tradition is particularly noticeable: he says nothing about 
the humorous tradition in English fiction, which bears such 
a strong relation to dramatic comedy. In his concern for the 
subtle psychological novel, he thinks it necessary to disparage 
Defoe, Fielding, and Sterne, to pass (respectfuUy enough) 
over Scott, and to consider Dickens by only one of his works. 
But •this has not been considered necessary before; George 
Eliot, who conceived herself in the tradition of Tom Jones. 
would have disagreed with Dr Leavis over Fielding; Lawrence 
would have disagreed with him over Sterne; while the critic 
who first observed that Middlemarch "is the greatest novel of 
the Victorian Age” was Scott's great admirer and biographer 
John Buchan. Why, then, should Dr Leavis believe that 
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•his own opinions—persuasively expressed as they are—could 
be adequate for the writing of a work of literary criticism 
that would take the place of literary history? Clearly a 
history of the English novel, on Leavisian lines, would be 
like a history of the English people from the Marxist point of 
view: that is, a history written on abstract principles. 

In a series of articles in Scrutiny in recent years. Dr Leavis 
has acknowledged his abstract principle by the general title 
of the series: "The Novel as Dramatic Poem”. Now, novels 
are not dramatic poems, and nothing is gained by considering 
them as such; the chief relation between fiction and the 
drama is in that tradition of comedy which Dr Leavis dis¬ 
counts. A Shakespearian play is, in book form, about the 
length of a short story ; since it can be acted in about three 
hours, it can be read silently in much less. Looking for a 
similar concentration in fiction, with every phrase bearing a 
significant relation to the whole. Dr Leavis naturally finds 
few examples. Hard Titnes is, as he says, the only example 
in Dickens; in George Eliot, he admits Midilemarck with 
some reservations, but has to dismember both Felix Holt and 
Daniel Deronda. Only the Transome portions of Felix Holt 
he deems truly significant, and only the non-Deronda parts 
of Deronda. 'fit can imagine what George Eliot’s opinion 
of these amputations would have been, as we can imagine 
Dickens’s astonishment at Mr Robert Graves’s "bowdlerised" 
version of David Copperfield. 

It would be foolish to deny the grain of common sense in 
the arguments of both Mr Graves and Dr Leavis. The 
sentimentality of Dickens at its lowest depth is as irritating 
to most modem readers as to Mr Graves, and, superficially, 
there seems a lot to be said for an edition of Copperfield or 
Chuxtlewit with the tearful passages ruthlessly censbred. 
Dr Leavis is probably equally right in stressing the artistic 
superiority of the non-Deronda half of Daniel Deronda and 
the non-Felix half of Felix Holt to what George Eliot herself 
conceived to be the main idea of those novels. But the 
example of Bowdler should giv 4 us pause. Victorian senti¬ 
mentality is as noxious to the modem world as Elizabethan 
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bawdiness was to the Victorians; but perliaps tlic opinion of 
the twenty-first century would be as astonishing to us as our 
opinion would have bron to Bowdler. There is no harm in 
our deciding what are the best parts of a literary work, so 
long as we do not attempt to impose upon posterity the parts 
we like in place of the original. Mr Graves’s Copperfield is no 
longer read, and Dr Leavis has, I believe, given up his intention 
to edit an edition of Deronda with Deronda cut out. 

A more serious criticism is not so much that Mr Graves 
and Dr Leavis have taken it for granted that they know 
better than their author what their author had in mind, as 
that they have not fully realised that a literary work can only 
be judged as a whole. Neither critic would think of denying 
this in the case, for example, of King Lear, and both probably 
regard with suitable contempt Tate’s "happy-ending" 
version which held the stage for more than a century. The 
novel, like the poetic drama, has its own characteristics. 
It is a looser form of literature, and often contains, in fact, 
whole chapters which can be skipped. While the very few 
novels which partake of the concentration of dramatic 
poetry—or, more accurately, of half a dozen plays by Shake¬ 
speare—are among the best, they are not exclusively the best. 
■The mastery of Dickens, for instance, which Dr Leavis 
recognises m well, is not confined to the short concentrated 
novel of Hard Times-, it is equally evident in long loose 
novels such as Chuzzkwit and LitUe Dorrit. Only if we take 
as our abstract standard an artistic concentration suitable 
to a three hours’ performance in a theatre—and totally 
irrelevant to a novel that might take a week to read aloud— 
can we put Hard Times on a higher level than Chuzzlewit or 
Scofl's Wandering Willie's Tale (which Dr Leavis singles out 
f<w praise) on a higher level than Old Mortality. 

The humorous novel in particular, has always been as 
loose-bellied as Falstafi—and not only in England; consider 
Rabelais and Cervantes and Gogol Dickens seldom knew, 
when he had reached the middle of a novel what the end was 
going to be; Fielding’s Joseph Andrews alters its mind about 
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"fifty pages on; while Tristram Shandy is deliberately spun 
out by diversions. 

By totally condemning Sterne, Dr Lcavis seems to give 
proof of his own condemnation of literary history—or of 
any kind of literary criticism that might be envisaged as 
taking the place of literary history. For what may be 
regarded as a virtue in a critic—the refusal to perceive the 
merit of any view not his own—is a vice in an historian, whose 
duty it is to check his personal opinion by the light of such 
common agreement as may be available. It is easily available 
in the case of Sterne. The indecency which Dr Leavis censures 
has been censured by every previous critic, but no previous 
critic has condemned Sterne wholly. The fact that D. H. 
Lawrence admired Tristram Shandy is significant, for no two 
novelists could be more unlike. It was evidently not Sterne’s 
indecency which appealed to Lawrence, or to Dickens, so 
there must be something more in him than Dr Leavis 
recognises. And this something more is what has been 
recognised by all previous critics: namely, his humorous 
characterisation. He is not as eminent in this field as Fielding 
or Scott or Dickens, but My Uncle Toby is a genuine creation, 
one of the comic masterpieces of the eighteenth century. 

I hope my general point will not be lost sight of, among 
these critical details. I greatly admire the literary criticism 
of Dr Leavis, as I do some of Sir Herbert Read's; but I 
regard their opinions on literary history as most uncritical. 
This would not matter if they were not such influential 
persons; the admiration aroused by their literary criticism 
has given them a hearing on hterary history—so that the 
whole species is frequently prejudged as "a kind of writing 
about literature that one would imagine had been completely 
discredited". Some such phrase was used of another volume 
in this series, by a different author, and is typical of the 
misapprehension that this preface has sought to reveal. 

R. C.C 
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STEELE, ADDISON, AND THE AUGUSTAN AGE 
1688-1729 

As for my labours, if they wear but one impertinence 
out of human life, destroy a single vice, or give a 
morning's cheerfulness to an honest mind, m short, if 
the world can be but one virtue the better, or in any 
degree less vicious, or receive from them the smallest 
addition to their innocent diversions; 1 shall not thmk 
my pains, or indeed my life, to have been spent in vain." 

SraKLg: in the Tatin. 

" It was said of Socrates that he brought philosophy 
down from heaven to inhabit among men, and I shall be 
ambitious to have it said of me, that I have brought 
philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and 
colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables 
and in coffee-houses." 

Addison : in the Spectator. 

Period of the Augustans 

It was the poet Goldsmith who first called the early 
eighteenth century, the time of his immediate predecessors, 
"the Augustan Age", though the epithet "Augustan" had 
been used originally by Pope's friend Atterbury to describe 
the classicism of the poetry influenced by Waller. Wherever 
we exactly place the period, the title is evidently just; for the 
Uterary men of the age were trying to emulate the achieve¬ 
ments of Latin literature under the Emperor Augustus; and 
the French critic Boileau, who had a great influence in 
England and who bad praised the Latin verses of the young 
Addison, was advising writers to find models in poets like 
Virgil and Horace, who, it was thought, had brought natural 
speech to its perfection. But in England the consdoua 
classidsm of the age had political and religious implications, 
too, and we do well to remember these w^ we attempt to 
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(£e a more definite period to the new Augustans than just" the 
early eighteenth century”. Centuries themselves, we know, 
are not usually dividing lines of any great s^ificance, nor are 
events in politics necessarily of any significance at all in 
literary or cultural history. But occasionally a political 
event, especially one which has a religious interest, has enough 
Uterary and social importance to justify a more than political 
division. Such an event was the "glorious revolution”, as 
Burke called it, of 1688, when the Catholic James 11 was 
considered by his actions to have abdicated the throne, the 
Tory party reluctantly joining with the Whigs in welcoming 
his Protestant son-in-law. Prince William of Orange. 

This was the start of a new political and religious era in 
England, the final defeat of the doctrine of the Divine Right 
of Kings. The complete victory of Parliament and the 
Church of England decided at last the long and confused 
struggles of the past hundred years. Up to the reform of 
Church and Parliament in the early nineteenth century, no 
other fundamental change was made—though the revolutions 
in America and France in the ’seventies and 'eighties had 
political and literary repercussions on the England whose 
liberty of 1688 they had sought to emulate.* It was the 
opening, too, of a period of comparative rationality and 
tolerance, when ordinary Englishmen, grown weary of the 
dogmatic miseries they had known for nearly half a century, 
were only too willing to listen to poets and philosophers who 
omdemned "enthusiasm” and advocated dassica] decorum. 
When typical Augustans like Steele and Addison prided them- 
Mlves on the dassical impulse of their age, they had in mind, 

* In France, the nobleman Montesquieu was to discuss, in his 
i)i VEiftii dts Lois, a free constitution on the EngliA model. Gibbon 
in his Autobiography refers to Montesquieu's **energy of styls and 
boWofw of hypotbads" which ** were powerful to awaken and stimnJate 
thi genius of the age". VoHsire. too. u|ho was in England I7s6*9. 
was much influenced by English thought and pcditkal practice, bis 
Baftsej^ on English ways. Lstiru sw Us Anglais, forcing him to flee 
fram Paris. Though m can understand this attractton of England lor 
ISMnU Frenchmen, both Voltaire and Mmtoaquieu were jnclined to 
aiJsjodge the extent of English tibtfty in the eighteenth century, as 
itoifal EngUshnmi htoi Godwin were later to *»*^*^ *** p *’** tome ol toe 
.iMts of toe Frsnch Revohitioa. 
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not only the literary achievements of Swift and Pope, hot ^ 
dominant political and religious philosophy, which, summed 
up in the writings of John Locke, had substituted for the seel 
of their fathers the more classical virtues of Reason and 
Proportion. The triumph of Parliament and the Church of 
England in 1688 is as accurate a starting-point as any for 
what we know in Uteraiy history as the Augustan Age. 

The year 1688 saw also the death of Bunyan, the last and 
greatest of the Puritan writers of the popular school, and the 
birth of Pope, who was to become the greatest poet of 
the new age. In the present chapter we shall be concerned 
mainly with the background of the Augustans, and vdth their 
periodical literature to the death of Steele in lysq; the next 
chapter treats of Swift and the Tory Opposition; and the 
third of Augustan poetry from the death of Dryden in 1700 to 
the death of Thomson in 1748. 

Characteristics of the Age 

It had points in common with its predecessor, the Restmm- 
tion Age, but also some significant points of difference. Each 
period in history reacts to some extent against the prevailing 
philosophy of the previous period; though it is equally true 
to say that history is continuous, not only in the sense that 
each age is an age of transition, but in the fact that then 
always ex^ varying groups in society, some of which incline 
more to the past than the present. As the “Restoration", 
we say—meaning certain dominant groups of the period from 
the Restoration of Charles II—reacted violently against the 
enforced strictness of Puritanism, so the Augustan Age, or the 
dominant group, reacted against the cynicism and debauchety' 
of the Restoration Court. It was natural that when the 
offiaous prudery of the Cromwellian Protectorate was ovei^ 
thrown, England—or axertain section of London—should go 
to the other extreme and witty rakes like the Earl of Rochester 
be tolerated in high society. But not only were men like 
Wren and the pious Newton as typical of the RestoratioB 
period as aristocrats like Rochester or actresses like Nell Gwyn, 
beneath the extravagance of the Court and upper classes there 
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«sbted the more sober middle class and that part of the lower 
classes whose spokesman was Bunyan. The literature of 
Puritanism in defeat, particularly, of course. Paradise Lost 
and the Pilgrim's Progress, affected many who were not 
Puritans themselves and had a great influence on the country 
as a whole. Dryden and the Court wits read Milton;* 
Swift later expressed his admiration for Bunyan; Addison 
contributed a series of papers on Paradise Lost to the 
Spectator] and behind Defoe—though perhaps too far 
b^ind—stands the general influence of popular Puritanism. 
Even more significant is the fact that Collier and Law, two 
of the chief writers who attacked the debauchery of the 
Restoration stage, the tradition of which extended to Congreve, 
were Tories and High Churchmen, men who could not be 
accused of "nonconformity” in other matters. The dislike 
of "enthusiasm" became separated from a leaning towards 
C5micism, and the virtues of defeated Puritcinism did much to 
modify the reaction against the vices of the Puritan in power. 

There was a social change, too: Puritanism had been 
connected with capitalism, and the inevitable result was for 
the Restoration dramatists to make the tradesman, the 
unfashionable citizen, the butt of their comedies, the hero, of 
course, being the young buck who seduces the tradesman’s 
wife. The tradition is seen, on its last legs, as late as Con¬ 
greve’s Old Bachelor (1693), where the banker Fondlewife is 
deceived by the pleasure-loving aristocrat Bellmour. But 
tihe tradition was weakening now, as the state of society was 
changing. The public that Swift and Addison addressed was 
by no means exclusively aristocratic, and Pope, the son of a 
prosperous linen-draper, could pride himself on the fact that, 
ly the wide sale of his Homer, he could manage to exist for 
^ rest of his life without patronage: 

(tlusla to Homer) emce I live and thrive. 

Indebted to no Prince or Peer alive . . . 

_ * I p the dedication to his translatWn of Jnvenal (169a), Dryden 
ntet to "Mr Milton, whom we all admire with so much justK*”, 
thoogh he adds ttat" 'tis true he runs into a flat of thought, sometinies 
Sot a h undred lines together, but 'tis when he is got into a track of 
IBriptore", 
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Patronage of literature and the arts by the aristocracy 
remained, of course, very great by modem standards; but 
the tendency, nevertheless, was for courtly patronage to be 
gradually superseded, first by parliamentary patronage—as 
the new kind of statesman became dependent on parliamentary 
influence instead of court favour—and then by the patronage 
of the general literate public, expressed through the book¬ 
sellers and publishers (who were, at that date, the same 
people). The influence of Puritanism, seemingly defeated on 
all sides, was seen again here, for one of the characteristics of 
the Puritans had been their love of reading, and the Noncon¬ 
formist public of the early eighteenth century was large enough 
to enter into the calculation of booksellers and the interest of 
authors. Defoe, who was himself a Nonconformist, wrote the 
most widely-read literary work of the whole century. 

Part of the reason for this social change was, of course, the 
decline in power of the King, and therefore of his court. Charles 
IPs was the last "Renaissance” Court that we have had in 
England; a Court, that is to say, interested in hterature and 
the arts as well as in politics and fashion. But Charles's 
Court, consciously modelled as it was on the Court of the Sun- 
King at Versailles, was rather frivolous compared with his 
father's, to say nothing of the Elizabethan. It had an 
enforced gaiety, as urmatural as the enforced gravity of the 
Cromwellian period; a gaiety typified in the self-conscious 
bawdiness of many Restoration comedies, with one eye of the 
dramatist and the actor turned on the public oiUside the 
theatre, a public that was conceived of as being easily shocked. 
With the continued rise in power of Parliament and the 
trading classes, the Court lost its central position, till the 
advent of the Hanoverians in 1714 left it a mere appendage of 
parliamentary government. The more lasting developments 
of the Restoration period were in the classical propaganda of 
such writere as Dryden, wdio saw London as the new Rome, 
and in the growing interest in "natural philosophy ", based (m 
the scientific investigations of Newton, Boyle, Ray, and lesser 
members of the Royal Society of London for Improving 
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Sttural Knowledge. Charles’s patronage of science was to 
prove more valuable to the eighteenth century than any other 
)f his activities. 

Classicism and the Language of Science 

In the twentieth century, we are inclined to treat the 
•tudy of the classics and the study of science as poles apart, 
though it was, of course, the Greeks who laid the foundations 
of European science. To the scholarly Augustan they seemed 
parts of the same philosophy, the same use of Reason, as 
contrasted with the prejudice and pedantry of the barbarous 
ages between the old Rome and the new. We can so far 
agree with them as to admire the toleration of the Augustans, 
compared with the bigotry of Cromwell or Laud, and to praise 
that clear urbane style of writing, seen at its best in Addison 
and Swift. But there were disadvantages in the current 
attitude, prejudice even among the apparent lack of prejudice. 
The limitations of the Augustans are as clear to us as the 
limitations of "enthusiasm” were to them—and as our own 
limitations will be strikingly clear to our descendants. It is 
not an accident that neither the Restoration nor the Augustan 
period could produce any poetic drama remotely approaching 
the level of the Elizabethan-Jacobean. Nor is it an accident 
that, though the Pimm’s Progress was even more popular in 
the new century than in the old, no Nonconformist could be 
found to write an allegory of anything like the same power. 
With the accent on Reason and Proportion, some of the poetic 

g aHties of the English language disappeared, the wealth of 
tnral imagery and idiom that can be seen as much in 
Banyan as in Shakespeare seeming a little barbarous to 
Dryden and his successors.* "It must be allowed to the 
present age,” Dryden had written, " that the tongue in general 
is so much refin^ since Shakespeare's time that many of his 
words, and more of his phrases, are scarce intelligibie. And 

* In one of hi* essay* on Parodist Lost in the Spectator, Addiaon 

X tbat "a poet should take particular can to guanl himself against 
mtic ways of neakiog", though he admits that "Milton ha* bat 
law iaibags in this kind". 
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of those which we understand, some are ungrammatic^ 
others coarse; and his whole style is so pestered with figurative 
expressions that it is as affected as it is obscure." Shake¬ 
speare's plays, " improved ’’ for the stage, were still performed, 
but to a rather patronising audience. Both Pepys and Evelyn 
record in their diaries their own reactions: "To the Duke's 
house," writes Pepys, "and there saw Twelfth Night acted well, 
though it be but a silly play"; "I saw Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark played,” writes Evelyn, "but now the old plays 
begin to disgust this refined age.” In 1694, when the young 
Addison wrote a verse Account of the Greatest English Poets, 
he omitted Shakespeare altogether; and the critic Rymer, 
who thought "the tragical part ” of Othello "none other than 
a bloody farce”, wrote that "in the neighing of a horse, or in 
the growling of a mastifl, there is a meaning, there is as lively 
expression, and, may I say, more humanity than many times 
in the tragical flights of Shakespeare". 

The accounting of the barbarous age of Shakespeare was 
not all on the debit side, however. Dryden himself had too 
much natural English taste to comply altogether with the 
critical rules of French classicism; and, in general, as the 
Restoration period gave way to the Augustan, and the 
Augustan to the mid-eighteenth century, we witness a 
remarkable change—from Pope’s comparison of Shakespeare 
("with all his faults") to "an ancient, majestic piece of Gothk 
architecture", which is still more or less the Dryden view, to 
Fielding's description of him as " the greatest genius the world 
has ever produced" and Gibbon explaining that his taste for 
the Fren^ theatre "has perhaps abated my Molatry for 
gigantic genius of Shakespeare, which is inculcated from oor 
infancy as the first duty of an Englishman". There are 
several favourable references to Shakespeare in the Spectator^ 
and in one of them Addison makes the sensible remark that 
“King Lear is an admirable tragedy, as Shakespeare wrote it; 
but as it is reformed according to the chimerical notion irf 
Poetical Justice, in my humble opinion it has lost half it| 
beauty”. This "improvement” of Lear was the work tA 
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Tate, Poet Laureate 1692-1715, who provided the 
play with a happy ending.* 

The Augustans, then, like their predecessors, could some¬ 
times reluctantly admire such language as the Elizabethan, 
and could see some of its “ Gothic ” virtues; but they conceived 
their own idiom to be altogether superior, whereas it was only 
superior for some purposes, not others. The non-Augustan 
or Elizabethan virtues seem to be necessary for English poetic 
drama, as for mysticism and most kinds of imaginative writing. 
The Augustans were superior in other ways, notably in satire 
and journalism, in the technical language of philosophy and 
science, and in that great branch of modem literature, the 
novel, of which they were among the English pioneers. 

The Augustan Attitude to Religion 

The Revolution of 1688 was a triumph for the moderate 
party within the Church of England, those who stood between 
the Puritan faction on the one side and the High Church on 
the other. Though prominent Augustans included the 
Catholic poet Pope, the Deist philosopher Bolingbroke, and 
the Nonconformist novelist Defoe, the typical Augustan 
religion was that of Steele and Addison, who spoke for the 
majority of their coffee-house public in London and possibly 
also lor the majority of country squires and their tenants. It 
was natural that a reaction from religious zeal should be 
favourable to the "middle " people, who wanted neither 
Popery nor Puritanism, but who had leamt by past experience 
that nothing is so conducive to the spreading of heretical 
Mthusiasm as persecution of its adherents. So Catholics and 
Dissenters were not persecuted in the old sense, but they were 
deprived of certain benefits available to others. Thus Pope 
was not eligible for a university education, Oxford and 
Cambridge being wholly in the hands of the Anglican Church. 
Dissenters were also barred, from the time of Defoe to the time 

•This version, published in i68i, held the stage until early 
Victorian times, being adopted tn succession by Booth. Barry. Garrick. 
Xamble. and Kean. Critics from Fielding and Gibbon to Coleridge 
fad Hailitt might laud the geniiu of Shakespeare, but cm the stage he 
aontiiiued to be presented under truly Restoratkm ** auspices. 
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of Browning; but being far more numerous than their feliow^ 
sufferers and having more enlightened ideas of education than 
either they or the Anglicans, their deprivation acted as a spar 
to their own conceptions, the Dissenting schools and academic, 
which soon sprang up all over England, giving a better educa* 
tion than most of the grammar schools. 

That is one aspect of the Augustan religious attitude: the 
central party in power but having learnt by past experience 
that nothing was to be gained by persecuting nonconformists 
on either side. But such an attitude of compromise and com¬ 
parative tolerance evidently meant much more than just sober 
knowledge gained from past bigotry; the central doctrine 
itself must have had certain principles which cannot be 
summed up entirely in negative terms. In his three Letters on 
Toleration (1690-2) Locke had attacked the idea that the 
unity of the Church was to consist in everybody thinking 
alike. The unity was to be the binding of all in love, but not 
in opinion; a Church could make laws which should exclude 
certain people from it, but these people should not suffer in 
their natural rights. No Church, wrote Locke, had power 
from Christ to persecute any individual by withholding from 
him the right to worship God as he thought best. 

This principle of toleration was evidently based upon a 
different conception of the Church from that obtaining in the 
earlier seventeenth century. Locke was a sincere Christian, 
but he reduced the dogmatic element in Christianity to a 
minimum, so that some of his foUowers became Deists or free¬ 
thinkers.* For dogma, to be accepted blindly, the Augustani 

* Deism is, literally, a belief in one Supreme Being; but the term 
is used particularly to characterise a movement of religious thought in 
the leventeenth a^ eighteenth centuries which opposed a " religioo of 
nature" to the.revealed religion of Chnstianity. The father of English 
Deism was Lord Herbert of Cherbury. who died in 1648. Among hit 
Augustan successors wei^ Anthony Collins, Matthew Tindal. Thomat 
Chubb, and Lord BoUngbroke. Collins's best-known work wat 
A Discourse of Free-thinkme (1713), Locke's influence meant that 
the line between Deiste and Churchmen was not always clearly dmwn; 
fOT instance, C<m3rert Middleton, a clergyman contemporary with 
Pom. came to deny verbal inspiration and miracles in bis last work 
A rru Inqmry into tk* Miraauous Powers which are supposed to hasf$ 
wtUted Ml CkrUtiau Church (1748). 
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lobstituted the right of every educated man to think for 
lliinself; faith, they held, should be founded on reason, and 
'teason could bring men to religion without help from pro¬ 
fessional theology. Dryden’s contemporary, ArchbiAop 
Tillotson, whose collected sermons, published in 1717, had a 
great influence, was the first master of the new pulpit style, 
easy and unrhetorical, appealing to the common sense of the 
congregation. The same reasonable lucidity is seen later in 
the philosophy of Bishop Berkeley, who was able to confute 
some of the ideas of Locke and the Deists in their own language. 

The religious struggles of the seventeenth century had had 
one prevailing characteristic, that there was no common 
ground between the various disputants. Laud and Cromwell 
being united only in their zeal. The most important charac¬ 
teristic of the Augustan religious attitude was precisely the 
extent of the ground common to all parties. Pope, the 
greatest poet of the age, is a good example of this tendency. 
A Roman Catholic, refusing all his Ufe to abjure his religion 
for personal benefit, he yet wrote his Essay on Man on the 
deistical principles of his friend Boiingbroke. And his 
Universal Prayer, beginning 

Father of All I in ev'ry Age, 

In ev’ry Clime ador'd. 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord . .. 

was considered by the orthodox " the Deist’s Prayer Even 
•tranger was his attitude in his last illness: he had to be 
raninded by a Catholic friend of the need to see a priest— 
"Thank you very much,” he said, "for putting me in mind of 
it.” He died a good Catholic in the end—much to Boling- 
broke's indignation—but his attitude must seem as strange to 
t modem Catholic or High-Churchman as it would have done 
to the seventeenth century. We can feel sure that Mr T. S. 
Eliot, for example, will approach his dissolution in a much 
more orthodox manner. 

The explanation is evidently that the general belief in 
Reason wd Proportion meant more to the men of the age than 
tile particular beliefs of their own religion. This is illustrated 
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by the development of Dissent. We search in \’ajn in the' 
writings of Augustan Nonconformists for any of the theological 
niceties that troubled the minds of the Puritans during the 
Commonwealth. Calvinism had given place to Conduct, and 
Dissenters could co-operate with Churchmen in the support of 
such ventures as the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in foreign Parts. Defoe wrote Robinson Crusoe to show how 
a man who has started his life on wrong principles may yet 
learn the truth through the sufferings he has brought upon 
himself. This is a moral, didactic theme; but the only 
theology in the book is a repeated assertion of the necessity 
to read the Bible, Crusoe's attitude to the conversion of 
Friday being remarkably similar to the religious attitude <rf 
Addison and Steele: 

The conversation which employed the hours between 
Friday and me was such as made the three years which 
we lived together perfectly and completely happy. This 
savage was now a good Christian, a much bettor than 1 ; 
though 1 have reason to hope, and bless God for it, that wo 
were equally penitent, and comforted, restored penitents. 

The same plain instruction sufficiently served to the 
enlightening this savage creature, and bringing him to bo 
such a Christian as 1 have known few equal to him in my 
life. As to all the disputes, wranglmg, strife, and con¬ 
tention, which have happened in the world about religion, 
whether niceties in doctrine or schemes of Church govern¬ 
ment, they were all perfectly useless to us, and for aught 
I can yet see, they have been so to the rest of the world. 

M/hen we remember that Crusoe was read by nearly everybody, 
including those untouched by the more learned writings of 
Pope and Addison, we can gauge something of the influence 
of such a passage as this. 

Some of the lower classes, of course, particularly in the 
villages, were illiterate—though the efiorts of the Dissenting 
schools and the rival Anglican Charity Schools were rapidly 
reducing illiteracy. The villagers must have depended fM 
some of their re^ious ideas on the sermons of the parUl 
fwiest. We know little about such sermons, but if AddisoM’g 
Sir Roger de Coverley can be said to be in anyway typical rf 
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the country squire of the time, his giving the parson a collection 
of the best English sermons, and requesting him to read one 
every Sunday, is significant of the easy religious manners that 
may have led to a degree of "Augustan tolerance ” even among 
the poor. Addison tells us that the Coverley collection 
included sermons by such different divines as the high-church 
Sanderson, the middle-of-the-road Tillotson. and the noncon¬ 
formist Calamy; so the villagers must have received a much 
greater variety of religious experience than if the parson had 
composed his sermons for himself 

But ,\ddison and Steele were pre-eminently the voices of 
the town, of that coffee-house public in London to which the 
Taller and the Spectator were principally addressed. In this 
society, the religious zeal of the seventeenth century was con¬ 
demned partly because it led to melancholy and unsociability, 
Addison in the Spectator giving a portrait of one of those 
religious enthusiasts whose “ superstitious fears and groundless 
scruples cut them off from the pleasures of conversation " and 
other innocent pursuits: 

Sombnus is one of these Sons of Sorrow He thinks 
himself obliged in duty to be sad and disconsolate. He 
looks on a sudden fit of laughter as a breach of his 
baptismal vow An innocent jest startles him like 
blasphemy He is a religious man, and would have 
behaved himself very properly- had he lived when 
Christianity was under a general persecution 

The kind of Christianity that was admired can be seen 
from the Taller’s review of Swift's Project for the Advancement 
of Religion -. 

It w written with the spirit of one who has seen the 
world enough to undervalue it with good breeding. The 
author must certainly be a man of wisdom as well as piety, 
and have spent much time m the exercise of both. The 
real causes of the decay of the interest in religion are set 
forth in a clear and lively manner, without unseasonable 
passions; and the whole air of the book, as to the 
language, the sentiments and the reasooings, shows it was 
written by one whose virtue sits easy about him and 
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whom vice is thoroughly contemptible It w»s said by 
one of this company, alluding to that knowledge of the 
world the author seems to have, tliat the man WTites much 
bke a gentleman and goes to Heaven with a very good 
mien • 

This comfortable "m'ntlomanlv " rolittion hail its obvious 
limitations, leading by too easy a path to the sort of wine- 
bibbing parson \vc often find in cightoenlh-i entiiry novels and 
who was one of the causes of the Methodist mission But it 
was preferable to the religion of Sombriiis, which it largely 
displaced, as well as S'lfx'rior to the fashionable cvnicism of 
such Restoration courtiers as Rochester Though N’oltaire 
could remark uith sardonic surprise that the English jieople 
had a hundred religions but only one .saiice, our variety of 
religious exfierience had nevertheless an extent of common 
ground that we see as much in l)is,v'nters like Defoe and 
Catholics like I’ojie as m the triumphant .\nglicanism of 
.Addison and Swift 

Literature and Politics 

The relation between politics and literature was closer in 
the Augustan .^ge than it had ever been before or was ever 
to be again. One reason for this was the decline in court 
patronage that we have noted In tliis transition time 
between the decay of court power and the rise of strict party 
organisation under Walpole, individual aristocratic statesmen 
like Halifax or Somers wielded enormous influence and were 
in the temporary position of being able to dispose of public 
appointments among their friends and dependants, as the 
king had formerly rew arded his courtiers and their dependants. 
It w^as the one period in our history when poets and pam¬ 
phleteers could rise to high positions in the state, not so much 
by their ability in political affairs as by their actual literary 
merit. Prior, the son of an artisan, became Ambassador to 
France; he started on his climb to fame by collaborating with 

• WTiat intrigued Voltaire, of course, was the number of routes 
open. ■■ An Englishman," he wrote m fais Leilret sur Us Anglais, "goes 
to Heaven by the rood he pleases." 
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>Charles Montague, later Earl of Halifax, in a burlesque poem 
called The Town and Country Mouse. Addison held several 
important positions, including one of the Secretaries of State; 
he first won the Government's notice by composing a poem in 
honour of Marlborough's victory at Blenheim. Congreve was 
given the sinecure post of Commissioner for licensing Hackney 
Coaches on the strength of his first comedy, The Old Bachelor; 
he later became Secretary for Jamaica. Steele became 
Surveyor of the Royal Stables and, after the failure of the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1715, a Commissioner of Forfeited 
Estates in Scotland. Gay became Secretary to the Earl of 
Clarendon, while the Earl was Ambassador to Hanover. 
Even such lesser lights as Tickell and Dennis, mainly known 
to-day because they figure in Pope’s satires, obtained public 
employment and were able to "touch the King’s coin” 
through the influence of the statesmen who had gained the 
distribution of it. 

The two greatest writers of the age. Swift and Pope, were 
a partial exception. Undoubtedly Swift expected a greater 
reward for his political sendees than the Deanery of St 
Patrick’s, Dublin; disappointment at his lack of advancement 
is probably part of the background of Gulliver’s Travels. 
Pope as a Catholic was, of course, ineligible for public employ¬ 
ment, and the state of his health was a further bar. He prided 
himself, as we have obsen-ed, on his independence of patronage; 
but the main cause of his independent position was the over¬ 
whelming success of his Homer translation, a success which 
he owed in great part to the influence of Swift among those 
aristocratic politicians whom he himself in later life was 
inclined to despise. We owe to Pope, though, an insight into 
the disadvantages of this close connection between politics 
and literature, one of which was the fulsome adulation of poets 
for their aristocratic patrons, whose own amateur verses were 
insincerely compared with Virgil or Horace. (As Dryden, 
addressing the Earl of Dorset on the subject of modem 
writers comparable to the ancients, had written: "I would 
instance your lordship in satire, and Shakespeare in tragedy ”.) 
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These lines from the EpisiU to Arbuthnot probably refer to* 
the Earl of Halifax. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill. 

Sat full-blown Bufo, puff'd by >>• quill. 

Fed with soft I>edication all day long. 

Horace and he went li.ind in hand in song 
His Libran' (where busts of Poets dead 
And a true Pindar stood without a head.) 

Receiv'd of wits an undistinguish'd race, 

WTio first his judgment ask’d, and (hen a place 
Much they extoU’d his pictures, much his seal. 

And flatter’ll ev'r>’ day, and some days cat 
Till grown more frugal m his riper days. 

He paid some bards with port, and some with praise, 

To some a dr>' rehearsal was assign'd. 

.^nd others (harder .still) he paid in kind 

But it was not altof-cther a disadvantage that so many 
aristocratic statesmen prided themselves on their own poetry— 
however hard it might have been for a ixict, just delivered of 
an ode, to be paid not by a sinecure but hy another (xlc. For 
part of the reason of this close relation between literature and 
politics was the fact that writers could mix freely with 
aristocratic politicians in the London coffee-houses. In 1708 
there were no less than three thousand coffee-houses in London. 
Some of these were frequented mainly by traders and stock¬ 
brokers, others by gamblers and men of fashion. But there 
were a good many houses where "wits" and politicians used 
to meet, where the talk would be alternately of affairs of state 
and the latest book or play. These were rigidly divided into 
Whig and Tory: "A Whig," wrote Defoe "will no more go to 
the Cocoa Tree or Ozindas’s than a Tory will be seen at the 
coffee-house of St James." The most famous literary house 
had* been Will’s, much frequented by Dryden; but its 
popularity declined as other houses sprang up in the same 
district. Addison, who formerly went to Will's, removed in 
1712 to the Whig stronghold of Button’s, where he used to 
spend five or six hours a day and, according to Pope, 

Like Cato, give his little Senate laws, 

And sit attentive to hit own applaase. 
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The popularity of the coffee-house, and other places of 
social refreshment, naturally gave rise to the club, some of 
which became so important in later years that they took over 
the ownership of the house. The most famous was the Kit- 
cat Club, which used to meet at a mutton-pie house near 
Temple Bar, kept by a man named Christopher Cat, after 
whom the pies were called Kit-cats; the publisher Tonson was 
secretary, and among the members were not only writers like 
Addison and Congreve, and painters like Kncller, but most of 
the Whig aristocracy. During the short period when Swift 
was a jKilitical power in the land, he helped to found the 
Brothers’ Club, which was intended to act as a meeting-place 
between Tory statesmen and those writers who were willing, 
for the usual favour, to support the Tory cause.* ** 

London was even more important then than it is to-day, 
for the big towns of the Midlands and the North—places like 
Binningham and Sheffield—w’cre then in their infancy, only 
becoming centres of wealth and influence during the later 
eighteenth century. There were no bookshops in Birmingham, 
for e.vample, at this date; Johnson's father, who had a small 
bookshop at Lichfield, used to go regularly to Birmingham on 
market-days to o]ien a stall. .Apart from such small ventures, 
the literary world of England was almost exclusively in the 
hands of the capital and the university towns of Oxford and 
Cambridge. .An author bom in the provinces, like Johnson, 
would as inevitably come up to London to seek his fortune, as 
a London publisher would ride to Oxford or Cambridge with a 
commission in his pocket for a promising poet or translator. 
In this powerful literary world of London, the most powerful 
element was in the coffee-houses and it was to this public that 
the two most representative writers of the age came to addpess 
themselves. 

• A |>opular joke in the Sp«ciator was the desenption of a number 
of fictitious clubs: including the Ugly Club, addressed by Steele 

**May it please your Deformitiesthe Everlasting Club, whose 
”tenior member." wrote ,\dlison. “has outlived the whole club twice 
over and has been drunk Moth the grandfathers of some of the present 
sitting members"; and the Corpulent Club, which "though it con¬ 
sisted but of fifteen persons, weighed above three ton 
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SUele and tin: " Taller" 

Sir Richard Steele {iby2-iy2()) was typical ol the transition 
in life and literature from the Restoration peritnl to the 
Augustan. He had much of Restoration wit and gallantry in 
his composition-Johnson c.tiled hmi "the most agreeable 
rake that ever trod the rounds ol indiilgeiire " hut liis easy 
wit was tempered by an Augustan conscience, his first 
published work bearing the pious title The Christiiw Hero: 
an Argument firming that no Principles hut those of Hetigion 
are sufficient to make a great man It was written, saiil the 
author with characteristic tandoitr. "principally to fix ui>on 
his own miiul a strong impression of virtue and religion in 
opposition to a stronger propensity towards unwarrantable 
pleasure". 

Steele had been bom in Dublin, of Knghsh parents* and 
had been educated at the riiailerhoiise. where one of his 
fellow-pupils was his future c ollaborator .Addi.son They were 
later at Oxford together, but in Ung) Steele left the I'niversity 
without taking a degree and )oined those iinilergradiiates who 
had enlisted as pnsates in the rhancellor's regiment of the 
Coldstream Guards when the King was in danger from a rising 
of the Jacobites. The colonel of the regiment made him his 
secretara- and got him an ensign's commission, whence he rose 
to be captain. It was as Captain Steele that he wrote The 
Christian Hero, which ends with a patriotic sketch of the King. 

In the same year that The Christian Hero was published, 
1701. he saw his first play. The Funeral: or Grief d la Mode, 
acted with success at Drury Lane. This was the first of four 
comedies in which he determined to amuse his audience m the 
Restoration manner but also to edify them by painting virtue 
• 

* Inshraen by birth or race played an afttonishingiy large port in 
English literature during the eighteenth century, tarquhar, Steele. 
Berkeley, and Swift were follow^ by Goldsmith. Sterne. Burke, and 
Sheridan, besides lesser figures like Parnell. Brooke. Murphy, ami 
Kelly. With the immense Scottish contnbution—Burnet. Arbuthoot, 
Thomson, Blair, Ramsay. Hume, Robertson, Smollett, Bcewell, 
Mac|^erson, Mackenzie, Bums, Adam Smith, Beattie. Keid, Stewart, 
etc. etc —English literature became for the first time the centre of 
talent drawn from the whole of the Bnttsh people 
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and vice in less ambiguous colours. This was a favourite 
theme of his, to which he returned in the Spectator ten years 
later, when he subjected Etherege’s Man of Mode; or Sir 
Fopling Flutter to a severe moral criticism, concluding that 
"This whole celebrated piece is a perfect contradiction to 
good manners, good sense, and common honesty”,* 

There is much truth in Steele’s criticism, but his own plays 
cannot be said to be very lively. They point forward to the 
sentimental drama of Cumberland and Kelly rather than to 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. The last comedy of the lour, 
indeed. The Conscious Lovers (1722), is mainly known to-day 
by the remark of Parson Adams in Fielding’s Andrews: 

that Cato and The Conscious Lovers were the only plays he 
ever heard of that were fit for a Christian to read, ” and I must 
own, in the latter there are some things almost solemn enough 
for a sermon 

Steele had meanwhile found his true genius in the periodical 
essay and his tnie public in the London coffee-houses. Defoe 
had issued in 1704 the first number of the Weekly Review, to 
which he had added a supplement called Advice from the 
Scandal Club: "After our serious matters are over,” he wrote, 
"we shall at the end of cveiy paper present you with a little 
diversion, as anything occurs to make the world merry ; and 
whether friend or foe, one party or another, if anything happens 
so scandalous as to require an open reproof, the world may meet 
with it there.” This supplement, with the idea of a club to 
which letters were siippos^ to be addressed asking for advice, 
quickly proved propular, and Steele saw in it the crude begin¬ 
nings of a form of literature in which he thought, with justice, 
he could excel. In 1708 Swift, under the name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq., had attacked the astrologer Partridge, "to 
prevent the people of England from being further imposed on 
by vulgar almanack makers ”, The success of this joke had 
made the name of Bickerstafi "famous through all parts of 
Europe". Other coffee-house wits kept up the jest, and 

Londoners, Steele thought, would be keen to read anything 
« 

• For the AugosUo attack on the Reatwat^n drama, aoe farther 
bekxw. pp, 114*17. 
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professing to come from the same person. So he borrovved 
the name of this fictitious astrologer from Swift (who at that 
date was a fcllow-WTitg) and on the uth of Apnl, 1709, 
appeared the first number of TIu- Taller; Bv Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq., "published for the use of the goixl jM'ople of England . . . 
wherein [continued Steele] I shall from time to time report 
and consider all matters of what kind soever that shall occur 
to me. and publish such inv advices and reflections every 
Tuesday. Thursday, and Satiirdav in the week for the con¬ 
venience of the post This last reference gives 11s an idea of 
the extent of the Tatter’s circulation, for it iniist have served 
not only London its<df but the outer region covered by the 
new penny-post. The pajxT cost a j^nny in London, but was 
cssiied also for another halfpenny for transmission by post, 
with a blank half-sheet on which could be written a [xTsonal 
message. 

But it was meant mainU', of course, for the coffee-houses 
of London, and was siipjxised to be written from there, in a 
style reminiscent of coffee-house conversation. 

We shall not upon a dearth of news [wrotr Steele] 
present you witli musty foreign edicts, or dull proclama¬ 
tions, but shall divide our relation of the passages which 
occur in action or discourse throughout this town, as well 
as elsewhere, undt?r such dates or places as may prepare 
you for the matter you are to expect, in the following 
manner: 

All accounts of gallantry, pleasure and entertamment, 
shall be under the article of ^Tiitc’s Chocolate-house, 
poetry, under that of Will’s Coffee-house, learning, 
under the title of Grecian,* foreign and domestic news 
you will have from St James’s Coffee-house: and what 
^ else I shall on any other subject offer shall be dated from 
my own apartment. 


* That IS, the Grecian Coffee-house, off the Strand, started by t 
Greek servant named ConstanUne. This was much patronised bv 
Greek acholut and members of the Royal Society. It was to tba 
house that two gentlemen are said t<^have quanelM over the correct 
placing of a Greek accent, whence they resorW to a duel in which one 
of them was killed. 
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Thus, after this preliminary notice, we have in the first 
number a mock-sorrowful account of a young lover, dated 
White’s Chocolate-house, April 7th; an account of the acting 
of Congreve's/.ore for Love, for the benefit of the veteran actor 
Betterton, dated Will’s Coffee-house, April 8th; some news 
from the Allied front in Holland, dated St James’s Coffee¬ 
house. April nth; and "from my own apartment” a further 
baiting of the unfortunate Partridge, possibly written by 
Swift. Steele was in a fortunate position as regards political 
news, for Harley (later Lord Oxford) had appointed him 
writer of the official Gazette some months before; it may have 
been because of some political indiscretion that he had to 
bring the Tatler to an end, after 271 numbers, on the ist of 
January, 1711 

Popularity of the “ Tatler” 

Steele himself wrote most of the Tatler, the only other 
frequent contributor being his fnend Addison, who wrote 
about fort\' essays. (Congreve wrote one. Swift two or three ) 
It is char.icteiistic of Steele that, though he founded the 
Taller and wrote the major part of it, he aftenvards, when the 
papers were reprinted in four volumes, attributed most of 
their success to Addison. "I fared,” he wrote, "like a dis¬ 
tressed prince who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid. 
1 was undone by my auxiliary. When I had once called him 
in, 1 could not subsist without dependence on him.” This is 
generous acknowledgment, recalling Defoe’s public greeting 
of the Jailer m the Review, but it has been well said that 
Addison owes more to Steele than Steele to Addison. Steele 
not only edited in succession the Tatler, the Spectator, and the 
Guardian, contributing about 500 articles to Addison’s 350, 
his reputation was merely enhanced by Addison’s collabora¬ 
tion, whereas .\ddison might not have written any of the 
► essays by which he is mamly remembered if Steele had not 
begun the work. The two men were, of course, comple¬ 
mentary. Steele being more a man of the world. Addison more 
scholarly, the one deeply read in life, the other in literature. 
Steele’s flair was for the topical, the witty treatment of 
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contemporary foibles; while Addison, thoufth he could deal 
with such matters with equal lightness, had also a vein of more 
profundity, suiting his famous definition philosopher, 
which is what I mean by a gentleman’', it was Steele who 
proini.sed to "have something which iiiav be of eiitertaiiimeiit 
to the fair se.\, m honour of whom I have taken tin- title of 
fhis paper": and its apjieal to the home as well as to the 
coffee-house must have been one of the reasons for the 7 a/fer's 
success 

How much it w;us missed, and how great was the cn- 
tluisnasm when it was found that the .same writers were starting 
the Spectator, can bo seen from a p.amphlet by John (lay. I'hf 
Present State of Wit, in a Letter to a pnend in the (,'ountry, 
which came out in May, 1711 I’ait of this can be ip'oteil, as 
.showing the opinion of Steele's woik by one of the ablest of 
his younger contemporaries 

Betore I prise,-.1 hutlier in the account o! our weekly 
papers, it will be riftessarv to inform vou tlial at liie 
beginning of the winirr, to the infuutc siirptiv of .ill tli>- 
town. Mr Steele flung up his TatUr, ami inste.nl of Isaac 
bickerstafl. Esquire, subscnlxid him-wlf Kichanl Steele to 
the Ust of those pajMjrs, after a handsome compliment tf> 
the town for their kind acceptance of his tiideavourN 
to divert them 

His disappearance seemed to be l>cwuileij .i-s some 
general calamity Evervone wanted v> agrce.nblc an 
amusement, and the coffee-houses began to be sensible 
that the Esquire’s Lucuiraltum alone had brought them 
more customers than all their other newspapers put 
together. 

It must indeed be confcsse<l that never man threw up 
his pen under stronger temptations to have employed it 
. longer. His reputation was at a greater height than I 
bebeve ever any living author’s was Ixrfore him It is 
reasonable to suppose tliat his gams were pro;>ortionately 
considerable Everyone read him with pleasure and 
good-will, and the Tories, m respect to hts other good 
quabties, had almost forgiven his unaccountable impru¬ 
dence in declaring against them . . 

To give you my own thoughts of this gentleman's 
writingi. I shall, in the first plai^. observe that there is a 
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noble difference between him and all the rest of our 
gallant and pohte authors. The latter have endeavoured 
to please the age by falling in with them, and encouraging 
them m their fashionable vices and false notions of things. 
It would have been a jest, some time since, for a man to 
have asserted that anything wittv could be said in praise 
of a married state, or that devotion and virtue were any 
way necessary to the character of a fine gentleman. 
BirkerstafT ventured to tell the town that they were a 
parcel of fops, fools and coquettes, but in such a manner 
as even pleased them and made them more than half 
inclined to believe that he spoke truth 

It IS mcretlible to conceive the effect his writings 
have had on the town. how many thousand follies they 
have cither quite banished or given a ver>' great check to; 
how much countenance they have added to virtue and 
religion . . how entirely they have convinced our young 
fops and young fellows of the value and advantages of 
learning, 

lie has indee<l rescui'd it out of the hands of pedants 
and fools, and discovered the true method of making it 
amiable and lovely to all mankind. In the dress he gives 
It. It is a most welcome guest at tea-tables and assemblies, 
and is relished and caressed by the merchants on the 
Change Accordingly there is not a lady at court, nor a 
banker m Lombard Street, who is not vcnly persuaded 
that Captain Steele is the greatest scholar and best casuist 
of any man in England . . . 

The vast variety of subjects which Mr Steele has 
treated of. in so different manners, and yet all so perfectly 
well, made the world believe that it was impossible they 
should all come from the same hand This set everyone 
guessing who was the Esquire’s friend? and most people 
at first fancied it must be Doctor S^^^^t, but it is now no 
longer a secret that his only great and constant assistant 
was Mr Addison 

This IS that excellent friend to whom Mr Steele owes so 
much; and who refuses to have his name set before those 
pieces which the greatest pens in England would be 
proud to own. Indeed, they could hardly add to this 
gentleman's reputation: whose works in Latin and 
English poetry long since convinced the world that he was 
the greatest master in Europe in those two languages. 
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Addison and the " Spectator ” 

There is no doubt that Gay’s opinion of Addison's work was 
the common one at the time and was probably shared, in all 
modesty, by Addison himself. He would have been rather 
taken aback had he known that he wo\ild live, not by Cato or 
his Latin and English poems, hut by his contributions to the 
Tatter and Spectator. He woulii have expected that these 
essays, though valuable enough as a cnm-ctive to the age and 
a commentary upon if. would jiass with the age, or at most be 
sometimes consulted by historians and .scholars, but that his 
poetry, not being so topical, would survive But it is hardly 
even a question of topicality, for few poets have been more 
topical than I’ope, and he survives in poetry as .Addison in 
essay-writing. It is rather a question of pure literary merit, 
for most of Addison's English poems seem as dead to us now 
as his Latm.* whereas some of the Spectator essays qiarticu- 
larlv, of course, the Coverlev serii's -are as alive now as when 
they were written. The only two poems by Addison which 
are still widely known—the hymns The spacious firmament on 
high and When all thy merctes. 0 my God—v/erc themselves 
originally contributed to the Spectator. 

We should not forget, however, that part of the cause of 
his influence as a journalist was the previous reputation he had 
won as poet, scholar, and politician. The Spectator comes 
roughly half-way through his career, and we must glance first 
of all at his earlier work. 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719) was the son of a Wiltshire 
parson who afterwards became Dean of Lichfield. His school¬ 
boy friendship with Steele was continued at Oxford, but while 
Steele enlisted in the army he remained at the University to 
becqme Fellow of Magdalen. There he obtained, by dedica¬ 
tion of some poems, the patronage of both Sir John Somers and 
the future Earl of Halifax. He was intended for the Church, 
but these two powerful politicians saw in him a useful recruitti 

• They were not ven' much favoured by the opinion of the 
Augustana* immediate successors. Gray, for instance, referred ia 
1748 to Addison's *‘jthTee cm^ four notes in poetry, sweet enough indeed, 
like thoee of a German flute, but such as soon tire and tattaU the 
ear with their frequent return". 
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for the state and in 1699 procured for him a government 
pension of £300 a year, to enable him to study on the Con¬ 
tinent and so qualify for the diplomatic service. In France 
he met the critic Boileau, who, it is said, first became aware by 
Addison's poetry and conversation tliat England was not 
altogether a barbarous nation. On his return he resumed his 
intimacy with Steele, who was alile to introduce him to the 
rising wits of the London coffee-houses. 

Meanwhile, things were not going too favourably for him 
in the financial sen.se; his pension had ceased on the King’s 
death in 1701! and his patrons were temporarily out of office. 
But Halifax had not forgotten his protiigch and when the 
Government wanted a iHieiii upon Marlborough's victory at 
Blenheim he recommended Addison to the Lord Treasurer 
Godolplim. Addison accepted the commission and published 
The tampaipt in 1705. It is said that the first part of the 
poem was presented to Godolphm for his appro\-al and that, 
by a lucky chance, Addison had left oft writing at the after¬ 
wards famous comparison of Marlborough and the battle with 
the angel and tlu' storm' 

So when an .-\nK<*l by divine command 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land 
(Such as nf late o'er pale Britannia pass’d), 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast. 

And. pleas'd the Almighty’s orders to perform. 

Rides in the Avlurlw ind and directs the storm 

The figure was judged to be among the greatest produced in 
either ancient or modem verse, and the promised reward of 
the Government's—a post in the office of the Commissioner 
of Appeals worth {200 a year—was virtually in Addison’s 
possession by the time Godolphm had read to the end of this 
first instalment. 

The poet quickly rose in the government service. He was 
isoon appointed Under-Secretary of State, accompanied 
Halifax on a dijrlomatic mission to Hanover, and in 1709 
became Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
While in Dublin, he sent some pieces to the Taller, and when 
the \\'hig ministry fell from power, and he was out of office, he 
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joined Steele in London and began to contribute more 
regularly. 

Though already famous as a poet, he had not rcallv written 
much of value: a few Latin poems; a book ol travels; 
Dialugucs upnn the Usefulnf<is I'f Anctcnl Mtdtils, the "prize 
poem" The Campaign', some contributions to the Taller', 
four acts of Colo, which he had begun at O.vford, and a few 
other pieces in poctr>' and prose Whatever view we now take 
of the Augustan relation between politics and literature, we 
can be grateful that the roming of the Tones set Addison free 
to write the Coverley papers, as later the return of the Whigs 
set Swift free to write IliiUn’er's Travels 

Though under the same editorship of Steele, the Spectator 
was not simply the Taller revn'ed it differed m several ways 
from its predece.ssor Tor one thing, [xilitical affairs aere not 
among the subjects discussed in the new pajx’r; for another, 
it consisted of a single long essav or pamphlet, whereas the 
Taller had contained se\eral short articles on different 
subjects, thirdly, the Speclaior came out daily, from the 
tst of March, 1711, to the tith of December, 17IZ; and lastly, 
the fictitious astrologer Isaac Jiickerstaff perished with the 
Toiler, as the real astrologer Partridge was supjKiscd to have 
done before • 

The supposed editor of the new papiT was called simply 
"Mr Spectator". He was a member of an imaginary club, 
described by Steele in the second number, his own character 
having been sketched by .Addison m the first. Tlie other 
members were a witty lawyer "of the Inner Temple'"; Sir 
Andrew Freeport, "'a merchant of great eminence in the City 
of London""; Will Honeycomb, an elderly gallant, who 
wfjpre women are not concerned, is an honest worthy man"'; 
a rare visitor, a clergyman, ""a very philosophic man, of 

* The creara o( the original Hickerntaff jest was contained in Swift't 
PrtdtcUom for the Year 1708. in which Bickerstafl prophesied the 
d(»th of Partridge the almanack-makeL"upon the 2^th of March next, 
about eleven at night, of a raging fever^. When that date ha /1 passed, 
Partridge added to the town's mirth by protesting publicly that he 
was atiU alive; and the 6rst number of the Touter included a solemn 
note reproving him for this exaggeration 
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ieammg, great sanctity of life, and the most exact 
good breeding"; and, most famous of the members, "a 
gentleman of Worcestershire ”, Sir Roger de Coverley, and his 
"next heir" Captain Sentry, "a gentleman of great courage, 
good understanding, but invincible modesty”. 

This method of having a club as a centre, round which the 
various essays could be constructed, was ideal for the purpose, 
as Defoe had realised in the supplement to his Review. The 
various members were typical of the upper-middle classes of 
the day, and their various pursuits could lead naturally—like 
those of Chaucer’s pilgrims—to an interesting variety of 
topics. The Taller had kept almost exclusively to the town, 
but by following Sir Roger home to Worcestershire the 
Spectator was able to strike a better balance between urban 
and country life. 

The part which most continued the work of the Taller was 
the good-humoured criticism of contemporary fashion and 
"French fopperies”, .'Vddison could turn from reflections on 
the exercise of virtue to comment wittily on such French 
importations as the habit of ladies of receiving visitors in 
their bedrooms: 

As I love to see everything that is new, I once pre¬ 
vailed upon my friend Will Honeycomb to carry me along 
with him to one of these travelled ladies . . . The lady, 
though willing to appear undressed, had put on her best 
looks and painted herself for our reception. Her hair 
appeared in a very nice disorder, as the night-gown which 
was thrown upon her shoulders was ruffled with great care. 

The fashion of patching came in for some lively criticism, 
Addison imagining that part of the face was patched by Tory 
ladies, another part by \\'hig: 

1 must here take notire that Rosahnda, a famous Whig 
partisan, lias most unfortunately a very beautiful mole 
on the Tory part of her forehead; which being very con¬ 
spicuous has occasioned many mistakes and given a handle 
to her enemies to misrepsesent her face, as though it had 
revolted from the Whig interest. 

In a letter which Mr Spectator is supposed to receive while 
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Staying at Sir Roger's, he is urged to return to London as the 
petticoats in fashion are growing wider and wider; 

You have diverted the townalmaet a whoie month at 
thee a pw ia e of the wintry: it is no'w high lime that you 
should give the country their revenge Since youi 
withdrawing from this place, the fair sex arc run into 
great extravagancies. Their petticoats, winch began to 
heave and swell before you left uh, are now blown up into 
a most enormous concave . What they have lost m 
height they make up m breadth, and contrary to ail rules 
of architecture widen the foundations at the same time 
that they shorten the suj>erslructuie 

CoverUy Papers and Sahirday Sermons 

Though they do not take up more than about thirty 
papers out of a total of o\er 500, the Coverley scries were 
among the most popular at the tiiia- and are almost the only 
ones which ha\e rctamiii thi ir jioi)ularity. This is largely 
explained by our taste lot novels, the Coverley Spectators 
being among the pioneers of moticm fiction, aliout half-way 
between the old periodical essay and the new novel of 
Richardson and Tielding. Addison wrote the majority of the 
senes, including the famous pieces about Sir Roger and Will 
Wimble and Sir Roger at church. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, he 
keep>3 them m very good order and will sufier nobody to 
sleep in it besides himself, for if by chance he has been 
surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon recovering out 
of It he stands up and looks about him, and if he sees 
anybody else nodding, either wakes them himself or sends 
his servants to them Several others of the old knight's 
particularities break out upon these occasions some- 
Umes he will be lengthening out a verse in the singmg- 
psalms half a minute after the rest of the congregation 
have done with it; sometimes, when he is pleased with 
the matter of lus devotion, he pronounces Amen three or 
four times to the prayer; and sometimes stands up when 
everybody else is upon their knees, to count the congrega¬ 
tion or see if any of his tenants are missing. 

Pieces like this are where the Spectator comes at once 
nearest the novel and nearest the realities of life at the tinie. 
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Though the Augustan Age is pre-eminently in literature the 
age of the town, most of the inhabitants of England lived in 
isolated villages, where the character of the local squire and 
parson was a very important matter. Such benevolent despots 
as Addison’s Sir Roger or Eiclding's Squire Allworthy un¬ 
doubtedly existed, as did clergymen of the type of Sir Roger’s 
chaplain or Parson Adams. Fielding knew the darker side, 
and even Addison, though a mere spectator from the town, 
is careful to distinguish between Sir Roger’s benevolent rule 
and the situation in the next village, where the squire and the 
parson “live in a iXTpetiial state of war” The squire "has 
not said his jirayers either in public or private this half-year” 
and the parson "threatens him, if he does not mend his 
manners, to pray for him in the face of the whole congrega¬ 
tion ". Addison reflects that 

feuds of this nature. thouKh too frequent in the country, 
ate very fatal to the ordinary jH'ople, who are so used to 
be dazzlcfl with riches that they pay as much deference to 
the understanding of a man of an estate as of a man of 
learning, and are very hardly brouglit to regard any truth, 
how important soever it may be, that is preaclied to them, 
when they know thete arc several men of five hundred a 
year who do not believe it 

This observation was to be frequently made during the 
eighteenth century, even sceptics like Hume being anxious to 
preserve the "pious ignorance" of the Lower Orders. It was 
not till the end of the century* that conscious free-thought, 
though comparatively common among the upper and middle 
classes, made any great impression upon the poor.* 

• There were naturally exceptions, such as the chandler-l^eist 
Thomas Chubb and his friends at Salisbury. Chubb, the contempbrary 
of Addison, wrote many tracts on theological subjects, taking a 
freer view of Christianity than was usual except in a few literary 
circles. Hailitt observes m his essay Om Jieadtng Old Books: "Much 
about the same time . I took a particular satisfaction in reading 
Chubb's Tracts, and I often think I will get them again to wade through 
There is a high gusto of polemical divinity in them; and you fancy 
that you hear a club of shoemakers at Salisbun’. debating a disputable 
text from one of St Paul's Epistles in a workmanlike style, with equal 
Arewdness and pertinacity 
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But everyone knows the part of the Spettator taken up by 
the Covcrlcy papers It is more iinirortant irorhaps to turn 
to Addison's other contnlrutions. Sonic of these were the 
Saturday " lav-sermons ", intended for Siindav reading. The 
"text " is as often from elassual writers as from the Hihle, a 
variation which was rharactiristie of thi' Auf;iistan mind. 
A typical sermon of this sort he|.;ins thus 

all of us complain of llu* shortness of tinir saith 
ScncTB. and \ ft have niu< h nxort than kn'^x^ uh.it to flo 
with (>ur livf-s. S.IVS hf. are spent eiihei in (Imn^ nolliiUR 
at all, f»r in diniiR notlnnR to the purj'ose. or in doing 
nothing tliat ue ought to tlo we aie .dwav’i cotnj'l.iimng 
our davs are few. anil .n ting as though th''te wouM Ik* no 
end of them That nohlo philosopher has des( rihed our 
inconsistencv with oursehes in this partiruLtr, by all 
those Various turns of expression atul thought wiiuh are 
jxecuhar to Ins urUings 

I fiften consider mankind as uholiv imonsislent willi 
itself in ii point that bears some .iftinitv to the former 
Though ue s<s*m griev“d at the shortness of hf<* in general, 
we ar<‘ uiAlnng ex’etv p'-riofl of it at iin end 1 lie minor 
longs to lx* at age, then to lx a man of business, then to 
m.ike up an estate, then to arrive at honours, then to 
ictirc Tlius although th'* whole of life is alloweil bv 
everyone to l>e short, the several divisions of it appear 
long and tedious We are for lengthening our span in 
general, but would fam contrac t the parts of which il is 
romposefi 

Had Addison gone into the Church, no doubt lie would have 
written his sermons in a similar ccwl and reasonable style. 
Compared with the fervour of a Donne or a Bunyan, the style 
may seem trulv as suit.'d to Saturday as to Sunday, but it w'as 
part of the philosophy of the age that " the exercise of virtue 
was ^ necessary to the ordinary' business of the world as the 
use of reason and proportion in religion. 

The most interesting of the Saturday Spectators wa» 
Addison’s senes of essays on Paradise Lost, which appeared 
during the winter and spring of J712. There were eighteen 
of these essays, forming Addison’s most extensive piece of 
literary criticism. It is Augustan criticism at its best, but 
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also—to a modem eye—with its most serious limitations. 
Addison tries bravely to break out of the prison of classical 
"rules", yet begins his examination with Aristotle’s handcuffs 
only partially loosed: 

There is nothing in nature more irksome than general 
discourses, especially when they turn chiefly upon words. 

For this reason I shall waive the discussion . . . whether 
Milton s Paradfit Lost may be called an Heroic Poem . . . 

It will be sutlicicnt to its perfection if it has in it all the 
beauties of the highest kind of poetry . . . 

I shall therefore e’caminc it by the rules of epic poetry, 

' and see whether it falls short of the Iliad or Aenetd in the 
beauties whirh are essential to that kind of writing The 
first thing to be considered in an epic poem is the fable, 
which IS perfect or imperfect, according as the action 
which It relates is more or less so. This action should 
have three qualifications in it First, it sliould be but 
one action. Secondly, it should be an entire action, and. 
thirdly, it should be a great action . fete. ) 

Fortunately for Addison, Milton could come out of this 
examination room with a higher mark than was possible for 
Shakespeare. There was little the Augustans could do about 
Shakespeare: either the niles were wrong or he was wrong. 
But Milton had been a classical scholar himself and had 
endeavoured with remarkable success to justify the ways of 
Aristotle to the Puritans. Though it may seem strange that 
Addison, the voice of .Augustan deconim, should call a poem 
by a Puritan enthusiast "an honour to the Enghsh nation", 
yet if we remember the continuity of classical education from 
Jonson's time to Johnson’s, and also how little else in English 
poetiy could satisfy the rales of Athens and the French critics, 
the triumph of .Milton in the eighteenth century is not so 
lemukable. ' 

The triumph, if it did not begin with Addison, nevertheless 
found its first full expression in these Spectator essays.* The 

• It WM helped, of coune, by the reaction from the more rigid 
of Augnstan ideas that began early in the Augustan Age itself. John 
Dennis, for instance, in The Advamcement and Raformation of Madam 
Poatry {1701) and Tka Grounds of Criiic$sm in Poetry 11704) had 
realaed the inadeqnacy of the claasicat nilea and had seen tte virtue 
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kind of criticism employed seems largely irrelevant to us, but 
it seemed highly relevant to its original readers. The series 
proved very popular and undoubtedly contribiitcil both to the 
growing toleration for Nonconformity and to that combination 
of Christian and classical ideals which the .Xugustans, like 
Milton himself, were seeking 

Other criticism in the Spectator included Steele on Restora¬ 
tion and contemporary drama, and .\ddison on some of the 
old ballads—to which, as to 1 ‘aradisc Lost, he was able to show 
classical parallels, to silence all objectors Steele wrote much 
upon the stage and also gave some gliniiwes of the London 
underworld, rather in the sjurit of his younger contemporary 
Hogarth. He contributed 236 papeis altogether, to Addison’s 
274. the remaining numbers being the work of occasional con¬ 
tributors like Pope and Parnell, Philip.s and Tick. II, The 
popularity of the Spectator can best be judged by the fact that 
Steele found it sale to double the price, after the government 
tax on periodicals had destroyed a number of his rivals. 

"Cato" and the "Guardian " 

In that pamphlet by Gay which we quoted earlier, there is 
an amusing description of the scene in the London literary 
world after Steele had closed the Taller and not yet started 
the Spectator. The death of the real Tatter gave birth to a 
succession of false Tatters, "each of which ”, says Gav, "with 
equal truth and wit, assured us he was the genuine Isaac 
Bickerstaff ’’; and also to other papers of the same kind, with 
names like the Growler, the Whisperer, the Tell-tale, etc. 
Most of these lesser stars were extinguished in the blaie of 
glory that attended the new venture of Steele and Addison. 

T 3 ie successors of the Spectalor were even more numeroui. 
Steele himself was responsible for the Guardian (1713), the 
Englishman, the Lover, and the Reader, followed by Town 
Talk, the Tea-Table, Chit-chat, the Plebeian, and the Theatre 

of entbasusm both is the composition of poetry and m the appredatioo 
of it. He was followed by Isaac Watts, who io the preface (1709) 
to Horae Lyricae had stressed the imaginative quality of the hteraton 
of the Bible. 
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(1720). Rather like Dickens in Victorian journalism, Steele 
seems to have been always in a hurry to break new ground 
and was continually starting new projects, each of which he 
thought would make his fortune. The Guardian -was the 
most distinguished of these later papers, none of which 
lasted very long. Steele a.ssumcd for it the role of "Nestor 
Ironside", an elderly man who, having got his wards safely 
off his hands, wishes to act the "guardian" to the whole 
town, "to make the pulpit, the bar, and the stage all act in 
concert in the care of piety, justice, and virtue”. The con¬ 
tributors included Addison. Berkeley, and Pope, but the 
paper was not of the same kind as the Spectator, being even 
more jiolitical than the Taller In its successor, the English¬ 
man, Steele—now M.P. for Stockbridge—fought vigorously 
for Whig princijdes against Swift’s Tory Examiner. In 1710 
Addison had started a Whig Examiner for the same purpose, 
blit this, though it contained some of his wittiest work, had 
proved unsuccessful. 

One of the most interesting pieces in the Guardian was 
Steele’s descrijition of the overwhelming success of his friend’s 
Cato. Addison had at last finished this poetic drama, but 
had come to agree with Drydcn that it was poetrv for reading 
rather than a drama for the stage.* But he consented to its 
production at Drury Lane, when it was urged that the time 
was ripe for animating the public with the sentiments of 
liberty that he had put into Cato’s mouth. The political 
atmosphere was stormy: the Tories, though in office, felt 
veiy insecure, two of their senior statesmen, Harley (Lord 
Oxford) and Bolingbroke, being, it was suspected, in league 
with the Jacobites. The Queen was ill, and the Hanoverian 
succession —and therefore the Protestant cause—seemed more 
in danger than at any time since the Revolution. Cato was 
therefore received almost as a contemporary political manifesto, 

•“When Addison was a student at Oxford." records Edward 
Young, “he sent up this play [or the first three or four acts] to his 
fneod Drydon, as a propw ^rson to recommend it to the theatre, 
if it deserved it; who returned it. with ver>' great commendation; 
but with his opinion that, on the stage, it could not meet with its 
deserved success." 
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the Tories, anxious to prove themselves statinch friends to 
liberty, applauding it as warnilv as the Whigs. Pojx'. who 
wrote the prologue, says in a letlor to a friend “ The numerous 
and violent claps of the W^hig party on the one side of the 
theatre were echoed back 1)V the Tones on the other; while 
the author sweated behind the scenes with concern to find 
their applause proceeding more from the hand than the 
head 

There seems little m the jdav itself in cause so much 
enthusiasm The characteis are mere mouth-pieces for fine 
sentiments, expressed m the dullest of Augustan verse As 
Dennis pointed out at the lime, the plav is full of absurd 
situations, owing to Addison's concern foi the classic rule of 
Unity of Place: conspiracy against Cato, and love-making to 
his daugliter, all taki* place in Cato's own hall Hut Dennis's 
opinion was not shared by most contemfiorarv critics More 
typical was the opinion of Voltaire, \n1io called the play a 
masterpiece, praising Addison as "the first hngli.sh writer 
who composed a regular tragedy ” - that is. a tragedy com|X)sed 
by the classical rules It is significant that Voltaire's opinion 
of Shakespeare was nearlv as disparaging as Rvmer's 

The later career of Steede anti Adthson in journalism and 
politics is not of much literary imjiortance In 1714 Addison 
re\’ivcd the Spectator for six months, with the assistance of 
Tickell and John Byrom. Some of Hvrom's pieces arc well 
worth reading, but the death of the Queen that year, and 
Addison's political preoccupations, soon lirouglit the revival 
to a close. On the return of the Whigs to office, Addison took 
up again his old post in Ireland and was later employed in 
writing a Government paper called the hreehalder He was 
rewarded with the post of Commissioner for Trade, aftcrw'ards 
becoming for a short time a Secretary of Slate. But in 1718 
he had to resign for reasons of health, and he died the year 
after at the age of fortv-seven. 

Steele survived his friend ten years. He had been knighted 
in 1714 and had held various official positions. His only 
literary success during the years after Addison's death was his 
last comedy, The Conscious Lovers, which was acted in 1722. 
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Other men attempted to repeat the popularity of the 
Spectator, with no more success than the original collaborators. 
A partial exception was the Freethinker (1718-21), edited by 
Ambrose Philips; this ran to 350 numbers and ranked high in 
contemporary estimation. The title was rather misleading, 
for the kind of free-thinking advocated was not in religion but 
in politics, and even there it was only a cover for orthodox 
Whig principles 

Gentlemen-Philosophers 

We have observed that the Augustans had a suspicion of 
pedantry, that their ambition was to bring philosophy out of 
colleges to dwell at coffee-tables. Addison equated the twin 
ideals of the age when he remarked that a philosopher was 
what he meant by a gentleman. 

This notion of every gentleman his own philosopher seems 
an attractive one, but in point of fact, of course, there were 
"professional" philosophers in the Augustan Age as in any 
other, though they might not have regarded themselves as 
such. Before we go on to treat of Swift and the Tory Opposi¬ 
tion, we can glance at some of the more professional purveyors 
of thp dominant philosophy who were behind the accepted 
ideas of the Spectator. 

John Locke (1632-1704) was the leading theorist of the 
Revolution. We have observed his influence on religious 
toleration. His chief work, An Essay concerning Human 
Understanding, was published in 1690 and had a great influence 
in France as well as in England. It helped to correct 
established errors and to get rid of prejudice, and if Locke’s 
thought had some striking limitations, particularly over the 
place of imagination in human life, it was his own pupil, the 
third Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1713), who came to amend 
him, without losing his master's sense of proportion. 

Shaftesbury, though often called a Deist, was in truth 
opposed to religious controversy of any kind. His writings, 
collected under the title Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions and Times (1711), deal with moral and aesthetic 
to]^ in a way that recalls the Cambridge Piatonists of the 
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seventeenth century—those philosophers who were the only 
neutral element during the Civil War—and anticipates to 
some degree the philosophy of Coleridge. His iiifluonce is 
seen on the poetry of Pope, Thomson, and .‘\kensiife, and on 
the criticism of Addison, Francis Hutcheson, and the Scottish 
philosophers of the later cightcentfi century His Charac¬ 
teristics were attacked t>y the Dutch [ihvsician Hemard 
Mandeville in the elaborated version (172J) of The Table of the 
Bees. The most distingucsheil Christian philosopher of the 
age. George Berkeley (ibSs-iysj), later Bishop of Cloyne, 
replied to both Shaftesburt' and Mandeville m liis Alctphron 

(m2}- 

The work of Berkeley takes us a little out of our (lenod and 
is, in any case, too large and technical a subject for literary 
history. But his Essay on I'tsion (lyord and Principles of 
Human Knowledge (1710) come within the jicnod of the 
Taller and Spectator, and after he came to Kngland in 1712 he 
gained the friendship of both Swift and Steele and wrote 
papers in the Guardian against the freethinkers. I’art of the 
argument in his Essay towards Preventing the Kuin of Great 
Britain (1721) would ha\ e pleased Addison, for he wrote that 
national salvation was only to be secured by individual 
uprightness and deplored such things as "the tnfling vanity 
of apparel ” imported from France. All in all. Berkeley was 
probably the philosopher nearest the ideal of the Spectator, 
the influence of Locke having gone into some directions which 
Steele and Addison, though tolerant men, could not approve. 
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"I havr i’V'er hatcJ all nations, professions and com¬ 
munities, and all my love is towards individuals, for 
instance, I hate the tnl>e of lawyers, but 1 love Counsellor 
Such a-onc and Judge Such a*one. so with physicians— 

I will not speak of my own tratlc—soldiers, English, 
Scotch. J-rench, and the rest But pnncipallv I hate and 
detest that animal called man. thougli I heartily love 
John. Peter. Thomas, and so forth This is the system 
ufHin which I have governed invsrlf manv \ears ” 

bwiFT writing to Pope alxiut Gulhvet's Traveh 


Whigs and Tones 

We have observed the close relation between literature and 
politics in the Aupiistan Age, when even the coffee-houses 
were divided into Whig and Tory, where statesmen could mix 
with wnters willing to support their cause. But inevitably 
our first chapter has dealt mainly with Whig wnters, for 
though there were Tory administrations in 1698 and 1710 it 
was the Whig party who were behind the Revolution of 1688 
and the basic political assumptions of the Augustan Age. 
The Tories were in rather a difficult position at this time, for 
traditionally they were the party who supported the rights of 
the king, and it was only their (car of a Catholic succession 
that made them join the WTiigs in welcoming the Prince of 
Orange. When they obtained jxiwer in 1710, theirs was an 
uneasy rule, lor several of their ministers were in correspon¬ 
dence with the Pretender and were intriguing for a Stuart 
restoration The Elector of Hanover was in the hands of 
the Whigs, and when he eventually succeeded as George I the 
main body of the Tories—being anxious, as we have seen in 
their reception of Addison's Caio, to prove themselves staunch 
adherents of Protestantism and Liberty—W'ere forced to further 
i<> 
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compromise their old position and acquiesce reluctantly m the 
rule ol a foreign dynasty almost entirely dependent on their 
rivals, 

Curiously enough, though, when we Lorisidcr the political 
writers of the age, we iind the princiyial talents on the Tory 
side rather than the Whig Steele and .\ddison, and Uurnel 
and Philips, were able men, but the lorv wits inelnded Swift, 
Prior, Gav, Bohngbroke, Arbuthnot, ,\tterlmrv, Parnell, Dr 
Sheridan, and to a certain extent Poyx' • This aiqiarent 
paradox is not so remarkable if we remember the genius of the 
age for satire and how much more yiolent satiie becomes if 
directed against the party or (ihilosojiliy m yniwer .After 1714 
the Tory satirests did valuable work as a kind of Ills Majesty's 
Opjxisition, showing up the corruption of Whig government, 
particularly m Ireland, and before that date they wire useful 
cntics of some of the jiolitical assimijitions of the age 

The most uujxirtant liguie, of course, is Swift, who has a 
depth and bitterne.ss in Ins writing far removed from thegcntl* 
cnticism of the S/ta tutor We feel that Steele and Addison, 
even while iiuKking the town, weie of the town themselves; 
Swift, in his greatest works, seems to sjxak from outside and 
IS in a jxisition somewhat jiaraliel to Tory jioliticians as 
opjxiscd to the Whigs The analogy should not Ix' drawn too 
close, but It IS scarcelv an accident that the two most refire- 
sentative writers of the age belonged to the generally dominant 
W'hig party, while the satinst most in opjiosition to the 
tendencies of contemporary society- in a Newtonian age, for 
example, he laughed at science in the Voyage to Laputa —came 
to support the losing side A Tory Sjx-ctator and a Whig 
Gulliver were not fiersons capable of being produced by the 
eveqts of the time. 

The most public of writers has, however, a private life; 
and though too much has been made of the personal reasons 
for Swift's misanthropy, there is no doubt that private 
bitterness as well as public disappointment formed the mood 

• The GMm editor ol the poet refera to ' The oppoeition, to which 

X was attached by peraoiul tnendshipi rather than by any diatioct 
ad creed". 
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in which Gulliver and the Irish pamphlets were written. 
Swift is not a simple figure to understand, and before we come 
to the period of his greatest works, when he was, as it were, 
unofficial leader of His Majesty’s Opposition, we must glance 
at his early career with Sir William Temple and at the sub¬ 
sequent period of the English pamphlets, when he was, for a 
short time, a real power in the land. 

Swift's Early Life 

Jonathan Swift {16(17-1745) was born, like Steele, of Enghsh 
parents in Dublin, being distantly related on his father's side 
to the poet Dryden and on his mother's to Dorothy Osborne, 
wife of the Whig statesman Sir William Temple. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1689 accepted an 
offer by Dorothy Osborne of a position m Temple's household 
at Moor Park, Surrey. There he became secretarj' to the 
retired statesman and also tutor to Temple's natural daughter 
Esther Johnson, the "Stella'' of the Journalind the poems.* 
Though he found his position as " poor relation ’’ somewhat 
irksome, much of his later insight into political affairs must 
have had its ongin in his conversations wdth Temple and the 
Opportunities he had at Moor Park of meeting the statesmen 
who were governing the country in the years immediately 
following the Revolution He must have discovered early on 
that "system'' he describes in the famous letter to Pope— 
quoted as epigraph to this chapter —and e\'cn at this date 
must have been able to separate his scorn for politicians as a 
species from his admiration for certain individuals among 
them. There is tnith, as well as the exaggeration necessary 
to drive the tnith home, in what he was later to write in the 
person of Surgeon GulUver. In the island of Glubbduhdrib, 
where the Governor has the power of calling whom he pleases 
from the dead. 

Three kings protested to me that tn tbeir whole reigns 
they never did once prefer *ny person of nwrit, oaless by 
mistake or treachery of some minister u whom they 
confided: neither would they do it if they were to live 


* See further, footnote to p. 6t below 
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again. And they showed, with great strength of reason, 
that the royal throne could not be supported without 
corruption, because that positive, conhdent. restive 
temper, which virtue infused into a man. was a perpetual 
clog to public business. 

Swift himself was anxious to be preferred, and must have 
been exasperated by the compliment Temple paid him ol 
finding him too useful as secrelar)' to recomnieiid him for a 
higher position elsewhere. It has been said tliat Addison 
would have made an excellent Dean ot St Patrick's, while 
Swift would have been m liis nght position a.s Secretary of 
State; and the future Dean tells us that he had "a scruple ol 
entering the Church merely lor support" He overcame his 
reluctance m 1694, when Temple oflered him a small iwst in 
the rolls-office, and. being aggrieved, lie went liack lo Dublin 
to seek holy orders. 

He was given a small living in a village near Helfast, and 
soon found the job even more dispiriting than his life with 
Temple. His old master missed his aid and at his request 
Swift returned to Moor Park till Temple’s dcatli in iti'iii. He 
then returned to Ireland, as cliaplain lo Lord Herkeley at 
Dublin Castle, and m 1700 Berkeley gave him the living of 
Laracor in County Meath. But his subsequent career as an 
Irish country parson is chiefly remarkable lor Ins long absences 
in England and for the beginning of his work as jxilitical 
pamphleteer 

"A TaU of a Tub" 

Though Swift published nothing till alter Temple s death, 
during his years at Moor Park he had been writing both poems 
and,prose satires, some ol which had been circulated in manu¬ 
script among his patron's wide circle of acquaintance. His 
poetry was never to become very important, compared with 
his prose,* and one of his early Pind^c odes, the feebleness 

• Among th« lew exception* it the »upcrb Verut m tiu DiM of 
Dr Smjt, wnUon by Hmstlf. This must be one ol the best pieces of 
Augustan venw satire, apart from Pope’s, the acknowledged master. 
It seas snitten in 1731 a^ publbbed 1730. 
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of which has to be read to be believed, led Dryden to say, 
‘Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet”. Here we must 
consider the two principal works in prose satire that preceded 
his entry into the political field The Battle of the Bonks and 
A Tale of a Tub. both of which were written in 1697 and 
published together in 1704 

Compared with Gulliver, they are both "dated”; but the 
argument of the Tub is still of considerable interest, whereas 
the origin of the Baitlc—iho contro\crsy between ancient and 
modem literature—is one of those Augustan cpiarrels which 
seem almost incomprehensible to-day. The controversy arose 
in Paris and spread to England in ibci2. when Temple wrote 
an essay in which he praiserl ancient literature at the expense 
of modem, unfortiinatelv citing the l.elteis of Phalaris as an 
example of ancient siifH-riority. In an appendix to William 
Wotton's defence of the moderns, Richard Hentley. the most 
distinguished classical scholar of the age, proved these letters 
to be spurious, later settling the whole question in a learned 
Dissertation upon the Tptslles of Phalans Swift sided with 
Temple, no doubt at his request, but tiis indifference to the 
issue, and his contempt tor academic controversy, can be seen 
in the foreword, where after giving a summary of the dispute 
he tells us that the books in St James's Libraiy (that is, the 
Royal Library, which Kentley was in charge of) "looking upon 
themselves as parties iinncipally concerned, took up the con¬ 
troversy. and came to a decisne battle; but the manuscript, 
by the injury of fortune or weather, being in several [daces 
imperfect, we cannot learn to which side the victory fell”. 

This was a favounte device of Swift's, used agam in one of 
the digressions in A Tate of a Tub: 

The present argument is the most abstracted that • 
ever I engagetl in, it strains my faculties to their highest 
stretch. and I desire the reader to attend with the utmost 
propensity. for I now proceed to unravel this knottv point. 

There is in mankind a certain (Hu multa 
tUsidsrantHr). And this I take to be a clear solution 
of the matter. 

It is typical of Swift, that last phrase or two. with its contempt 
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for abstract reasoning personified in the slmig of the shoulders 
by which he leaves the "knotty point " exactly where it was 
before. 

The twin intentions of .-I TaU of a TmA - 'written lor the 
universal improvement ol mankind "--were to show up "the 
numerous and gross corruptions in religion and learning". 
The digressions deal with the corruptions in learning, the central 
story running through the Ixxik being a parable ol three 
brothers, I’eter (intended to represent the Chinch ol Koine), 
Martin (the Lutherans and more especialh- the Church of 
lingland), and Jack (the Calvinists and partiriilarlv the 
Puritans), whose careers show tip the corruptions in religion. 
The brothers are each given a coat bv their lather, who in his 
will leaves them directions lor tlu ir use 'I he co.its represent 
the outward lorms ol religion, the will the srript' res At 
first the brothers lire in harnionv together, and travel into 
various countries, destroving monsters and giants (the heathen 
religions). Hut then they come into town and find their 
coats out of fashion, the will iinlortim.atelv forbidding them to 
embellish the original material l or the moment they arc at 
a loss, but Peter, with an ingenuity that is supposed to 
satirise the subtle methods of the mediaeval schoolmen, 
pretends to find pcnnission in the will to adorn their coats, 
first with shoulder-knots, then with fringes anrl gold lace. He 
then persuades his brothers that it would be best to shut the 
will up out of sight " in a strong box brought out of (ireece or 
Italy , . . and trouble themselves no further to examine it. but 
only refer to its authority whenever they thought fit”. 

Peter now becomes very boastful, claiming to be called 
lord Peter and to take precedence over his brothers He makes 
a nuiyber of inventions, including a pardon for all offences 

Whenever it happened that any rogue ol Newgate 
was condemned to be hanged. I^ter would odor him a 
pardon for a certain sum ol money, which when the p<ior 
caitiff bad made all shifts to scrape up and send, his 
lordship would return a piece of paper in this form. 

"To all mayors, sheriffs, jaiiors. constables, baihffs, 
hangmen, etc Whereas we aie mformed that A.B 
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remains in the hands of yon, or some of you, under the 
sentence of death. We will and command you, upon 
sight hereof, to let the said prisoner depart to his own 
habitation, whether he stands condemned for murder, 
sodomy, rape, sacrilege, incest, treason, blasphemy, etc., 
for which this shall be your sufficient warrant; and if 
you fail hereof, G— d—mn you and yours to alt eternity. 

And so we bid you heartily farewell. Your most humble 
man's man. Emperor Peter ” 

The wretches, trusting to this, lost their lives and 
money too 

The contrast between Peter’s arrogance and the humility of 
his signature—the actual general pardons of the Pope were 
signed "servus senorum "—is one of Swift's happiest knocks 
at the Church of Rome. 

It IS now, however, the turn of the Puritans. Martin and 
Jack, incensed at their brother’s insolence, leave him and 
resolve to restore their coats to their original condition. But 
they find this no easy matter to perform, and while Martin is 
careful to take off just those additions that will not injure 
the original fabric, the impetuous Jack "stripping down a 
parcel of gold lace a little too hastily, rent the main body of 
his coat from top to bottom". He endeavours to get Martin 
to imitate his rashness, but upon his brother proceeding as 
circumspectly as before he flics into a rage and leaves him, 
and " in a few days it was for certain reported that he had run 
out of his wits ’'. Swift proceeds to give as many examples of 
Puritan fanaticism as he had previously given of Roman 
corruption; lor instance, the Puritan enthusiasm for the 
Bible is parodied in Jack’s using a copy of the will for every 
purpose he can think of: 

He had a way of working it into any shape he pleased, 
so that It served him for a mghtcap when he went to bed 
and for an umbrella in rainy weather. He would lap a 
piece of it about a sore toe, or, when he had fits, bum two 
inches under his nose: or. if anything lay heavy on his 
stomach, scrape od and swallow as much of the powder 
as srould he on a silver penny , . . 
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Swift’s conclusion, no doubt very gratifying to Anglican 
readers who recalled the partial alliance between the Dissenting 
interest and the Catholics during the reign of James II, is that 
Jack grew so much like his old enemy Peter that 

nothing was more frequent t)i.in for a bailit! to 5ruc 
Jack by the shoulders and cry, "Mr I'eter, you arc the 
King’s prisoner". Or, at other limes, for one of lector's 
nearest friends to accost Jack with open arms. "Dear 
Peter, I am glad to see thee, pray send me one of your 
best medicines for the worms 

Swift's explanation of thi?t curious mistake is one of the finest 
instances of his satirical genius 

For, as it is the nature ol rags to bear a kind of mock 
resemblance to finery, there being a norj of fluttering 
appearance in both whicli is not be distinguished at a 
distance, in the dark, or by short sighted eves. so. in those 
junctures, it fared with Jack and his tatters, that they 
offered to the fir«t view a ridiculous flaunting, which, 
assisting the resemblance in person and air, thwartoil all 
his projects of separation, and loft so ncai a similitude 
between them as frequently deceived the very disciples 
and followers of both 

There is no doubt that Swift thought such passages would win 
him applause from all Anglican readers. But the reception 
of the book was very mixed, and it is said that Queen Anne 
(or her ecclesiastical advisers) was eventually to refuse Swift 
a bishopric because of its authorsliip. 

The reason is not far to seek, for the tone of some of the 
book must have offended religious people of every denomina¬ 
tion. For instance, this passage parodting the sacrament of 
the euebarist must have annoyed many members of the Church 
of England who were willing enough to smile with the author 
over the arrogance of papal pardons' 

•'Come,brothers." said Peter. "faU to, and spare not. 
her* is excellent good mutton. or. hold, now my hand is m. 

I-will help you." At which word, in much ceremony, with 
fork and knife, he carves out two good ibcea of a loaf, and 
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presents each an a plate to his brothers The elder of the 
two. not suddenly entering into lord Peter’s conceit, 
began with very civil language to exan;^ne the mystery. 

"My lord," said he, "1 doubt, with great submission, 
there may be some mistake . " Pray, sir," says Peter, 

"eat your victuals, and leave off your impertinence 
I am not a person to refuse you anything that is reason¬ 
able wine, moderately taken, is a cordial, here is a glass 
a-piecc for you it is true natural juice from the grape, 
none of your damned vintner’s brewings " Having spoke 
thus, he presented to each of them another large dry 
crust, bidding them drink it off, and not be bashful, 
for It would do them no hurl 

This is, admitteilly, a stranpe passa!,'e to come from a 
young clergyman, and tlie question of Swift’s religious opinions 
is complicated. But it would apjxiar certain, at any rate, that 
he disliked the ceremonies and outward sliow of Christianity, 
admiring the ethical teaching of the New Testament, indicated 
in the Tub by the 'plain, easy directions " of the father’s will. 
The passage quoted earlier from Rubtnson Crusoe suggests 
that this plain religion was by no means unpopular in the 
Augustan .Age. if something more orthodo,\ was still deemed 
necessary (or a bishop In some of liis later pamphlets. Swift 
strongly supported, for jxilitical reasons, "a higli and rigid 
regard for the church establishment ", but there is not much 
doubt that his tnie religious opinions were expressed in 
A TaU oj a Tub. 

The PampkUleertn^ Years: I70I-U 

There is some reason to think that, up to about the year 
1710 , Swift was tiymg to form a compromise between the 
two political groups.’ He came frequently to London from 
his “hedge-living ". as he called it, at Laracor. and while 

* Hts contempt for mere party differences can be seen in the 
Voyagi to LtlhpHi. in the descnption of the quarrel between thoee 
who wear high heels to their shoes and those who wear low. as his 
indifference to religious controversy can be seen is the deacription of 
the quarrel between the Lilliputians and the Blefuscuaas. the questioD 
at itme in this case being whether an egg should tw broken at the 
larger end qr the smaller. 
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interesting himself in political questions, tried as far as possible 
to remain a neutral independent figvire between Whig and 
Tory. The Whigs were grateful for his pamphlet of 1701, about 
the impeachment of their ministers. but so far was he. at this 
period, from falling in with the wishes of either party that the 
three pamphlets on religious matters that he published in 
1708— Argument against abolishing Christianity, Project Jnr the 
.■Idvancement of Religion, and .‘sentiments of a Church of England 
Man —had for their jxilitiral comple.'iiuu this phra.se from the 
last' "In order to preserve the ronslitution entire in Church 
and State, whoever has a true value for either would be sure 
to avoid the extremes of Whig for the sake of the former and 
the extremes of Tory for the sake of the lattei " Such a nice 
balance tva.s eminently suited to the coffee-house philosophers 
(as the Tatlcr’s rex'iew of the I’rojecl makes evident) hut the 
Whig statesmen were more otfended than pleased. They 
wanted to make concessions to the Dissenters, mainly as a 
matter of political expediency, and here was the man they had 
expected to be their star pamphleteer recommending "a high 
and rigid regard for the church establishment on the one hand 
and for the principles of civil liberty on the other". When 
he wrote, at the end of this year, his Letter im the Sacramental 
Test, he insisted that the Test be kept up against the 
Dissenters The Bill for the rejn-al of the Test Act was 
supported by the Whigs, and it was lost mainly, it was believed 
at the time, by this pamphlet 

The appeal of these pamphlets for us to-day is largely 
historical, but one of them—the Argument against abolishing 
CArtsItontfy—contains some of Swift's most masterly irony. 
The writer of this passage is evidently the same man who had, 
in the Tub, condemned the corruption of the Church from the 
"plain, easy directions" of the New Testament; 

I hope no reader imagines me so weak as to stand up in 
the datenee of real Christianity, such as used, m primitive 
time^ (if we may believe the authors of those ages) to have 
an ittfiueiice on men's belief and actions to offer at th« 
restoring pi that wooM indeed be a wild project. it would 
be to dig ap foundations, to destroy, at one blow, all the 
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wit, and half tho learning, of the kingdom; to break the 
entire frame and constitution of things; to ruin trade, 
extinguish arts and sciences, with the professors of them; 
in short, to turn our courts, exchanges, and shops, into 
deserts; and would be full as absurd as the proposal of 
Horace, where he advises the Romans, all in a body, to 
leave their city, and seek a new seat in some remote part 
of the world, by way of cure for the corruption of their 
manners. 

This is, admittedly, a gentler sort of irony than much in the 
Tub, and could have appeared in the Toiler —as the Bicker- 
staff Papers (1708-9) actually, as we have seen, formed part 
of the advance publicity for that journal. 

Up till now Swift had maintained his independence of 
party, though he had inclined more to the Whig side than to 
the Tory: but the Whigs were angered by his writings upon 
Dissent—which are certainly rather paradoxical—and he was 
embittered with them because of the failure of his mission to 
the Government on behalf of the Irish clergy. It was Harley's 
promise to agree to this request that finally persuaded Swift 
to throw in his lot with the Tones, and in 17:0 he began to 
contribute to the Examiner, a Tory’ weekly just started by 
Bolingbroke and Prior. There is no doubt that he was sincere 
enough in this partial change of allegiance, but once he had 
definitely taken up the Tory position his pamphleteering 
became less personal and more unscrupulous. His articles 
in the Examiner had great influence, and his pamphlet The 
Conduct of the Allies (1711) is believed to have made the Peace 
of Utrecht generally acceptable to the public. " He must be 
aUowed,” said Johnson, "for a time to have dictated the 
political opinions of the English nation." 

We know more details of this period of Swift's life than of 
any other, because while in London he was writing at odd 
moments those letters to his former pupil, now in Dublin, 
published posthumously as the Journal to Stella. It is evident 
from this Journal that he found his change of circumstances 
highly agreeable and that he enjoyed the dependence of others 
upon himself as mui^ as he bad hated his earlier dependence 
upon Sir William Temple. 'That his mind was not entirely 
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preoccupied with political afiairs—even with his party in 
office and himself the bosom friend of ministers—can be judged 
by the efforts he made to help as many of his literary brethren 
as jxissible. 

He had hoped for an appointment in London as a reward 
for his Conduct, but he was offered in 1713 the Deanery of 
St Patrick's, Dublin, and he accepted it, either for want of a 
better or because he suspected that the Ton,' party was nearing 
the end of its power. Its bncf reign, in fart, clostsl with the 
death of the Queen a year later, and when tlie \'icar of Uray 

turned a cat-m-pan once more. 

And so became a Whig, sir, 

the Dean of St Patrick's retired to Dublin with dignified haste 
and took no further part in English politics 

The Scriblerus Club 

Shortly before the death of the Queen there was founded 
by Swift and others an association of Tory wits called the 
Scriblerus Club. The writings with which this club amused 
Itself were all part of a design intended to parody the weak¬ 
nesses of contemporary hterature in the form of the memoirs 
of a representative Dunce The Memoirs of Scriblerus con¬ 
tained the original idea of Gulliver's Travels and later .suggested 
to Pope his Treatise on the Bathos, thus having a hand also in 
the formation of The Dunciad. Though so jiregnant of 
literary masterpieces, the club had, of course, a decided 
political slant, the writings parodied being mostly those 
written by Whigs. Before wc go on to consider Gulliver 
itself, and the Irish pamphlets, wc can glance briefly at the 
career of two other members of the club—Arbuthnot and 
Bolingbroke—who were Swift's chief colleagues in the Tory 
Opposition. 

John Arbuthnot (1667-1735) is mairdy known to us to-day 
by Pope's Epistle to him and by his connection with Swift. 
But in his time he was consider^ the equal in wit of any of 
the Augustans; and Johnson said, " I think Dr Arbuthnot the 
first man among them. He was the most universal genius. 
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being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning, and a 
man of much humour”. "If there were a dozen Arbuthnots 
in the world," said Swift, " I would bum my Travels.’’ 

He was born m Scotland, studied medicine at Aberdeen, 
and came to London about 1700, where he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, In 1709 he became physician 
to the Queen, and was soon in close touch with the anti- 
Marlborough party at Court, joining with Swift in his efforts 
to make the war and the Duke equally unpopular with the 
nation. The chief of Arbuthnot's contributions were the 
pamphlets later collected under the title of The History of 
John Hull - 111 which he pojiularised the name as a personifica¬ 
tion of Great Britain -and The .Irt of Volthcai written 

in the same year 1712. His style is so much like Swift’s that 
ses’cral of his works were formerly credited to his friend. 
This pas-sage from the introduction to Political I.vtnit, where 
he is considering “whether a he is best contradicted by tnith 
or another he”, is typical 

The author says that, considering the large extent of 
the cylindrical surface of the soul, and the great propensity 
to iKfheve lies in the generality of mankind of late years, 
he thinks tlie proptTi^st rontrad iction to a he is another he • 
for example, if it should be reported that the Pretender 
was at London, one would not contradict it by saying he 
never was in Kngland, but you must prove by eye¬ 
witnesses that ho came no further than Greenwich, but 
then went back again So there was, not long ago, a 
gentleman who atfirmed that the treaty with France, for 
bringing in Popery and slavery into England, was signed 
the 15th of Septeml>er. to which another answered very 
judiciously, not by opposing truth to his he. that there 
was no such treaty, but that, to his certain knowledge, 
there were many things in that treaty not yet adjusted. 

Arbuthnot seems also to have shared with Swift a certain 
innocence about the intrigues of some of their friends. By 
the above passage one would not suspect that Prior had been 
sent on a secret mission to France to arrange a separate peace, 
contrary to the engagements England had made with her 
allies; nor that Bolingbroke and Harley, and Pope's friend 
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Bishop Atterbury, were in secret corrcsix>ndence witli the 
Pretender and were confidently exp«:tinp a Stuart restoration. 
Part of the reason for Swift's disgusted treatment of fiolitics 
in Gulliver may well have been that he was genuinely dis¬ 
illusioned when the truth came out coticcmmg the extent of 
Torv intrigues with the Stuarts. (He himsell regarded "the 
coming of the Pretender as a greater evil than ue are like to 
suffer under the worst Whig Ministry that can be found".) 
ft is significant that neither he nor .Xrluithnot wrote anything 
directly about English politics alter 17 M 

When Atterliuiy arrived at ( alais in on liis journey 
to exile in Prance, he learnt that Bohngbroke had just reached 
there on his way to England, having reciived a loyal pardon 
through one of the King's iiiistressi's "Iheii I am 
exchanged." the Bishop remarked It is tyjiira' of the 
corruption of the ag(‘ that the eoinjiarativelv harmless 
.\tteibur\- should have had to die 111 exile, while the highly 
dangerous Bohngbroke -“pew jieojile,” recorded Lord 
Herx’ey, "either believed him without being deceived or 
trusted him without being betrayed" should have been 
allowed to return Bohngbroke earned on the unofficial 
Torv battle against the Whig government in a jiafier i ailed the 
Craftsman, his attack upon Walpole, which ajijM-ared there in 
1733, failing, however, in its jnirjiose anvl causing the author 
to retreat across the Channel again 

We are hardly concerned heie with the details of his 
political career Like his enemy Marlborough, Henry St 
John (1678-1751) combined great talent with acomjilete lack 
of scruple He was a Secretarv of State at thirtv-two, being 
created k'lscoiint Bohngbroke ten years afterwards. His 
later wntings on patriotism Letter on the Sptnt 0/ Patriotism 
(173(1^, Idea of a Patriot King (17,58)-greatly influenced the 
"King's Friends ” of the time of George III and also Disraeli 
in the "Young Ivngland” perioil The Letters on the Study 
and Use of History (1735) is his chief historical work 

He comes into Augustan literature mainly as the friend of 
Sw’ift and Pope. He founded the Examiner with I^rior. and 
the Brothers' Club with Prior and Swift. He lived near 
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Pope for ten years and his deistical philosophy is behind the 
Essay on Man. But he was no more a real philosopher than 
his friend, his talents in writing being of the rhetorical kind. 
His oratory was said to be very impressive, Pitt once remarking 
that his speeches were the most desirable of all the lost items 
of literature. 

Swift's Irish Pamphlets 

While his friends Atterbuiy and Bolingbrokc were actually 
exiled, and Prior and Harley put in prison. Swift merely 
conceived himself as " banished ’’ from London and the 
literary world in 1714 • He had never taken much interest 
in the affairs of his native country, and had always regarded 
himself as an Knglishman, which he undoubtedly was by 
race But it would haw needed a man of much less imagina¬ 
tion than his. not to ha\o been struck by the misery of Ireland 
at this time, particuharly, of course, among the poor. 
Evidently two motives combined to form his services to 
Ireland' his natural desire to .see some measure of reform in 
the country of his "exile" and the no less natural, if less 
honourable, desire to attack the Whigs for their nilsgovem- 
mcnt of John Bull's Other Island 

The first opportunitv came m iyz2. when a patent was 
given by the English (lOxernment to a man named Wood, to 
proxide Ireland with a copixr coinage "Wood's ha'pence", 
as the coins came to l>e callcel. were not worth their face value, 
the margin of profit going chieliv to the King's mistress, the 
Duchess of Kendal. So much resistance to this dubious 
transaction was shown in Ireland that the Government in 

• He later wrote, in the Verus om ih* Dtath of l>r Swtfi 
With horror, gnef, despair the Dean 
Beheld the dire destructive scene 
His friends in exile, or the Tower, 

Himsell within the frown of Power. 

Pursued bv base envenom'd pcrw. 

Far to the land of slaves and fens, 

A servile race in folly nurs'd. 

Who truckle most, when treated worst . 

Enty hath own'd it wai his doing. 

To save that helpleia land from ruin 
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1724 was forced to open an enquiry, a Priw Council committee 
eventually reporting in favour of the patent with some 
modifications. 

It was while this committee was sitting, and the whole 
country in an uproar, that Swift, who had protested privately, 
came out into the open. It was a splendid opportiinitv. and 
he seized it with as much energy as his earlier opportunitii-s 
against Marlborough He came forward in the guise of a 
simple Dublin draiKT, asserting in his first Letter, addressed to 
"the tradesmen, shopkeepers, farmers, and countrvqK’ople in 
general of the kingdom of Ireland", that the acceptance of 
the coinage meant the rum of tlii' land The second l)ra/>ier's 
Letter urged that the coins be refused individually by every 
patriotic Irishman*, the third I.elter exaimni-d the report of 
the committee, and found it wanting, while the f uirth Leiter 
(1725). the most famous, was almost a declaration of Irish 
independence "all government, without the consent of the 
governed, is the very definition of slavery". 

It IS charactenslic of hwift's hold upon the melancholy 
facts, to see the conte.xt m which this famous phrase is 
couched: "for, in reason, all government, without the consent 
of the governed, is the very definition of slavery: but, m fact, 
eleven men well armeil will certainly subdue one single man in 
his shirt". 

From this time forward. Swift busied himself about Irish 
affairs, as well as about the affairs of Lilliput, Brolrdingnag, 
etc., making two journeys to London between 1726 and 1727, 
m the first of which he complained personally to WalfKile aixmt 
the misgovemment of Ireland, and in the second, when the 
death of George I gave him some hope that he might assist 

• Jwrft also wrote many ballads on the aub)oct, including An 
EtceUtnl Srw Song, in which Wood is siippuaed to cry 
My dear Iruh (oiks 
Come leave off your jokes 
And buy up rny ha'pence so hne; 

So (air and so bright 
They’ll give you delight 
Observe how they glisten and shine . . 

These ballads had an enormous popularity and reached. o( course, 
a public to whom the Drapm’t Litters srere unknown. 
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BoUngbrokc in displacing their Whig enemy from the govern¬ 
ment, he enjoyed the resounding success of his Travels, which 
he had permitted Pope to dispose of for £200 six months before. 
But w'hen he returned to Dublin, where he was received with 
bells and bonfires as the Champion of the Irish—a guard of 
honour conducted him through the streets—ho found Stella on 
her deathbed, she died in Jannarv the following year. 

Though the Draptcr's Letter', had been successful in their 
object, they were written with that unscrnpnlonsness that 
Swift had earlier displayed in 7 he Conduct of the Allies and m 
the Uxaminer articles As literature, the Letters and the 
minor Irish pamphlets are inferior, not only to Gulliver, but 
to Swift's last service to lieland—the famous Modest Proposal 
of 1720--which has a more universal appeal Its full title is 
A Modest Proposal for Preventinf; the Children of Poor People 
in Ireland from heini; a Hurden to their Parents or Country, and 
for making them ILneficial to the Public, and it is one of the 
finest pieces of Swift's irony. He apjiarently recommends 
the Irish jioor to sell their children 

to jvfsf^ns of and fortune through the kingdom, 

always advising the mother to let them suck plentifully 
in the last month, so as to render them plump and fat 
for a gofxl table A child will make two dishes at an 
entertainment ftir friends, and when the family dines* 
alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable 
dish. and. seasoned with a little pepper or salt, will be 
very g‘K^^l boihxl on tlie fourth day. especially m winter 

The next paragraph hut one is among Swift's most c.xcellcnt 
effects' " 1 grant this food wif] be somewhat dear, and there¬ 
fore very proper for landlords, who. as they have already 
devoured most of the parents, seem to have the best title to 
the children .". .And a few pages further on' "The poorer 
tenants will have something of value of their own, which by 
law mav he made liable to distress, and help pav their land¬ 
lord's rent, their com and cattle being already seized, and 
money a thing unknown ", 

Swift was not content here, as he had been in the Drapier's 
Letters, to be merely a destructi've critic; he had his own 
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proposals for Irish reform—first sketched out m his Proposal 
for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures (17C0)- -and he 
puts them forward at the close of his bahy-boilmf; schenie, 
but so wrapped up in irony that he introduces these perfectly 
serious proposals only to dismiss them, as bemjt altogether too 
immodest and extrax-agant ever to be taken up 

I desire the reader uil! obscr'.e th.it 1 t lUiil.ite my 
remedy lor tins one mduidiial kingdom ul In l.uid, and 
for no other that ever was, or 1 think ever <.an he, ujnm 
earth Therefore let no man talk to me of otlier 
expedients of taxing our absemtees at five shilling’s a 
pound of using neither tlothfs nor housclKild fuiniture, 
except what is our own growth am] manufat liirt of 
being a little cautious not to sell out tonntiy .iiiil 
conscience for leithing of teaching landlords to liave 
at le<ist one degree of iiiercv towaid their tenants 
let no man talk to me of these and the like expedients, till 
he has at least some glimpse* of hope that there will be 
ever some hearty and sincere attempt to put Ihetn in 
practice 


"Gulliver's Travels" 

It has often been consulered a pitv that most jicople know 
of Swift only through his authorship of 'I ravel's tnlo several 
rcnuHc Nations of the World bv Lemuel Gulliver, first u surgeon 
and then a captam of seicful ships, which riifistei piece first 
appeared in I72<> and has since been reprinted m numerous 
editions and translated into most foreign languages It has, 
of course, always been a favourite with children, and many 
critics have claimed that tins is the irony of time which has 
defeated Swift’s original ironic intention Vet we should 
remei^ber that from the start the book was popular with 
children as well as their elders -Gay and Pope, in a joint letter 
to the author, wrote that "from the highest to the lowest it is 
universally read, from the cabinet council to the nursery . . . 
the whole town, men, women, and children, arc quite full of 
it *'—and. furthermore, that some of the supreme masterpieces 
of literature (for instance, Don Quixote and the Pilgrim's 
Progress) have similarly appealed at vanous levels and ages, 
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from youth up. Perhaps it is the very definition of a master¬ 
piece that it should be universal in this sense as well as in 
others. Gulliver is certainly a fine example of irony, but we 
should not lose sight of the fact that it is also one of the 
supreme comic masterpieces of the world, equal to the best 
work of Chaucer and Dickens, of Rabelais and MoWre, of 
Cervantes and Gogol. We have been so familiar with its 
comic quality from childhood that in later life we tend to 
ignoie it, concentrating instead on the more brutal satire of 
the book, [larticularly in the voyages to Lapiita and the 
Hou\hiihnms, which are often missed out in modem editions 
for children. The first thing to say about Gutlivcr is, then, 
that as comedy it is not only Swift's masterpiece but one of the 
masterpieces of all time The fact that w e know it from youth 
upwards no more detracts from its humorous stature than a 
similar fact detracts from the height of allegory attained by 
the i’i/griffl’s Progress. 

I he second thing to note is that the book is a whole, a 
clearly-conceived organic unity. Ihe satire deepens, by 
design, as the adventures jiroceed, it is almost entirely 
pleasant in I.illiput, more di.sturbing in llrobdingnag. sarcastic 
in Laputa. and “furious, raging obscene" (or so Thackeray 
and others have thought it) in the country of the Houvhnhnms 
and the T ahoos l hackcray's view here should be taken with 
a pinch of salt. Satire is satire, and though the I'eyagc tu the 
Houyhnhnms contains the deepest irony' of Swift, it also 
contains that element of humour that nins like a vein of sanity 
through the book. The Yahoos arc dreadful enough, but are 
clearly intended to depict the iiccs of mankind—or, which was 
to Swift much the same thing, mankind in the lump rather 
than the individuals comprising it. They no more rep’-ese-nt 
humanity than Mr Pt'cksnifi represents the Christian spirit; 
and it is significant that Dickens, too, was saddled with an 
intention not his own. being forced to put a footnote to a page 
in Chuiileu-it explaining that Mr Pecksniff's views on life were 
not the author's. 

Swift's love of the individual comes out in all four voyages. 
The Lilliputian court is held up to our derision, but just as 
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Swift found certain ministers and courtiers in London to be 
honest and upright men, so Gulliver procures the friendship of 
Reldresal, principal secretary for private affairs. The 
Emperor himself is a fairly honest person, besides being taller, 
by almost the breadth of Gulliver’s nail, than any of his court 
( “which alone is enough to strike an a«e into the beholders "); 
but he is spoilt by the ambition Gulliver arouses in him by the 
capture of the fleet of Blefcscu In Brobdingnag, we have the 
varied natures of Gluindalchtch on the one hand and her 
miserly father on the other. In Laputa, Giillu'er conceives 
the utmost respect tor "a great lord at court, nearly related to 
the King " who is regarded by the nation as " the most ignorant 
and stupid jiersoii among them ”, but who is actually one of 
the few Laputans too intelligent to be taken m by the current 
academics Even among the Houvhnhniiis, there is the 
sorrel nag ("who always loved me”) neighing on the beach as 
Gulliver sails away: "Take care of thyself, gentle Valiool" 
We say "even among the Houyhnhnms”, for it has often 
been noticed, whether by Swift's intention or not,* that these 
horses, eminent in Reason, have but few natural "human" 
emotions; their marriages, for instance, are marriages of 
convenience, or rather of eugenics 

They are exactly careful to cho<)!^c such colours as 
will not make any disa^eeabie mixture in the breed 
Stxcnfith IS chiefly valued m the male, and comeliness in 
the female, not upon the account of love (Swift seems 
hastily to add} but to preserve the race from degenerating 
The young couple meet. an<l are joined, merely because 
It is the determination of their parents and frwnds; it is 
what they sec done every day. and they look upon it as one 
of the necessary actions of a reasonable being 

MosC people would prefer to this near-forecast of a totalitarian- 
state-incubator—in other passages, it is interesting to observe, 

* Probably it was unintentional: it is notoriously more diftcult 
to decenbe an ideal race than to satirise the vices of actual mankind. 
Compared with other products of utcmia or erewhon, the Houyhnhnms 
are ^'reasonably*' successful, ^'hether there was any intention of 
saUrittag the Aufustan ideal it uncertain, for these are certainly 
Auguttan horses, coflfoe-bouse steeds 
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Swift has some intentional satire of totalitarian tendencies— 
even the lust of the young female Yahoo who surprised 
Gulliver bathing and embraced him "after a most fulsome 
manner 

Johnson’s criticism of Gulliver —"When once you have 
thought of big men and little men, if is very easy to do all the 
rest"- -IS as fatuous as his cnticism of the Conduct of the 
Allies* and only takes into account the first two X'oyages. 
Swift had the more subtle idea, which he puts forward in the 
early pages of the second \'oyage, when Gulliver is in a 
"terrible agitation of mind " as he expects to be "a morsel in 
the mouth of the first among these enormous barbarians ” who 
happens to seize turn " I'lidoubtedly," Gulliver reflects, 
"philosophers are m the right, when tliev tell us nothing is 
great or little otherwisr- than by coni|)arison ” This theme of 
relativity runs right through the book, and the working-out 
of it is surely among the liiiest feats of imaginative genius in 
the Knglisli language 

The Brobdingnagians w ere not so barbarous as Gulln cr had 
feared. He became aware of a i ertain respect for their culture 
and attainments, though he could never get the King—such 
was the " nan ow ness ” of the nation's education - to appreciate 
the glory and the art of those wars which he told him were so 
common an extierience in far-off Kurope. Indeed, the King 
was ania/e<l when (iulliver s|K)ke proudly of missiles "which 
would rip up the (lavements, tear the hoiisrs to pieces, burst 
and throw s(ilmtcrs on eveiy side, dashing out the brains of all 
who came near ", and had the impicrtincnce to be "struck with 
horror" at the thought that "so imjiotent and grovelling an 
insect " as Gulliver "could entertain such inhuman ideas, and 

•■'Swilt having l)wn mentioned. ' records BoswcU. ' Johnson, as 
usual, treated him with httic respect as an author Some of us 
endeawured to support the Dean of St Patnek's by various ar^ments 
One in particular piai'^ed his (.ondutt of ihf Alias Johnson 'Sir. 
hki Oomduft cf the A lias is a jX'rformance of vet)* little ability.’ * Surely. 

aatd Or Douglas, ' vou must allow it has strong facts ' Johnson; 
‘Why, yes. Sir: but what i» that to the merit of the composition’ In 
the sesftions-paper of the Old Bailey there are strong facts. House* 
breaking is a strong fact, robbery is a strong fact; and murder u a 
mighty strong fact “ (etc ) 
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in so familiar a manner, as to appear wholly unmoved at all 
the scenes of blood and desolation " he had painted. And the 
ignorant King ("the learning of this people," says Gulliver, 
"is very defective") gave it as his opinion Swift is here 
paraphrasing Bacon -that " whoever could make two ears of 
corn, or two blades of grass, to grow iiixin a spot of ground, 
where only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, 
and do more essential service to his eoiiiitry, than the whole 
race of politicians put together" 

Gulliver has to make two more voyages, and tind himself a 
\'ahoo. though a gentle one. before he is able to appreciate the 
wisdom of the Hrobdingnagiaii king .\iid then he wislies 
that the Hoiiyhnhnrns could "send a sufficient number of 
their inhabitants for civilising huro()e, by te,aching iis the first 
principles of honour, justice, truth, tenijierance. jiublic sjiirit, 
fortitude, chastity, fncndsluj), benevolence, and fidelity", 
" The names of all which virtues," Swift addschaiacteristically, 
" arc still retained among us in most languages,"* 

That "familiarity" which the Brobilingnagian king 
observed in Gulliver’s acquaintance with "the art of war" is 
only one of several left hooks wliidi Swift deals to the mind of 
the twentieth century We, too, ha\e become haliitiiated to 
warfare and. like (lulliver, can ap|iteciate the finer points of a 
new missile which will "rip up the pavements" and "tear the 
houses to pieces". hTirthermore, wc can easily see from our 
aeroplanes that the enemy are the most diminutive of l.illi- 
putians, not creatures of flesh and blocni like ourselves. If 
the " Dunces " are more [lowerful to-day than they were in the 
•Augustan Age, we have suffered even more pcrhajis from the 
" polite attentions ” of the Vahoos. 

Ope of the earliest and most innocent of Swift's jests had 
been that parody of Robert Boyle's Meditations, A Meditation 
upon a Broomstick, with which he had deceived Lady Berkeley. 

• Swift's friend, the poet and cntic Edward V'oung. shrewdly 
obsw^’od that "If his favourite houybnhnnu could writ**, and Swift 
had been one of them, every horse with him would have been an am, 
and he would have written a panef^ic on mankind, saddling with 
much reproach the present heroes of his pen" (ConfKturtt on 
Original Compostiton. 1759 ) 
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It is recorded by Dr Sheridan* that, while reading out this 
parody, Swift preserved an inflexible gravity of countenance. 
On a much larger scale, that is the secret behind the comic 
success of Gulliver, the irony owing a great deal to the perfect 
gravity of the style—for instance, in that passage about the 
awe of the beholders at the great height of the King of Lilliput 
or when Gulliver indignantly denies that "an excellent lady” 
(not six inches high) once came privately to his lodging. But 
the best example is near the end of the book, when Gulliver 
assures us that he has not exaggerated the honour he has 
received from his Houylmhnm master on leaving: 

I was forced to wait above an hour for the tide, and 
then observing tlio wind very fortunately bc-aring towards 
the island to which 1 intended to steer rny course, I took a 
second leave of my master but as 1 was going to 
prostrate myself to kiss his hoof, he did me the honour to 
raise It gently to my mouth 1 am not ignorant how much 
I have been censured for mentioning this last particular 
Detractors arc pleased to think it improbable that so 
Ulustnous a person should descend to give so great a 
mark of distinction to a creature so inferior as I Neither 
have I forgotten how apt some travellers are to boast of 
extraordinary favours they have received. But if these 
censurers were better acquainted with the noble and 
courteous disposition of the Houyhnhnms, they would 
soon change their opinion 

Wc have got so used to seeing the Houyhnhnms through 
Gulliver's eyes that, by the time we reach this passage, we 
share some of his feeling of an unmerited honour having been 
conferred; and it is only after a moment's reflection that the 
absurdity of the distinction breaks upon us. 

But we are still conscious of being sufficiently like the 
Yahoos—at least, in some of our mass pursuits—that we 
sympathise with GuUiver's sense of banishment as he leaves 
this land of horse-sense where wars and theologies are 
unknown. It is a great feat of ironic genius that we should be 
compelled to accept Swift's gravity in the Travels as Lady 

* Gnjkdiather of the drxnutist and Swift's coUabontor ia the 
lnUltx§in(»f (1738). 
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Berkeley accepted the gravity of the Meditation upon a 
Broomstick. Even the passages which have caused some 
critics the most offence—such as the aversion Gulliver feels 
for his family and friends after returning to England—are 
partly the logical outcome of his exin-nences among the 
Houyhnhnms. It is characteristic of bwift that he should 
pursue matters to their logical, if sometimes absurd, con¬ 
clusions, as in that often-admired episode where Gulliver, 
drifting from the land of the giants, mpicsts that the crew of 
the English ship should "take the box out of the sea into the 
ship and so into the captain’s cabm ”—the cabin being much 
smaller than the box. " It is the veracity of the blunder which 
i.s so admirable,” comments Thackeray. "Had a man conic 
from such a country as Brobdingnag he would have blundered 
so.” And if he had had Gulliver's expiriences wilh the 
Houyhnhnms and the Yahoos, be would have felt some 
aversion at first from mixuig with his wife and family. 

There is great variety of humour in the Iravch, greater 
than in anything else Swift wrote. Those who dwell on the 
more brutal satire have forgotten the many occasions on 
which Swift is struck by a Jonsoman sense of the absurdity 
and incongruity of things. This is not entirely missing from 
the earlier work, as can be seen from the passage in the Tub 

where Peter follows a curse—" if you fail hereof, G-d—mn 

you and yours to all eternity”—by the greeting, "And so we 
bid you heartily farewell". But this almost Dickensian 
comedy is more fully expressed in the Travels, w here it meets 
us on nearly every page. To take just one example out of 
scores: the man who could write of the architect at the Grand 
Academy of Lagado " who had contrived a new method for 
building houses, by beginning at the roof, and working down¬ 
wards to the foundation ", was not in a mood of savage irony, 
any more than the man who could write so logically of the 
lingering influence of the giants and the horses was a man 
half-crazed with disappointment. The fact that Swift liecame 
insane in 1741 no more entitles us to question the sanity of 
GuUiver, written fifteen years before, than Coleridge’s opium 
can make us suspicious of the wisdom of the Ancient Mariner. 
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Sulift's Character and Genius 

The two main charRps that have been brought against 
Swift arc characteristically paradoxical: one is that he was 
needlessly coarse, the other that he was foolishly sentimental. 

The coarseness can be admitted: it is in nearly everything 
he wrote, being particiilaily nasty in some of his poems— The 
Lady's Dressing-Room. Strephon and Chloc. and other things 
of that kind The only works reasonably free from it are the 
Bickersiaff Papers, the iiolitical jiatnphlets. the I 'cr^cs on the 
Death of Dr Sn’ift. and that other minor masterpiece, A 
Complete Colleclum of Genteel and Ingenious Comersation 
(17J0), whos<- cliches-“a blind man would be glad to see 
that", etc. are chiellv interesting because they have fallen 
from "the best companies ol England" to the stock language 
of the people It was, ol course, an age ot jilain speaking, but 
Swift's preoccupation w ith the less sar ourv aspects of life was 
exceptional and, compared with Rabelais' and l-'ielding's 
more genial coarseness, was an unhealthy streak in his 
character * 

The charge ol sentimentalitv rests mainly on one book 
which was never intended to be made public the Journal to 
Stella. In these letters Swift intersix'rsed his comments on 
public affairs with what he called his "little language ", pnvate 
messages couched m childish jokes and abbreviations These 
certainly make tire,some reading lor the outsider, but. apart 
from their originally private nature, their childish sentimen¬ 
tality can be explained perfectly easily. When Swift first 
met Stella she uas a child, and it became his habit—possibly 
foolish, but shareil by many adults then and now—to adopt a 
special "little language" when sja-aking to her. In later 
life, they sometimes kept up this language, partly/ one 
presumes, out of affectionate remembrance of their first 
acquaintance and perhaps of their alliance against the 

• Voltaire, however, a ^ooil judge in thi<i connection, saw many 
points of resemblance between Swift and kabelais "M Swift est 
KabelaM dans stm bon sen.s . It n’a pas. k la v-erit^, iagalt^ du premier, 
mois il a toute U linesse. U racson. Ic choix. le bon goOt qui manqueot 
k noire cur^ de Meudon Ses vers »ont d'un goiit stnguher. et presque 
miRUtable {LtUtes inr Us .4nglau ) 
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pomposities of Moor Park. There js. admittedly, a \ ictorian 
flavour about this, a rtavour almost of Lewis Carroll —whoso 
own blend of logic and sentimentality has been similarly 
pounced on by Freudian critics Imt tlie charge of deliberate 
childishness is only true in the sense that Swift was deliberately 
going back to the period when he first knew Stella as a child 
of six.* 

These are the two chief charges made against Swift, to 
which we can add that in his p('htical writings he was some- 
tunes as unsrnipulous as any {xditician of tlie age. Put there 
IS a vigour, a high spirit, a range of invention, about even his 
most polemical works that clcaiiv show his genius was more 
than political He was undoubtedlv tlie chief figure m the 
Tory Opposition, and he must be regarded, with the possiliie 
exception of Col)l>ett. as the greatest painphleteiT in our 
historv. But his superiontv to his colleague Arbuthnot. for 
example, can liost be .summed up liy paraphrasing his com¬ 
pliment to the Doctor ami saying that not a hundred Arbuth- 
nots could have written the Travels 

* Thf* lus.*. tli.it has b«*en ni.i li* .Uhjui bvvUi’*. apparmtlv strange 
rel.itions with the alult Stella can U* explained even more easily 
They are belie\e<l to have ev«*iitii,i!iv got in,irricct, but they lontinueil 
to live apart an.! to see I'ach other onI\ in the presr-in c of a third 
j>erson There have Iksmi several ingenious j>svi hotoi^u .il exp)aiMti<»n» 
of thib seerninglv strangt; beha\iour, but to g'-t the more probable 
explan.ition we have only to remeinl><T that tliere was somi. doubt 
about Swift s parentage. Mis real fatlier mav have lieen Sir )ohn 
Temple, f.iiher in wedlo-k of Sir William And Stella wan alinoftt 
certainly Sir William s d.iughter So Si^ift and Stella mav have Ixicn 
or may have thought t'lernscUcs to be - related by blootl. if not 
formally a kind of uncle and rnc<e A mere su5pi(ion of cf>mmitting 
incest would have been sufficient for them U) resolve never to be 
intimate, and their problem of how to see each other and yet keep 
apart was adequately answi-red by the prev nre of the seemingly 
intrusive Mrs Dmglcy This simpl*' explanati<«) floes away with afl 
the eager attempts that have been nufie to prolx* mtfi Swift s private 
bfe. and so will never be popular in our tune 
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AUGUSTAN POETRY FROM POPE TO THOMSON 

1700-1748 

1 love to pour out all my self, as plain 
\s (lownriplU Shippen, or as old Montaigne 
In them, as certain to be lov'd as seen, 

Tin* Soul stofxl forlli. nor kept a thought within, 

In me what spots (for spots I have) appear, 

Will prove at least the medium must bo clear. 

In this impartial glass, my Muse intends 
Fair to expose myself, rnv foes, my friends, 

Ihibhsh the present age, but where my text 
Is Vice too high, reserve it for the next 
Mv fo<.“3 shall wish my Life a longer date. 

Ami ev'rv friend the Jess lament my fate 
My hea<l and heart thus flowing thro’ my qmll, 

Verse-man or I’rose-man, term me which you will, 

Papist or Protestant, or both between. 

Like good Erasmus m an honest Moan. 

In moderation placing all my glory, 

While Tones call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory 

Pope Imitations of Horac$. 

Augustan Poetry 

The first two chapters of this book have dealt mainly with 
the prose of the Augustans, with the periodicals, pamphlets, 
and prose satires from the Revolution of 1688 to the last 
Jacobite rebellion and the death of Swift in 1745. A good 
deal of our space was inevitably given up to political and 
religio-political literature, though we stressed the purely 
literary importance of the Spectator and GiiUiver’s Travels. 
In this chapter and the next, we shall be leaving the politics 
of the age almost completely, concentrating on poetry and 
the growth of the novel. Defoe, it is true, was mixed up in 
political affairs as much as Swift, but his main interest for us 
61 
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is the part he played in the evolution of the novel from the 
newspaper and periodical; and, while Prior and Gay wrote 
some political verse, their importance for us is non-political 
and is, in any case, much suliordinate to the importance of 
Pope, w'hose outstanding genius in satirieal poi’try was as 
much removed from politics as was possible in his time. 

The chief poet of the Restoration period had died in 1700, 
and it is remarkable how the continuity of verse satire was 
preserved, with scarcely a break, after his death. If any 
poet can be said to have had a true successor, it was Diy'den 
with Pope: not only in the improvement P()]xi made in the 
so-called "heroic couplet ’—that is. the decasyllabic line used 
by Chaucer and modernised by Waller and l)ryden~but in 
the greater range of Pope's satire compared with his acknow¬ 
ledged master's * 

Pope's Early Life 

•Mexander Pope (1688-1744) '"*>■ said to have had two 
setbacks from birth- he was weak physically, being partly 
crippled, and because of the Catholic religion of his parents he 
was debarred from the public schools and universities and from 
any employment by the State. What fonnal education he 
had was imparted by the family priest and by two private 
schools to which he went for short periods; but he was, in 
the main, self-educated, the wide reading in English poetry 
which he obtained at home licing a better preparation for the 
business of his life than the exclusively cla.ssical education he 
would have received at a public school. His favourite poets 
were Spenser and Dryden, and when he was about ten or 
eleven he persuaded some fnends to take him to Will's Coffee¬ 
house and was able to sec the veteran poet in whose steps he 
was soon to tread. 

•■Writing to Tlioma* Warton in 1770. Gray outlined the plan of 
the History of English Poetry he had contemplated, observing that 
his scheme was partly taken from Pope’s, who had also thought of 
writing such a history. Part V of this scheme is "School of France, 
introduced after the Restoration—Waller. Dryden, Addison, Prior, 
and Pope—which has contmned to onr own ttmes”. 
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He tells US in the Epistle to Arbuthnot that 

yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame. 

I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came • 

The public part of his career began with the writing of his 
Pastorals at the age of sixteen. These were passed round in 
manuscript and admired by several influential people, 
William Walsh, whom Dryden had considered the best critic 
in England, wrote to the verteran dramatist Wycherley that 
"It is not flattery at all to say that Virgil had wntten nothing 
so good at his age " He advised I’ope to aim at " correctness ’' 
above all things, .saying that " The best of the modern poets in 
all languages are those tliat have nearest copied the ancients” 
Thrinigh the good offices of such men as Walsh and Congreve, 
it was not long before a piibli.sher was found, Tonson requesting 
the honour to include the Pastorals in his Miscellanv of lyoi) 
The same vear I'oix- began the Essay on Crtticism, which is 
his first inqiortaiit pixim, it was published in 1711 and praised 
by Addison in the Spectator as "a masterpiece in its kind ”. 

Years 0/ Experiment • 1704-13 

Pope’s poetrv is commonly divided, for convenience of 
study, into three jaTiods, which bear a more or less exact 
relation to the three principal divisions of his life The 6rst 
was a period of exix-riment, in which the young poet ventured 
into various helds, with varying success This coincides with 
his life in Windsor Forest, in the village to which his father 
had retired, with his visits to London, where he met Steele. 
Addison, Swift, and other writers; and with his becoming 

•"NumlxrrH wan the contcmp<>rar\ word for verses or poetical 
measure " It was* Mr Waller. ' observed Drs-den. "who first re.'ormed 
our numbers", meaning that Edmund Waller (Hk> 6-87) was the first 
to write, dehlieraiely. rhvmed couplets m which each hne was marked 
by re(^ular U'ats. so creating a greater "smoothness", as he called it. 
than in the verse of his predecessors I^jnne and Jonson Pope is 
sometiraea thought to have the same negative virtue, but this u true 
only of his early work, among the purposes of his later satires was to 
get the maximum flexibility out of the rhymctl-couplet form, achieving 
a dramatic and conversational idiom which is more like the best of 
Donne than the best of Waller 
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pradiiallv recognised as Drwlen’s chief successor The best- 
known works of this period are the K^say on Cnhnsm and 
The Rape of the Lock The second period is that of Ins great 
popularity with the Houkt translation, during which tune he 
was living with his parents at Chls^\lck. till the death of his 
father m 1717. after which he settled with his mother at 
T\\ickcnham. his home for the n'st of his life 1 he tliird 
period, the greatest, can be called the I wickenhani or Horatian 
period, when he was writing his nio^'t inasteih satires and 
carrying on a war of words with the ha^k-wnfeis of (irub 
Street The masterpieces of this period are the .Ui /*// Lssays, 
the lipisile to Arlodhnot. and I he hunaad 

It IS an extensive field allogethei i*oj)e ha\ing the pro- 
lificitv which often goes with sufireme hteraiy genius '1 hough 
he complains in the A)huthn<'i. 

\M)\ .-un I wh.it m xt shall see tin- liylit ^ 

Heav ns’ \^as 1 born foi nottiiii).: but towrit*-- 
there is no doubt that he enjoved the satire in whicli he was 
so much a mtister and that, being depriveil b\' health and 
religion of a more active part m the world, he found Ins genius 
for poetry a great conipensatnui .As he wrote m the same 
autobiographical poem 

I left no (.UliTu: for tins I'llc 

No clutv biok'- no fallier flisot>»'\ Vl 

Thr Muse but vr% M to case some frjend not Wife, 

To lu'lf) m<- ifuo this lorn? <Jiv.\s»v nn Life, 

To s«‘coint, Arlxjthnot' thy Art anil Care. 

And teach tin* lieing you prcvrvM, to b'ar 

The first fruitful period -to take one mcaninf' of that splendid 
pun in the last line -extended Iroin the Vaslorats of I7<M to the 
eve o^thc Iliad in 1713. and we must consider this jktkkI of 
mainly short pieces before we come to the ifomer translation 
and the more extensive satires 

Wc can easily believe Pope when he tells us that his four 
Paitorals. celebrating the four seasons, were composed when 
he was only sixteen; for they are chiefly rcmarkafile for the 
adolescent vigour with which he recreates the conventional 
unagery of nvmphs and shepherds. The tradition of the 
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pastoral poem was becoming a little stale even in his day, and 
Johnson was to pick holes in one of the greatest of English 
pastorals, Lycidan. complaining of the convention that made 
Milton see his friend and himself as shepherds, 

Hattf-ninfi oiii ks witli the fresh dews of niglit 

Po])c, of course, at this time, had little of Milton's genius, 
which roiiUl transform a conventional elegv into a most mo\’- 
ing jioeni The best that ran be said of this early work, and 
of ITiinAef /'eri'.s/, begun at the same time but not published till 
i/ij, IS that the poems still make pleasant reading and that 
the invocations to the "gentle gales" and "ye sacred Nine! " 
are not so freiiueiit ;ls to spoil the etfert The high praise the 
Pasturals ongiiiallv n-ceived is chiefly important in that it 
encoiiragi'd I’oiie to |iroceed to greater things 

Tonsoii's MtM'ilhivy also( on tamed the I'asliirah of .Vnibrose 
I’lulips, bi sides contributions bv (jarth and Rowe Philips's 
verses weie gieeted with acclamation bv the Guardian, the 
reviewer declaring that there had been onlv four masters of 
the art of p.istmal in two thousand yeais "Theocritus, who 
left Ills iloninuons to \'irgil. \ irgil, who left Ins to his son 
Spenser, and Spenser, who was succeeded by his eldest bom, 
Phihiis" 

In this eiilogv PoiH's I’u'.torals were not even mentioned, 
and he went to the cMraordinarv device of sending an anony¬ 
mous article to the Guardian, in which, while appearing to 
praisi‘ Philijis, he reallv lampooned him and exalted his own 
wrses Meele seems to have .swallowed the bait, and actually 
askixl Pope foi [HTinission to publish an anonymous attack 
upon him tx’fore inserting the article! Perhaps this was a jest 
in return, for Pojre's satire here is obvious enough. He 
praises Phihjis. for instance, for having 'by a poetical creation 
raised up liner In-ds of flowers than the most industnous 
gardener, his roses, endives, lilies, kingcups, and daffodils 
blow all in the same season " And he quotes one of the 
weakest couplets of his nval 

O woeful dav' O day of woe! quoth he. 

And woeful I who live the day to iec' 



AN "ESSAY ON CRITICISM’' (>7 

and comments, with his tongue firmly in his cheek, on "the 
simplicity of the diction", "the melancholy fiowing of the 
numbers”, and "the solemnity of the sound". 

The P^ssay on Criticism is Po[x“'s first impoitant work 
Resides containing lines that have picssed into the language 
.such as "A little learning is a dang'roiis thing". "What oft 
was thought, but ne'er so well e.xpressed ", "To err is hiini.in, 
to forgive, divine", " I'or l-'ools rush in where \ngels fear to 
tread”*--It is notable as the first poem in which we ran see 
his genius for satire arising The three fold argiiiiient -the 
louiulations of true criticism, the causes preventing its ii.se, 
and tnie criticism exemplified in its most emim iit practitioners 
-IS not of great interest to-dav, because few readiTs can 
share Pope’s opinions on the subiert Ihe interest for us is 
rather in the detail in, foi inst.ince. this ])a.ssage fioiu the 
seconii part of the poem, where Po|ie seems to reply in 
.idvance to all those iritics who have complained that his 
poetry is mere smoothness, that tiis "criticism of life was 
simply the heroic couplet ” 

Hut nuisl hv Nuinbrrs a •s sfiiif,; 

And smooth or rough, with th«*m is nglit nr wrong 
In th'* bright Muse Ifmugh lliousand > harms (.orispito, 

Her vr»uf is .ill thesf lunidul lfK»ls .iflnnre, 

\S’ho haunt T'arnassus but to jileaw Ihfir ‘-.ir 
Not menrl their minds, as some to C hurch repair. 

Not lor the dortrinc, but the music there 
These equal syllables alone require. 

Tho‘ oft the ear tlie o{»en vowf Is tire, 

While expletiv’cs their f«'eble aid do join 
And ten low witnls oft rreep in one dull line 

• Hope's j>octrv, as the J'>ear Old leady said of IlanUfl, is "lull 
of quolations" that is. of phrases that we commonly use uithout 
knoHing their origin He probably stands next tfi Shakes|>e.ire in 
this anonymous fame Other common “quotations" in his |>oem* 
include "The proper study of Mankind is Man" and “An honest 
Man's the noblest work of ('»od” from the Rssav on Man. " I>amn 
with faint praise" and “Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel'" frona 
the EptstU io Arbuiknof. “The Mob of Gentlemen who wrote with 
Ease" from the ImiUUtons of Hcnracf. "I>o good by stealth, and blush 
to find It Fame" from / 7 W. and “God said, I-^et Newton bel and all 
was Light" from the Epitaph on SewUm 
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While they ring round the same unvary'd chimes, 

With sure rcturn« of still expected rhymes. 

Wherc-e'er you find "the cooling western breeze", 

In tlie next line, it "whispers through the trees" 

If crystal streams "with pleasing murmurs creep' . 

The reade^'^ threaten’d (not m vain) with "sleep" 

Then, at the last and onK couplet fraught 
\N ith some unmeaning thing they call a thought. 

A nee<lless .Mexandrine ends the song 

That, hk( a wemnded snake, drags its slow length along 

Though PojK* jiraises Waller in tlie next few lines, it is clear 
that he was. even thus early, evolving from the merely 
“correct" use of th<“ heroic couplet to a more dramatic and 
flexible tise, in which he could "mend men’s minds" not 
simpiv "please lh<-ir ear" This earlv independence is as 
striking in its \ta\ as the precocity so often noticed of his 
tackling a subject already made famous b\- Horace and 
Ihuleau.* 

The otluT ]>rincipal work of this first period is the burlesque 
poeni I hi' Rape <>/ the I.<>ck. first printed anonyrnouslv in 
Linlot’s Misit'lliiny of 171J cuul then published in an enlarged 
edition in 1714 l-'ounded on an actual mcidtmt. when a 
nobleman hail cut oft a lock of a ladv's hair, the subject is 
worked up by the jHiot to the heights of comic heroism, the 
prevailing attitude, of ctuirse. being the contrast between the 
sublimity of the style and what the eighteenth century called 
the 'meanness" of the occasion Pojx* was later to write 
with Arbuthnot a Trcatisi- t>»i the Bathos, and this poem is full 
of fine examples of this sometimes unconscious feat 

* In un<* of thr s.Tiir»cal pjissagcs of this poem. I’ojH* made a slighting 
refcrcnri’ to tlic dramatist and critic John Dennis, who attacked him 
in retain in a coarse pamphlet entitled Hffitdtons upon a lau Rkapiody 
The quarrel did not end there, for after Pope had written the fVologue 
to AddiMin s Cato and Dennis had cnticisetl the plav sevcrel> (and to 
some extent rightly^ Pope took it upon himself to defend Addison in 
an equally ioar.se pamphlet called Tke Sarrativf oj Dr .Vorris 

on tkt Fr«nx\ <7 / i> —a jiamphlet evidently imitated from the Ruktr- 
siaff Paptfi and possibly written with Swifts assistance It was 
Addison's repudiation of this defence that causeii a coolness to grow* 
up between Pope and himsrlf. leading in the end to the famous portrait 
of " Atticus" in the Fptdlt to Athulknot 
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Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law. 

Or some frail China )ar rereiie a flaw. 

Or stain her honour or her new hroiahe. 

Forget her pray rs, or miss a iii.isqnei.nle 
Not louder shrieks to jntviiig lie.is ii .iie e.ist. 

When husbands, or when la}sloirs hie.ithe their hist 

The poem has also a fine lasr ol mamm. wliicli I’ojK' was 
afterwards to apply to more serious suhjects 

Other poems of this earls peiiod mcluile some 'ti.uisla- 
tions" ol Chaucer, notably j he I cm pie e/ lame (17111. the 
\’irgihan ecloipie 'I he Me<,\uih. prmted m the Speetahr in 
171J. and the Ode mi ,s/ ( atita s Ikiv. written m 170S .it the 
request of Steele, set to mnsic bt Maunce t.reene. and jmt 
formed at Cambridge m I7.!<' Hits is a iilmisant pieee, bill 
hardly hears compan.son with Dryden s poem on ihe s.ime 
subject 

I’eniid of the Homer Tramialion 1713 do 

In later life IhijK- was sometimes to regret the years he 
sixmt translating the Iliad anil the Odyssey, hut there is no 
doubt that these lahonous middle years of the jioet's life were 
well worth wtnle. for they gamed Inm both an inde|K-nilcnce 
and a fame which must haye made jiossible the last great 
period of the satires Wlien he was mdeixTident enough to 
write what he [ileased, and famous enough to command the 
immediate attention of imhlishers and reailers. Ins life must 
haye been as happy as his canons infirmities i onid [xTinit. 
lor now he was able both to pay oft old scores in the Dimetad 
and "stoop to Tnith and moiahse his song " 

He began the Iliad in 17IJ and the first yoluine was 
published two years later, the remaining yolumes coming out 
regularly till the last m 1720 Owing largely to Swift's 
advance publicity, in the brief years of his inflneme m London, 
the translation was an enormous tinancial as well as literary 
success, hnngmg in—the Iliad and the Odyaes together- 
close upon £10,000, which would he worth at least £i(x>,wx) in 
modem money (The average stipend of a clergyman in the 
early eighteenth century was between £.}o and £Cio a year.) 
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Pope Was no great scholar, and had to meet some criticism 
from those more versed in Greek.* For the Odyssey he had 
the assistance of two Camliridgc scholars and minor poets, 
William Broome and Flijah l-'enton. 

Most of his early readers had read Homer m the original 
and re<|iiired what he so admirably siiiiphed' a version in 
Engh-sh according to the spirit of the limes It had an 
cxtraoidmary inlliience upon the standard of poetic style in 
the eighteenth century, so intirh so that Coleridge, seventy 
years later, claimed it .as one of the mam sources of that 
artificial iioetic diction which he and Wordsworth rebelled 
against The e.'itent .if I’oih-'s audience is also remarkable 
here; for the Ifomer went into edition after edition, and was 
not only read hv schoolboys but by those poorcr-cl.iss readers 
who had not had the beiielit of a classical education To 
estahh.sh Homer oi an eighteeiith-ceiitiiry Homer -tor more 
th.in fifty years was no slight achievement for a )H>et whose 
own classical education li.ul been so neglected ' 

• Bontlcy tt» Imu that it w.is .i very proltv p(x*tn. but he 

must not call n Ht)rn('r (iilijBfn liter rcfcrrts.1 t<* it as "a portrait 
endowed with i‘\cr\ tiu-nl o\<fptin^' that of hkeiic-s's to ttu* imginar’. 
and ('ow|KT. conteinjTl.iting his own translation, wrote that “The 
litoruti art- all aKr«*(’d to a niaii, that, although i’opt* has given us two 
pretty pinn'is umhn Homer'> tith-s. ther<- is not to be fouml m them 
the least jMirtum of llotner s spirit, nor the lea.st resemblame of hiS 
manner" Un the other hand, <»ray. one of tlie most learned men in 
KngUnd. thmiglit tliat no <nhcr ve*rsion would ever e<]ii.al Pope's, 
and lloswell tisords Johnson's similar verdict “1 mentioned the 
vulgar s,iyiiig, tliat l'o(>e's Homer was not a good representation of 
the cuiginal Johnson 'Sit, ii is the greatest work of the kind that 
has ever Nth prtHiined 

t Hunng the s.ime month that l‘oj>e published llie first volume of 
the lUoti there uinie out a rival translation bv Thomas TickclI. a 
inend of Addison’s I’ojx* came to believe that Addison had uTitten 
this translation hmisi'h. when (so far as is known) he had done no 
more than read it in manuscript and suggest corrections Tickell 
hunself conies out of the affair woth credit, paving Tojk* the compliment 
of not fimsinng !u.s own tianslation now that "an abler hand ', as he 
said, had undertaken the work In his Lift ’f 1 t,ktU Johnson quotes 
from “Mr Sjvence's collection ’ (that is, the manuscript Antcdoiti of 
and other wTiten by Joseph Spence, not printed till 1820) the 
various reasons i'ope had for thinking Tickell s translation mainly 
the vrork of Addison 
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About this time, he and Arbuthnot assisted Gav in writiiij; 
a farce entitled Three Hours after Afarriage, and tins was a 
decided failure when produced in 1717. owms; nianilv to a 
ridiculous scene which Colley Cibber later biirlesipieil in The 
Rehearsal —the then famous coniedv by Hiifkineliani to ulinli 
(as to Sheridan’s Crthc in alter vearsi topical .dlnsions «eie 
often added. Cibber refused to witlnlraw the builes(|iie, aiul 
so began the quarrel which was to lead to Ins lole ipf " lieio " in 
the final version of the DunciaJ The first to iKitipy tins 
unenviable position was Lewis Theobald, a sihol.u who had 
pointed out some mistakes in I’ope s edition of Sliakespi aie 
This was published in 1723, and was the second of the l.iboiirs 
on which he afterwanls lainenled he hail spent so nnn h Imie 
But this middle period of l’o(>e's life was not eniirelv void 
of original poetrv The first volunie ol his nilleited woiks, 
published in 1717, contained, besides the e.irly poems men¬ 
tioned, two of uncertain date, LI nsu In Ahihiid and the Tlei;y 
to the Afemory of an I'nfvriunate l.aJv. which an Ins chief 
achievements in what we mav call emotional ritliei than 
satirical poetry (Warton singled th<-iii out. with The Rape 
of the Lock, as poems of imagination, not ol wit ( The A/rgv 
m particular is a very moving [xx-m, as can be -.■■eri from this 
passage near the close 

What tit')' ita frn“nils tn sahh- w<;eds .ijijx-ar, 

(ineve for an liour. jKirhajis, thru mourn a y.ir, 

And hear alxtut the rntKker\‘ of woe 
To rnjdmgiit rlarues and tfie public show ^ 

\N’hat tfio' no ueejnng Loves thy anfies giai'*. 

Nor |v>itsh‘d inarblo emulate thv face-" 

Wliat Iho' no sacred earth allow thee r«)orn, 

Nor hallow'd dirge be mutterM o'er thv lonjl<' 

Yet shall thy grave with rising Jlow'rs Ik* dresi 
And the green turf he lightly on thv lircast 
There shall the mom her earliest tears lK*stt)w, 

There the hist roses of the year shall blow 
While Angels with their silver wings o'ersh.oh 
The ground, now sa< red bv th\ rehques irui/b- 

That the chief satirical poet of the early eighteenth century 
should have written those lines is an indication of how much 
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modification there must inevitably be when we talk, for 
brevity, of ” Pof)c’s satirical manner ” or " the satincal manner 
of the Augnslans" 

Th^ War wtlh the Duuct’s 

PojM’'s w.ir with tlu* “dunces", which is one main feature 
of the last and ^icatest period of his poetry, can be said to 
have startl'd as earlv .ls 1714, vhen tlie Scnblerus Clul> ujis 
founded, and exteiulin/^ to the tune of his death was thus a 
Thuty ^’eai'*’ War altocn ther But the contiict did not 
nsillv into its stride till tin- jiublication of tlie Scriblt rus 
Club’s Mjsi(liiini(s m l7-7-«'' and of the first three books of 
tlie Ihniciad in the same latter \eai Wlien i‘ope ite^^an the 
Dunctaii is not ])reciseiy known, but probabiv most of it wius 
written bi'tween 17J5 and vhen both the Horner and 

the Sliakespi aie had been toinpleted 

The jKH’in wa'' dedicated to Mvitt and pope arknouled^’cd 
that In- uas, in a sense its "author ’ 1>\ vhuh \\v ran take 

Po|X' as ineamnf.: (h.il it v.is the >< iibli nis ( lub of which 
Swift was the lUspuei. w hn h Iit-nI mooted the idea of a general 
satire upon tin* "<liiiues" of both tiiub Mr<-et and the 
ITiiversitn'S I he thud vedurne of the (dub's Mjsccllantei, 
included the Irtatist i « thi' llaih"^ bv l*o}'<- arid Arbuthnot. 
in which the w hole tribe ot poetasteis, from Phili[)s <loun, vere 
effeetueb' satins<'d bv carefulh'-selectetl (juotations from their 
Works (in the inannet ot Pojx-’s auonsmous letter to the 
GuiirJiiin) ihe Ihtnaad took a wider sweep. 1 am- 

jHionmg not onlv the minor poets of Gnib Street, but Wing 
jouniahsts and lustonans like WVLsted and Okimi.von. writers 
of the ofTicial Gazitk and Pin ts Laureate from Shadwell to 
Ciblwr. scholars like Theobald, wnscnipulous publishers like 
Curll. and vm'u the no\i list l>cfoo and the Methodist preacher 
WhilcficKl In the fourth bwk. pnbhsherl in 1742. Pope 
addo<l to the list of lus victims classical scholars like Hentlev. 
and the next year, the \ear before his death he revised the 
whole satire, [mttmg the current Poet 1 .aureate. Cibber, into 
Theobald s place as "hero" of the niock-epic This was an 
unfortunate revision, for few people could have been less 
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suitable as a hero of Dullness than the lively actor-dramatist 
who had the dubious honour--m those davs of wnlm^ 
othcial odes on the king’s birthday * Theobald took his own 
■'bad eminence” good-humouredly, and (Tbber was too (^Id a 
hand to care; it was the lesser \ictinis, by their furious 
counter-attacks, who made the Dunnad such a huge success. 
The war continued at its height some years, and a weekly 
paj>er, the Grtih-Stret't Journal, written by I’ojx’ and his allies, 
wame out in i7^^o and conlimied till 17,^7 

Pope's riKxlel in the Onnaad \^as Diyden’s ^^aci'ltrknoc 
in which the mmot poet aiul diamalisl bha<i\sell hail 
l)een held up to n<hcule l»ut Pope was moie senous than his 
master here, the Puniuid, m sjnte of the many private scores 
paid off mcuieiitalK, being conceived as a public defence of 
Wit against Dtilhuss 1 he piivacies bulk too large, 
admittedh . on!\ in tin* M'^ral /issues wits I’ope able to give 
us genuine tv{>es instead (d persons But if we become ratlier 
irritated at the ceaseless llmv of mvectise <'s]>eciallv in 
Hook i'-we should reuH'inbei that Pojx' had had to suffer a 
good deal of {Kirsonal abns<* himself, abuse that wrts not above 
dwelling on his cnpphsl state and on the fact that he was a 
Catholic w’ho i.diised to abjuie his parents’ faith Heading 
some of the remarks of Ih-nnis. for instance, we are surpriM'd 

•Till* 1 ..uin-atrship iii tin- «Mglil«*«*nth n-iitury "•‘s oJim granl«'d 
for .il r.illier tfi,in litrrar', s* rvji r-, T hu-x it r.uiir rrg.iirlc-d 

as a qucsiion.iblp di-xtmc tjim Not on<‘ of tijc <*Titnrv's 
Nahum Tatr. Ni' h<»l.is Rowr, L.iurrnce I'-uhiUti, ( ( ibber, \Nilhain 

Whitehead. Tlioinas W.irton, Hrnrv I’ve is now to Ik* niotc 

than a verv minor po*'l, tiiongli sev**r.il of them were ‘listinguislusi in 
other ways, as l'tbl>cr in tie* lfe*ulrf* and Wartoii 111 rtilKisin Jonson 
and Drsden h.nl lent re.U honour to the LaureaO^ship in the vevcnlt^enth 
centurv. as WoTilswortli and Tennyson were to do m the \ k torian Age. 
hut the attilud*' of the eij^iitf'enth century is sc*en in toay's amimiiij< 
letter Mason, aft'-r he liad rrfuse<l the laurel wreath ■"Ihoufrh 1 
very well know the bland emollient saponaceous cpiahiies lw>lh of s.ii k 
and silver, vet if any great man would say to me, ' I make you i.it 
catcher to his Majesty, with a salary of i^oo a year and two bulls of 
the l)est Malaga, and thougn it has b»-en usual to t.itc h a mouse or iwo, 
for form's sake, in public once a vear. yet to vou, mi, we shall not 
stand upon these things'. I cannot sav I shouW jump at it n.iv. if 
they would drop the \er>' name <»f the office, and tall me Sinoture to 
the King s Majesty, I should still feel a little awkward, and think 
everybody I saw smelt a rat about me" 
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rather that Pope was able to keep his more general purpose in 
view at all, with the temptation he must have had to hit back 
at his abusers in their own coin. 

There are many passages worth quoting in this mock-epic 
masterpiece, whose title, of course, glances at the real epics 
of the Ihad and the Aeneid. (Among the counter-attacks 
was the Poptad. compiled by Curll from various satires against 
the poet) In Book 1, there is the invocation to Swift: 

() Tiiou' wliiitovtT title please thine (‘ar. 

Dean. I,>rapier, Bickerst-ifT. or (iuUivcr 

and the diaractor of Cibber, ending with the dramatist’s 
apostrophe to his own works 

■'O l>orn in sin. ami forth m folly brou^jlit' 

Works ilanin'tl. or to Ik* {lunm'tl' (your father’s fault) 
t.o. ])urifv'<J bv flames astend tin* sky. 

My Ix'tter and more Christian progeny! 
rnslam’d, untcmih'd, and yet in iiuiulen sheets 
While all vtiur sniuttv sisteis walk tin* streets 

In Bixik II. there is the Miltonic o[)ening (" High on a gorgeous 
seat . . ") and the superb passage where the tribe of [loetasters 
and Gazetteers trmip down Fleet Street 

To where Flcet-ditt h with disemboguing streams 
Roils the Urge tribute of dead dogs to Thames 

and are encouraged by the Gotldess of Dullness to leap into 
the dirty water and si‘e who can swim the best. Book III 
traces the historical background of Dullness, ending with a 
contrast between the rewards of the Dunces and those of the 
Wits: 

Hibernian Politics. O Swiltl thy fate. 

And PojK*’s, ten years to comment and translate , 

But the best book is probably the fourth, with its impres¬ 
sive opening and even more impressive close. Written much 
later than its predecessors, it has the quality rather of the 
Moral Essays than the earlier Dunciad. its characters being 
more tyiies than personalities It celebrates the Dullness 
lying in "Wisdom's grave disguise", among the objects of 
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satire being “a hundred head of Aristotle’s friends" at the 
universities: 

As many quit the streams that murm’nng fall 
To lull the sons of Marg’ret and CKire-hall, 

WTiere Bentley late tempestuous wont to sport 
In troubled waters, but now sleeps in Port 

It may seem easy to write sucli satire, whether of individuals 
or of types “ It is easy to shoot,” san! Thackeray, "butjiot 
as Pope did; the shafts of lus satire rise sublimelv; no poet's 
verse ever mounted higher than that wonderful flight with 
which The Dmciad concludes . It is a wonderful and 
victorious single comliat, in that great battle which has always 
been waging since society l>cgan " 

She comes' she comes' the sable Throne Iwhold 
Of Night jjnmaeval and of Chaos old! 
lieforc her i-ancy’s gihic<l clouds decay. 

And all its \iirymg Kain-lxms cli'' awa> 

Wit shcHits in vam its momentary hres. 

The meteor diops, and in a flash expires 
As one by one, at dread Medea's strain, 

I1ie sick'ning stars fade off th'ethereal plain. 

As Argus' eves by Hermes' wand fipprest. 

Clos’d one by one to everlasting rest, 

Thus at her felt approach, ami secret might. 

Art after Art goes out, and all i» Night 
See skulking Irutli to her old cavern fled. 

Mountains of Casuistry heap'd o'er her head! 

Philosophy, that loan'd on Heav'n before, 

Slirinks to her second cause, and ls no more 
Physic of Metaphysic begs defence, 

And Metaphysic calls for aid on Sense! 

Sec Mystery to Mathematics fly! 

In vain! they gaae, turn giddy, rave, and die 
Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 

'*And unawares Morality eipircs. 

Nor public flame, nor pnvate. dares to thine, 

Nor human Spark is left, nor Glimpse dmae! 

Lo’ thy dread Empire, Chaos* is restor'd; 

Light dies befoie thy uncreating word. 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall. 

And ooivertal Darkness buncs AU. 
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Between the original three books of the Dunciad and the 
JVea> Dunciad. with the fourth book added. Pope had been 
writing some of his most masterly work, in the Essay or 
Epistle form To this pcnod belong the Moral Essays 
(1731-5), the Essay on Man (1732-4), the Imtlaltons of Horace 
(1733-7), the Epistle to Dr Arbulhnol (1735) and the two 
dialogues entitled IT3S Pope's first editor. Bishop W'arbur- 
ton, renamed the Arbuthnot as the Prologue to the Satires and 
the J73S dialogues as the Epilogue, it is a pity that many 
later editors have followed this lead, for nothing is gained by 
the substitution 

The Essay on Man stands somewhat apart from the other 
work of the 'thirties, though the onginal idea of Pope's was 
for this poem to form part of a much wider scheme, in which 
the last book was to be ihvided into seieral epistles on the 
cardinal \irtues. This ambitious undertaking was nci’er 
completely leahsed, but out of the conception grew what are 
usually called the Moral Essays (or Ethic Epistles). The 
Essay on Man itself 'dedicated to, as it was inspired by, 
Bolingbroke IS not one of Pope's most successful works 
Philosophical jHietry has always had more casualties than 
victors, and Pop<> had not the enthusiasm or the faith of a 
Dante or a Milton His genius was for character rather than 
exposition, and it is the characters of the Moral Essays whom 
we remember, not the philosophical scheme for which they 
and the Essay were originally devised 

The chief link between the two poems is the doctrine of the 
Ruling Passion 

Search then the Ruling Passion' there, alone. 

The Wild arc constant, and tlie Cunning known ♦ 

Whatever the philosophical hmitations of this doctrine. Pope 
certainly makes magnificent use of it The close of the First 
Epistle of the Moral Essays is surely one of the supreme 
heights of satirical poetiy: 

Time, that on all things lays hu lenient hand. 

Yet tames not this, it sticks to our last sand 
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Consistent jn our foHies and our sms, 

Here honest Nature ends as she begins 

The frugal Crono, whom pra\nng priests attend, 

Still tries to save the hallow'd taper's end. 

Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires, 

I-or one puff more, and in that puff expires 
"Odious’ in woollen' twould a Mint provoke." 

(Were the last words that poor Narciss.! spoke) 

"No. let a charming Chini/, arul Ihussels late. 

Wrap my cold limbs ami shade my lifeless face 
One would not. sure. l>e frightful when one's dead - 
^nd-Hetty give this Cheek a little Ked 

The universal applicalion of the Muriil IC'isays is particu¬ 
larly evident in the Third and h'oiirth lC|)istles, dealing with 
the use of riches Though there is certainlv some topical 
application in I’ope's social criticism in the ojicning dialogue 
of Epistle 111 

What naturt* w.ints. <oniniixhous (.oUl best()ws. 

"1 IS thus we <‘al the bread another sows 
f* Hut how unequal it liesiows, observe. 

'Tis thus we not. whih*. wlio sow if. starve 

the remedy of wealth being more evenly distributed is not one 
the Augustan Age only had need to be reminded of 

Wealth in tlie gross is death, but life diffus'd 
A.S Poison heals, in just projtortion usd. 

In heaps, like Aml>crgrise. a stink it lies. 

Hut well-dispers'd is Intense to the Skies 

And when Pope joins Swift in his contemptuous treatment of 
"men of pelf"—we remember the Houvhnhnm informing 
Gulliver of the "unnatural appetite" o( the Yahoos, who are 
" violently fond ” of "certain shining stones of several colours " 
which they carrv away and "hide them by heaps in their 
kennels”—the particular personalities concerned seem unim¬ 
portant beside the universal application of the satire' 

Perhaps you think Ihe Poor might have their part ' 

Bond damns the Poor, and hates them from hts heart 
The grave Sir Gilbert holds it lor a rule. 

That "ev'ry man m want is knave or tool" 
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‘ Ckxl cannot love (say® Blunt, with tearless eyes) 

The wretch he starves”—and piously denies 
But the good Bishop, w'lth a meeker air. 

Admits, and leaves them. Providence’s care 
Yet, to he just to these poor men of pelf, 

Eacli docs but hate his neighbour as himself 
Damn'd to the mines, an etjual fate lietides 
The Slave that digs it, and the Slave that hides 

The superb storv of Sir Ralaam winch closes this Kpistlc is 
another fine instance of Pope’s universal satire in these Moral 
Essays, as is the character of Timon in Kpistle IV. 

The Iwilalums of Horace, the Epislle to Ur ArbiUhnot. and 
the dialogues called I'SH are the most autobiographical of 
Pope's writings, so can be suitably considered last, together 
with our brief reflections on his character and genius. The 
so-called "Imitations" are rcallv as original as b'lelding’s 
Joseph .Andrews, modestlv described on its title-page as 
"Written in Imitation of the Manner of Cervantes " 1 ‘erhaps 
the best is the ironical Epistle to .-luyustus. in uhicli Pope, 
appearing to jiraisr- the patronage of the arts by tieorge II. 
makes it plain that since the reign of .\nne the arts had been 
almost entirely neglected The most amusing passage in 
J 73 S is in the second dialogue, where a friend (F) asks Pope (P) 
to leave personalities alone and concentrate on exposing the 
vice. This is what Pope had succeeded in doing m the Moral 
Essays, but in this dialogue the jioet takes, for argument, the 
other side. 

Spare then the Person, and expose tfie Vice 
r How, Sir 1 not damn the Sharper, but the Dice ^ 

Come on, then. Satire! gen'ral. unconhn'd. 

Spread thv bniad wing, and souse on all the kind 
Ve Statesmen. Priests, of one Religion all' 

Ye Tradesmen vile, in Army. Court, or Hall. 

Ye Rev'rend Atheists—F Scandal! name them! WTio^ 

P. Why that's the thing you bid me not to do 
Who starv'd a Sister, who forswore a Debt, 

1 never nam’d: the Town's enquiring yet 

'The pois’mng Dame—F. Yon mean—P. I don’t—F. You do' 

P. See, now I keep the Secret, and not you! 
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The Imitations of Horace had led to two counter-attacks by 
persons satirised therein, both of whom were formerly friends 
of the poet. Lady Mar}' Wortlcy Montagu—best known 
lo-day for her Letters -wrote I'frsc.s to the Imitator oj Horace, 
m collaboration with Lord Hervey—remembered for his 
shrewd Memoirs of the Kngn of Gcnri^e // -who al.so wrote a 
prose attack on I’oiie It was partly to answer these attacks, 
and jiartly to sum up his career, that I’ope wrote the famous 
Lfitslle to Dr .■Irbuthnol, one of lus most pleasant jaxmis and 
one of his most miiiortant Some of the lines m which he 
praises himself will not be accepted l>v most re.aders, but in 
general he gives us a self-portrait which contemporary opinion 
bears out llis lines on Ins parents, for instance, arc not 
affected, for all witnesses testily to lus great rcsiiect for his 
father and the tender care he had for his widowed mother. 
That he was a good friend to many of the best men of the time 
IS also unquestioned,* as is the iiltra-seiisitivity that imade him 
rush into quarrels and linger over injuries. Hut, roiisidering 
the physical handicaps which he suticred throughout his life. 
It is his courage which is the most remarkable thing about him. 
His personal bravery is testified by observers of his cixilness 
during the Dunciad storm; and it was a braicry no less 
remarkable that allowed him to jiokc fun at his own infirmities 
in that wonderful passage in the Arhulhnol where he complains 
ironically that some of his flatterers even jiav compliments to 
his face and figure. It must have needed a great effort of 
detachment, as well as a great comic genius, to sec himself 
in perspective like this 


• Hazhtt'!> essay Of Persom one would msM tn have seen Rives ijs 
the opinion of Lamb upon Pope's Inenclships ' 'I thouRht,’ said 

A-Aummg short round upon B -- 'that you of the Lake 

School did not like Pope’’- -'Not like I’ofK?' My dear sir. you must 
be under a mistake -1 can read him over and <*ver for ever’*—'Why 
certainly, the Esiav on Man must be alloweil to a masterjnere 
' It may ^ so, but i seldom look into U ' ' Oh ’ then it’s his Satires you 

admire’’—No. not hi* Satu'cs, but Im fncndly Epistles and hi* com* 
pliment* ‘—‘ Compiimeots! I did not know he ever made any.' 
‘The finest,' said —. ’that were ever paid by the wit of man — 
and Lamb goes on to quote, among other examples. Pope'* lines on his 
early fneods m the Epttile to Arbutknot 
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There arc. who to my person pay their court 
I cough like Horace, and. tho‘ lean, am short, 
Ammon's great son one shoulder had too high. 
Such Ovid's nose, and "Sir’ you have an Eye" — 
(io on, obliging creatures, make me s(5e 
All that disgrac’d my Betters, met in me 
Say for my comfort, languishing m bed. 

"Just so immortal Maro held his head " 

And when 1 die. be sure you let mo know 
(pToat Homor dio'l throe thousand years ago. 


Cay and the Strcel-liallad 

Thf fjenius of Pope so miicli overshadows tlio poetry of his 
contemporaries and immediate successors that it is tempting 
to dismiss them all as his followers or weak imitators But we 
shall bo false to the facts of Augustan poetry if we do not 
recognise that there were other sorts of verse jiractised at the 
time besides the rhvmed-coupict satires and epistles in which 
Pope had no real rival He himself wrote a tew ballads, for 
instance, and his friend John (ia\’ was one of tfic masters in 
that strcet-tialladry, the tradition of which had tieen kept up in 
London and the market-towns since the Middle Ages It had 
suffered under the Commonwealth, but had sprung to life again 
with the Restoration, and it is pleasing to note that all the 
Wits of the .Augustan Ago —Swift and Gav in particular—WTote 
ballads of various kinds • Lord Wharton boasted that by 
his famous ballad LilihulUro (a favourite song of Sterne's Uncle 
Toby) he had rhymed King James out of the country in 1688. 

• Cfiwper observr<l m .1 letter, in 17S3. that ‘The ballad is a species 
of poetn’ , equallv adapted to the drollest and the most tragical 
subjects Simpluitv and ease are its proper characteristics Our 
forefathers excelled in it. but ue moderns have lost the art . , I 
inherit a taste for it from mv father, who succeeded well in it himself, 
and who lived at a time when the best pieces in that way were produced 
What can be prettier than Gay’s ballad, or rather Swift’s. Arbuthnot’s. 
l^>pe‘8. and Ciav's. m [the farce] Tkt d'ye Coil It—'Twos when 

the seas were roaring’ I have 1:^0 well informed that they all con- 
tnbuted. and that the most celebrated association of cles'er fellows 
this country ever saw did not think it beneath them to unite their 
atreagth and abilities in the composition of a song The success, 
however, answered to their wishes, and our puny days will never 
produce such another" I’nknown to Cowper, Burns was then 
wnting hts songs in Scotland 
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Gay, like Pope, was bom in that reign of revolution, and 
died in 1733, twelve years before his friend. His first notable 
work was The Shepherd's Week (1714), in which he burlesqued 
the pastoral manner of Philips and incidentally gave some 
glimpses of rustic life nearer the reality than the conventional 
picture of either Philips or Pope. Trivia, or The Art 0/ 
Walking the Streets of London followed in 1715; and in 1720 he 
celebrated the completion of the Iliad by a graceful tribute 
entitled Mr Pope's Welcome from Greece. The same year he 
published his collected poems by subscription, which brought 
liim in a thousand pounds—most of which he lost in the fiasco 
known as the South Sea Bubble. In 1727 he won a great 
reputation by his Fables, which, though not to be compared 
in point of subtlety with those of La Fontaine, are probably 
the best in English. The even greater success of The Beggar's 
Opera followed the year after. 

The Beggar's Opera is often thought to have been intended 
as a parody on the Italian operas then in vogue in London; it 
is tnier to say that it had the more senous intention of being a 
rival to them. As .\rbuthnot put it, wnting in the Daily 
Journal: "I take The Beggar's Opera to be the touchstone to 
tty the British taste on, and it has accordingly proved 
effectual in discovering our tnie inclinations, which, how 
artfully soever they may be disguised by a childish fondness 
for Italian poetry’ and music in preference to our own, will in 
one way or another start up and disclose themselves”. 

Gay had not Arbuthnot's knowledge of music, but (like 
Goldsmith) he played the flute and was as much a lover of the 
traditional English airs as Goldsmith was to be of the Irish. 
He probably chose himself the majority of the tunes to which 
he had written such admirable words (some of them came from 
D’Urfly's collection HT 7 and Mirth) ; and it is the songs of 
the Opera —combining traditional airs with Gay's own mastery 
of the street-ballad—that have lasted longest, though part of 
the popularity of the piece at the time was due to the realistic 
treatment of the Newgate scenes and to the political implica¬ 
tions of the character Macheath, who was thought to be a 
portrait of Walpole. 'The suspicion was sufficient for the 
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Government to ban from the stage Gay’s much inferior sequel, 
Polly, which, however, sold even better than the original play 
in book form. 

The success of The Beggar's Opera was extraordinary. 
Hogarth painted a scene from it, and also a portrait of the 
actress who created the part of Polly (who, incidentally, by 
becoming the Duchess of Bolton, initiated the long line of 
matrimony between the peerage and the stage); and the 
greatest ballad-writer of the age, Henr\' Carey, wrote a song 
PoUy Peachum to the tune of his Sally in our Alley. The usual 
imitations followed the success, and Gay was even so fortunate 
as to have influential Dissenting ministers preaching against 
the Opera, on the ground that it showed vice in too pleasant a 
light—reminiscent of Elizabethan times, when dramatists and 
actors were pleased at the publicity inadvertently given them 
from Ihiritan pulpits. The Opera, of course, is hardly to be 
compared, as a play, with even minor Elizabethan comedies; 
but it admirably fulfilled its purpose, and the sixty songs in 
it—among the best being Can Love be controlled by advice. 
Were I laid on Greenland's coast. Youth’s the season made for 
joys. How happy could I be with either —are among the 
pleasantest literature of the Augustan Age. 

Gay's other ballads include Black-ey’d Susan, The Lady's 
Lamentation, Molly Mog, Sleep, 0 Sleep (from PoUy), and, 
most famous of all, the song 0 ruddier than the Cherry, from 
the opera Acts and Galatea (1732) which had the distinction 
of being set to music by Handel.* 

* G«y'$ immediate followers m the baliad'Opera iocladed Cibber 
and Carey, but the best, from the Uterar>' point of view, was undoubtedly 
Fielding, who m his early years wrote several comedies intospersed 
with ongmal ballads to traditional tunes; for instance. Tk* Iningutng 
Chambermaid (1733!. Don Quisot* in England (1733). and An Old Man 
Tangki Wtsdom (1734). The Quixote includes the famous ballads 
The Roast Beef of OU England and (to the tone of There mas a fooial 

bvtar) 

The dusky night ndes down the sky. 

And ushers in the mom; 

The bounds all join in glorious cry. 

The huntsman winds his horn: 

And a hanttng ire will go, sriU go, will go, 

And a huoting we will go. 
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The Hymn-Writers 

To pass from ballads to hymns is not so great a step as it 
might seem at first glance. Handel set both; both are 
among the most popular forms of literature: and both 
probably nourished the genius of one of the greatest of English 
poets, William Blake. The fact that the century of Eras- 
tianism, when the Church of England became almost a branch 
of the civil service, .should also have been the century when our 
greatest hymns were written, is certainly surprising; but we 
have noted the genuine, if perhaps somewhat shallow, 
Christianity of such men as Steele and .\ddison, and the 
Augustan .Age can claim to have begun the century of hymn¬ 
singing, even if its greatest hosanna was to come immediately 
afterwards, with the Methodist rev'ival. 

Addison himself, we observed, wrote two hymns which 
have retained their popularity. More astonishing is the fact 
that Nahum Tate, who wrote that melodramatic "improve¬ 
ment ” of Lear and who was one of the victims of the Dunciad, 
wrote a hymn which is known to millions who have only 
heard dimly of Shakesi^are and have never heard of Pope. 
This is the famous While shepherds watched their flocks by night. 
undoubtedly one of the best of our Christmas carols and, 
furthermore, one of the few eighteenth-century hymns which 
have not been altered in later years. The carol which will be 
piped by thousands of children next Christmas is exaictly the 
same as that published by Tate in 1702. 

But the greatest figure is Isaac Watts (1674-1748), a 
Nonconformist minister who is only excelled in English hymn¬ 
writing by Charles Wesley. He wrote some ambitious poems, 
as well as moral verses for children which retained their 
popularity for more than a hundred years (to be eventually 
burlesqued in Alice in Wonderland) ; but his Hymns and 
spiritual Songs (1716) and Psalms of David (1719) have out¬ 
lasted his other works. If occasionally they fall into bathos: 

Sing to the Lord with joyful voice, 

Let every land his Name adore; 

The British Isles shall send the noiM 
Across the ocean to the shave . . . 
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more frequently they rise to the sublimest heights in this field 
of Ken. Wesley, Cowper, and Newman; as in Our God. our 
help in ages past, Jesus shall reign where’er the sun, and When 
I survey the wondrous Cross. Watts is a much lesser figure in 
literature than Milton or Bunyan, but his influence on popular 
religion and culture in the eighteenth century must have been 
nearly as great.* 

Prior and Minor Augustans 

Matthew Prior (1664-1721) was one of the intimate circle of 
Swift and Bolingbroke, Pope and Gay. The son of an artisan, 
he had an astonishing career, rising to be Ambassador to 
France and bemg mainly responsible for the Treaty of Utrecht, 
popularly known at the time as "Matt’s Peace”. His early 
appointment to the Embassy at the Hague produced his 
amusmg poem The Secretary (1696), and other light pieces 
were written regularly in the intervals of public business and 
collected in Poems on Several Occasions (1709) and in a larger 
publication of the same name, issued by subscription in 1718. 
This latter volume brought him in over £4,000, and the money 
was needed, for by this time Prior had fallen with the rest of 
the Tory ministiy and had, in fact, only just been released 
from prison. 

He is mainly remembered to-day by these light pieces, in 
which he seems almost to anticipate BjTon in the deliberate 
coolness and impudent wit of his verse; among the best 
known are the ode The merchant, to secure his treasure and 
A Better Aitsieer. He also wrote two lengthier serious poems, 
Alma, or The Progress of the Mind (written in prison) and 
Solomon on the Vanity of the World, a work which Johnson 
found tedious but Cowper and Scott admired. His ep^rams 
are among the best of their kind; they were mostly printed 
posthumously, together with the poems To a Child of Quality 

* He was one of several minor poets added to the famous collection 
for which Johnson wrote his prefaces, at Johnson's recommendati<m. 
CowpOT records that Pope “hid placed him once in the Dunciad-, but 
on bona advised to read befcm he judged him. was conxmeed tlut be 
deserved other tiastment, and thrust somebodv's Uockhead into the 
gap, whose name, coosistiog of a monoeyUable. happened to fit it". 
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and For my Own Monument and the song Accept, my love, as 
true a heart. His tales in verse, popular at the time, were 
later censured by Lord Hales as “impure"; but John Wesley 
admired them, and Johnson declared that " there is nothing in 
Prior that will excite to lewdness. If Lord Hales thinks there 
is, he must be more combustible than other people". 

Prior's two collections, and the poems by Gay mentioned, 
were the principal minor verse produced between 1700 and 
1720; parts of William Diaper's Sca-Eclogucs (1712) and 
Lady Winchilsea's Miscellaneous Poems (1713) are also well 
worth reading. The 'twenties produced some interesting 
minor poems, at a time when Pope was mainly engaged on the 
Odyssey and the edition of Shakespeare. Before the Dunciad 
and the Beggar's Opera took the town by storm in the late 
'twenties, there appeared Poems on Several Occasions (1722) 
by Thomas Parnell, friend of Pope and Swift and member of 
the Scriblerus Club; John Dyer's Orongar Hill (1726), a 
pleasant pxiem much admired by Wordsworth and reminiscent 
in manner of Milton's L'Allegro and II Penseroso: and Poems 
on Several Occasions (1727) by Pole's assistant in the Odyssey 
translation, William Broome, This collection contains the 
poem The Rosebud: ToaYoung Lady, in which this memorable 
passage reminds us of the impressive lyrics of the seventeenth 
century: 

Tho* Sickness yet a while forbears, 

Yet Time destroys what Sickness spares; 

Now Helen lives alone in Fame, 

And Cleopatra's but a Name; 

Time must indent that heav'nly Brow, 

And thou must be what Helen's now 

• 

One of the most interesting minor poems of the following 
decade was The Spleen (1737), written "by the late Mr Matthew 
Green, of the Custom-House, London". Green was a Quaker 
of independent mind, and his poem, in octosyllabic couplets, 
is similar to Swift's verse in ease and manner. Its philosophy 
is one that takes the Augustan dread of enthusiasm to its 
furthest, if logical, extreme: 
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I rail not with mock-patriot grace 
At folks, because they are in place. 

Nor. hir'd to praise with stallion pen. 

Serve the ear-lechery of men; 

But to avoid religious jars 
The laws are my expositors, 

Which in my doubting mind create 
Conformity to church and state. 

I go, pursuant to my plan. 

To Mecca with the caravan. 

And think it right m common sense 
But for diversion and defence 

An age that could produce both that passage and the hymns of 
Isaac Watts is evidently not a simple age to understand, either 
in literature or philosophy. 

James Thomson 

The piost original of Pope's younger contemporaries was 
his friend Thomson, whose life covers exactly the period taken 
by this chapter and who, in the age of the heroic couplet, wrote 
mainly in blank verse and in the age of the town wrote of the 
country. He was by no means a " rival" to Pope, for not only 
did tlie two men admire each other’s poetry but the younger 
owed a good deal to the elder poet, accepting some corrections 
from him when his chief poem The Seasons■v.as in manuscript. 
What makes him original is that he succeeded to a large extent 
in making his country themes live, even though hampered—to 
a modem eye brought up on Wordsworth and Keats—by 
eighteenth-century diction. If we compare his four Seasons 
with Pope’s in the Pastorals, we see what a gain he made in 
realistic description of the countrx’side; how many useless 
conventions, furthermore, he discarded. He is not, of fourse, 
quite at his ease; he feels it necessary, in the opening lines of 
Spring, to mention classical precedents: 

Such themet as these the rural Blaro sung 
To wide-imperial Rome, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 

But before loi^ we come to such passages as this, which were 
more original in the Augustan Age than they seem to-day: 
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The Black-bird whistles from the thorny brake: 

The mellow Bullfinch answers from the grove. 

Nor are the Linnets, o'er the flowering furie 
Pour’d out profusely, silent. Join’d to these 
Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. The Jay. the Hook, the Daw. 

And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone. 

Aid the full concert while the Stock-dove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole. 

The poet who could write such passages evidently ranks with 
Gray and Collins and Akensidc in the transition from the con¬ 
ventional pastoral of Pope and Philips to the tnie natural 
feeling of Wordsworth's Tinlern Abbey and Keats's Autumn. 

To a modem eye, of course, such passages are rather spoilt 
by the "poetic diction" which Wordsworth was to criticise. 
To us Thomson is bound to appear cunously mixed: at one 
moment, writing naturally of what he had observed, at others 
resorting to "the Finny-race" and "the vocal woods" and 
"the hoary F'cn", conventional pairings that the dullest of 
poetasters could achieve. When he writes of the rainbow: 

Here, awful Newton, the dissolving Clouds 
Form, fronting on the Sun, thy showery Prism; 

And to the sage-instructed Kye unfold 

The various Twine of Light, by thee disclosed . . 

he is in the most unhappy region of eighteenth-century verse, 
that could lead to such monstrous diction as Gilbert White's 

Push'd by the weightier atmosphere, up springs 
The ponderous Mercury, from scale to scale 
Mounting, amidst the Torricellian tube . 

and Erasmus Darwin's 

So where the Humimngbud m Chile’s bowers 
Oo murmuring pioiotxs robe the pendent flowers; 

Seeks where fine pods their dulcet bsdm distil. 

And Sticks the treasure with {»^c^k«cu bill. 

The fact that distinguished naturalists like White and Darwin 
could write such unnatural verse is a justification in itself for 
the revolution that Wordsworth was eventusJly to make. 
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AUGUSTAS POETRY PROM POPE TO THOMSON 


Thomson was born in Scotland, son of a Presbyterian 
minister, and was sent to Edinburgh University with the 
object of following the same vocation. While there, in 1720, 
he wrote an essay on "A Country Life" for the Edinburgh 
Miscellany ; and five years later he abandoned his clerical 
studiti and followed his friend David Mallet to London, hoping 
to find a patron and make a living by literature. The scheme 
was not so venturesome in those days, of course, as it would 
be to-day; it was the last great age of patronage, before the 
pablishers assumed the role almost entirely. Thomson found 
first some employment as tutor with a noble family, and then, 
after the success of his Winter {1726), dedicated to Sir Sjiencer 
Compton, found his path clear to advancement by the usual 
means. Winter was followed by Simmer (1727), dedicated to 
Bubb Dodington, the future Lord Melcombc; Spring (1728) 
was dedicated to the Countess of Hartford; and Autumn. 
dedicated to the Speaker of the House of Commons, completed 
the collected volume published as The Seasons in 1730. His 
Poem sacred to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton (1727) was 
dedicated to Walpole, and—with a fine disregard of contem¬ 
porary political manoeuvres- his Britannia (1729) flattered 
the Prince of Wales.* 

The Seasons was for many years the most popular volume 
of poetry in the country, found like the Pilgrim’s Progress in 
nearly every cottage and nvalling Pope's Homer in the wide 
extent of its influence. It was undoubtedly the originality we 
have noticed that caused this popular success; and Johnson 
made that the burden of his discriminating praise in his Life 
of Thomson : 

.\» a writer, he u entitlerl to one praise of the highest 
htud: bis mode of thinking, and of expressing his 
thoughu. IS anginal. His blank verse is no more the blank* 
verse of Milton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of 
Prior are the rhymes of Cowley ... He thinks in a peculiar 
tram, and he thinka always as a man of gemus. he looks 
round on Nature and on Life with the eye which Nature 
bestows only on a poet . . . The reader of the Stasons 

* Son of George U. father of George HI, at that time the supposed 
centre of the anti-Walpole factioo 
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wonders that he never saw before what Thomson shows 
him. and that be never yet has felt what Thomson 
impresses . . His diction is in the highest degree fiorid 

and luxuriant . . It is too exuberant, and sometimes 

may be charged with hlhng the ear more than the mind.* 

Thomson's later work includes the ambitious»poem 
Liberty (1734-6); five tragedies, of which Tancred and 
Sigismunda (1745) was the most successful on the stage; and 
the Masque of Alfred (1740), written with Mallet, with music 
by Thomas Amc, a piece which contains the famous patriotic 
song Rule, Britannia. Less well known, anti perhaps more 
deserving to be known, is this passage from the unfinished 
Elegy upon James Ihcrburn, which is so striking an anticipa' 
tion of Bums that one wonders why it is not commonly 
included m the Scottish background of that great poet 

Having his patern(»ter said. 

He took a dram and went to bed. 

He fell asleep, and death was glad 

That be had ciitch'd him. 

For Therburn was e'en ill bested. 

That none did watch him 

For had the carl but been aware. 

That meagre death, who none docs spare. 

T'atterapt sic things should ever dare. 

As stop bis pipe. 

He might have come to flee or skare 
The greedy gipc , . 

Therefore they say he got some help 

In getting of the little whelp. 

But passing that, it makes me yelp. 

But what remead? 

Death lent him sic a cursed skelp. 

That now he's dead 

• Compare Johnson's opinion in coversation, as recorded by 
Boswell- ’'Thomson had a true poetical genius, the power of view|pf 
every thing in a poetical light. Hu fault u such a cloud of w<Hids 
sometimes, that the sense can hardly pc<m through. Shiels . . . was 
one day sitting with me. I took down 'Thomson, and read aloud a 
large pm^n of him, and then asked.—Is not tbu flne? Shiels having 
expressed the highest admiration. 'Well. Sir. fsaid 1,),I have omitted 
every other hoc' 
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Coffee-House to Country-Churchyard 

Thomson’s last work was a romantic poem called The 
Castle of Indolence (1748), a poem written in the Spenserian 
stanza and in conscious imitation of the Elizabethan poet. 
This ^ its place in the line of Spenserian imitations of the 
'forti« and onward which is discussed in our seventh chapter 
(see below, pp. 196-7). For now we are moving out of the 
Augustan Age into an age of very different preoccupations in 
poetry. With Collins’s Ode on the Death of Thomson (1749) we 
seem to be right in the heart of eighteenth-century romance; 
and this poem expresses, far better than any commentary can 
do, how far we are now from Addison and Pope, and how 
Thomson, more than his contemporaries Young and Blair, is 
»the true hnk between the Cofiec-Housc and the Country- 
Churchyard: 

In yonder grave a Druid lies, 

WTiere slowly winds the stealing wave! 

The year's best sweets shall duteous nse 
To deck its Poet's sylvan gravel 

Id yon deep bed of whiap'nng reeds 
His airy harp shall now be laid. 

That he. whose heart in sorrow bleeds, 

May love thro* life the soothing shade 

Then maids and youths shall linger here. 

And while its sounds at distance swell. 

Shall sadly seem in Pity's ear 

To hear the Woodland Pilgnm’s knell. . . 

The genial meads assign'd to bless 

Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom, 

Their hinds and shepherd-girls shall dress 
With simple hands thy nual tomb 

Long, long, thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Niton's eyes; 

OI >'ales, and wild woods, shall be say. 

In yonder grave your Druid lies! 



CHAPTER IV 


DEFOE: FROM THE NEWSPAPER TO THE NOVEL 

1704-1754 

"The world is so taken up of late with novels and 
romances that it will be hard loi a private history to bo 
taken for genuine, where the names and other circum¬ 
stances of the person are concealed, and on this account 
we must tie content to leave the reader to pass his own 
opinion upon the ensuing sheets, and to take it just as 
be pleases." 

Defoe Preface to Moll Fiandtri. 

"The Editor has been much presst-d with importuni¬ 
ties and conjectures in relation tti the person and family 
of the gentleman, who arc the principal persons in the 
work, all he thinks himself at liliertv to say. or is 
necessary to be said, is only to repeat what ha.s already 
been hinted, that the story has its foundation in truth: 
and that there was a necessity, for obvious reasons, to 
varj* and disguise some facts and circumstances, as also 
the names of persons, places, etc " 

Richardson, Preface to Pamela. Volume 11 . 

The Newspaper before Defoe 

(_We have seen something of the periodical literature of the 
Augustan Age and have observed that some of the essays in 
the Spectator were among the ancestors of the Georgian noveL 
But Steele and Addison were primarily critics and essay- 
writ^ and never attempted fuU-length fiction; it is to their 
more versatile contemporary Daniel Defoe that we must look 
for the real evolution of tlje novel from periodical journalism. 

Though Defoe had some influence, we notrf, on the 
character of Steele’s Toiler, his journalism was very different 
from that of his coflee-house rivals. We read the TrUUr and 
the Spectator to-day, partly it is true for their picture of con¬ 
temporary society, but alw as literatuie in their own right/ 
91 
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Defoe's journalism is not often literature in this sense,’ but it 
was his flair for news—more developed even than Steele’s— 
that eventually led him to the writing of Robinson Crusoe and 
Moll Flanders. 

When he founded his Review in 1704, the newspaper in 
England was less than a hundred years old, and its history 
had been one of constant struggle against the government 
Under the Commonwealth, Cromwell-like more recent 
dictators -had banned all the newspapers except a few that 
were sympathetic to the new regime, and this ban continued 
at the Restoration, the only journal of any significance 
permitted to appear being the London Gazelle —a Court 
paper which still prints official news —and Roger L'Estrange 
being appointed Surveyor of the Press. It was not till 1695 
that Parliament repealed the Licensing Act, which had 
allowed only twenty printing presses for the whole of England; 
and several new journals at once apjicarcd, among them the 
Whig Flyittf; Posl and the Tory' Fosl Hag. These papers 
approximated more than their predecessors to the modem 
pattern: they contained ordinary news as well as party 
propaganda, together with such lighter fare as the racing 
results and the betting odds. 

The first daily newspaper came out m 1702. It was called 
the Daily Courant. was produced “next door to the King's 
Arms Tavern at ITeet-Bridgc", and managed to live for over 
thirty years. Meanwhile other journals had begun to spring 
up outside London, among them two which still exist: the 
Worcester Postman (1690), now called Berrow's Worcester 
Journal, and the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury 
(1695). The first real > newspaper in Scotland was the 
Edinburgh Garette (1699), and Gotland produced tha first 
evening newspaper in the Edinburgh Evening Courant {1705), 
tte Evening Post (mentioned in Tom Jones) following in 
London a year later. 

* The contrary opinion of Coiendge should, however, be noted; 
be churned that m could select from Defoe s penodical writings "a 
volume equal in size to Addison’s collected papers, little inferior in 
wit and humour, and greatly superior in vigour of style and thought'*. 
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Among the less celebrated literary achievements of the 
Augustan Age, therefore, was the production of newspapers 
all over the country.* Some towns produced more than one: 
there were three papers, for instance, in Exeter. It is 
injudicious to compare modem ncwsi)ai)ers with the periotlicals 
of Steele and Addison; the propiir comparison is with the 
Flying Post or the Daily Couranl. 

Defoe and the " Review ” 

Daniel Defoe (c. 1660-1731) was the son of a London 
butcher and was educated for the .Nonconformist ministry. 
Like Thomson forty years later, he preferred a less e.xacting 
if more precarious livelihood; and, after taking part in the 
unsuccessful rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth against 
James II, he was in turn a dealer in hosiery, a minor civil 
servant, the manager of a brick factory, a secret agent, and— 
through almost the whole of his life—a prolific journalist in 
prose and verse. 

We are interested here in the work of his middle and later 
years, from 1704 onwards. But two of his earlier productions 
can be mentioned in passing. The first is that amusing defence 
of the King entitled The True-Born Englishman {1701). This 
is easily the best of his journalistic efforts in verse, and it has 
a universal touch in its common-sense irony that makes it 
less merely topical than the journalism of such contemporary 
verse-writers as Ned W^ard. William III had had to put up 
with much criticism for establishing some of his Dutch 
followers in high positions at Court; Defoe’s defence, masterly 

• Among the survivals arc the SotUi^kam journal (1710): die 
Newcastle Journal (1711). the Bristol Times (1713), now ixtcaa- 
porated in the Western Daily Press: the Norwich Mercury (1714): the 
Kenlifh Oasette (1717). the Leeds Mercury (1718), now part of the 
Yorkshire Post: the Gloucester Journal (1722): the Reading Mercun 
(1723), and the Salisbury and Winchester Journal (1729). Uoywe 
List and Shipping Oaiette started from Edward Lloyd's foltee-hooae 
in 1734 It was not till 1772 that the famous Morning Post, lor which 
Coleridge later wrote, came into existence, followed in 1785 try the 
•till more famous Times, originally called the Dady Universal 
Register. The first Sunday newspaper, founded by a woman. 1^ 
E. Johnson's British Gasette and Sunday Monitor (1783). the stiB 
flourishing Observer following nine years later. 
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in its simplicity and immediately popular, was a reminder of 
the Englishman’s own extremely varied pedigree: 

Fate jumbled them together. God knows how; 

Whate'er they were, they're true-born English now. 

Whether Defoe's personal background suggested this defence 
is not clear: his father was named plain "Foe”, but there 
may have been some Huguenot ancestry in the family which 
led the writer to adopt, about this time, the prefix by which 
he is always known. 

His next attempt at irony was not so fortunate. With the 
succession of Anne, the Dissenters felt themselves in immediate 
danger of repressive measures; Dr Sacheverell preached his 
famous sermon against them, and Bills were being discussed 
among Tory statesmen that were to suppress their chapels 
and schools. Defoe had earlier annoyed his fellow-Dissenters 
by writing pamphlets against the practice of "occasional 
conformity”, which he likened, in a phrase that would have 
pleased Bunyan, to "playing bo-peep with God Almighty”. 
But now that the times had changed, "the Author of the 
True-Born Englishman” published an ironical pamphlet 
called The SItortest Way with the Dissenters (1702). He 
assumed for himself the character of an extreme High Church¬ 
man. one who had no doubt whatever that there should be 
only one form of religion allowed in England (and that, by a 
fortunate coincidence, his own). Under this disguise, Defoe 
pursued an apparently logical argument: the Puritans had 
uad. persecution to make England entirely Calvinist; now 
Am time had come to make England entirely Episcopalian. 
To fine a man a shilling for not going to church was a paltry 
mealnire; the one way to secure the unity of the Church of 
Enaltad was to get rid of the Dissenters altc^ether, by 
Woing them out of the country and hanging their ministers. 
If this should appear to some an unmerciful act, "is it 
unmerciful”, ask^ the disguised Defoe, "to kill a serpent, a 
told, a viper? It is an act of mercy to our neighbours; much 
more to get rid of those who poison the soul, corrupt our life, 
and destroy our peace". 
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Defoe’s intention here was to show what the spirit of 
intolerance would lead to if it were fully unleashed. But the 
irony missed fire, in one sense; though the outcome was to 
reveal how serious were the dangers to which the courageous 
author had drawn attention. For the pamphlet, at first, 
was taken by both sides at its face value: the Dis.senters were 
alarmed at what they took to be the serious proirasal of one 
of their enemies, while some High Churchmen publicly 
expressed their approval of the measures apparently advocated. 
■'1 join with that author in all he says," wrote a Fellow of a 
Cambridge college; "I pray God put into Her Majesty’s 
heart to put what is there proposed in execution." 

When the real intention of the pamphlet was perceived, 
the printer was arrested; and Defoe was sentenced, for 
"seditious libel", to stand three times in the pillory, to pay a 
considerable fine, and to be imprisoned in Newgate during 
the Queen’s pleasure. 

"Earless on high stood unabash’d Defoe," wrote Pope in 
the Dunctad; and though "earless" is an error, "unabashed” 
certainly described his attitude. For the government had 
overreached itself, and Defoe’s intended humiliation was 
turned into a triumph. He pilloried his persecutors in his 
Hymn to the Pillory, written from Newgate and hawked as a 
ballad among the crowd that came to watch his exposure— 
and instead of pelting him with rotten eggs, as was hoped, 
covered him with flowers. And while still in prison, he b^an 
his newspaper, the Review, which lasted for nearly ten years. 

Ironically enough, by the editor’s secret negotiation with 
the more moderate Tories, who promised him his release, tbB 
paper became for some years an unofficial organ of the 
Coalition Government, and later of the Tory Government. 
But iJefoe was given a free hand, being able to critidse the 
government on many matters—such as the terms of the Treaty 
of Utrecht and the measures against Dissent—even while 
drawing its pay. He pursued, in fact, with remarkable 
success, the ideal of moderation set forth both in the title and 
the manifesto of the Review. It was to be, Defoe claimed, 
"A Weekly Review of the Affairs of France, pugged from the 
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errors and partialities of news-writers and petty-statesraen of 
all sides Some of its objects were to set the affairs of France 
and Europe in a clearer light, with no bias towards any side: 
"Nor shall we embroil ourselves with parties, but pursue the 
truth, find her out, when a crowd of lies and nonsense has 
almost smothered her, and set her up so as she may be both 
seen and heard". 

The extent to which Defoe was successful in pursuing this 
ideal made the Review very different from most of the other 
papers of the time. There were probably occasions, of course, 
when he differed so deeply from the government that he did 
not dare to express his full mind, but, on the other hand, he 
never expressed opinions that were not his own, he counselled 
moderation in all things, and he wrote in favour of every 
scheme of social improvement that was mooted in his time. 
The compliment that is often paid him, of dating the histoiy 
of English |ournalisni from the foundation of the Review, has 
much justification behind it. 

His literary activity during these middle years of his life 
was astonishing. Besides his ordinary journalism, he found 
time to produce several pamphlets every year; to write The 
Consolidator {1704). a satirical account of a journey to the 
moon: The Apparition of Mrs Veal (1706); a History of the 
Union of Great Britain (1709): a General History of Trade 
(1713): and several pieces of journalism in verse. He con¬ 
tributed to the Mercator after the Review had been killed by 
the newspaper tax. and for a time edited the Flying Post. 
He wrote a manual of conduct. The Family Instructor, which 
for more than a century after its publication in 1715 had a 
place in the devout Dissenting home alongside the Bible and 
the Pilgrim's Progress. 

About this time he appears to have become involved in 
another prosecution and to have escaped a further term of 
imprisonment by a similar negotiation with the triumphant 
Whig party to that he had earlier made with the moderate 
Tories and the war Coalition. He entered again into govern¬ 
ment service, and from 1718 was employed to contribute to 
Jacobite papers with the secret intention of modifying their 
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opinions and steering them round towards some reconciliation 
with the Hanoverian dynasty and the Whig Government, 
He appears to have ceased to be a secret agent and jounialist 
about 1725-6 and to have written little for the periodical press 
(luring the last few years of his life. 

Towards the Novel 

I Defoe is often called the Father of the F.nglish Nov 
well as the Father of the Fnglisli Newspa[)er. Both 
are to some e.xtent iiiacnirate, for there were newspapers 
before the Review anil novels before Crusoe combination 
of the honours is more relevant to the farts, for Defoe was 
certainly the first novelist of any importance to base his 
stories on the same methods he had found so useful in 
journali.sm 

One of the features of the Review, we noted, had been the 
supplement at the cinl which had an influence on the Taller 
and Spectator. Though it was his rivals who improved on his 
design in the periodical press, it was Defoe himself who came 
to evolve from imagmarv’ clubs and letters and types a form 
of fiction m which one character tells a stop,’ which is made as 
circumstantial as possible To enter into the life of an 
imaginarv' character, to relate a storv from his or her point of 
view, the author remaining apparently in the background: 
this suited Defoe's peculiar genius and must have been 
encouraged by the unintended success of his High-Church 
impersonation in The Shortest Way with the Dissenters as 
much as bv the intended camouflage of his later Jacobite 
writings. His talent as a novelist and as a secret agent and 
)oumalist were evidently part of the same power of impersona¬ 
tion. 

The first sign of the journalist tummg into the novelist is 
as early as 1706, when Defoe wrote A True Relation of the 
Apparition of one Mrs Veal, the Next Day after her Death, 
to one Mrs Bargrave at Canterbury, the IHth of September, 1705 . 
This Canterbury tale was based on a ghost story current at 
the time, but Defoe, in the manner of his later fictions, aMurei 
us in the Preface that every word of it is true: 
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This relation is matter of fact, and attended with 
such circumstances as may induce any reasonable man 
to believe it. It was sent by a gentleman, a Justice 
of Peace at Maidstone, in Kent, and a very intelligent 
person, to his friend in London, as it is here worded; 
which discourse is here attested bv a very sober and 
understanding gentleman, who had it from his kins¬ 
woman who lives in Canterburv, within a few doors of 
the house in which the within-namcd Mrs Bargrave 
lives . . and who positively assured him that the whole 

matter as it is related and laid down is really true and 
what she herself had in the same words, as near as may 
lie. from Mrs Hargrave's own mouth 

Assurances like this are in the tradition of the popular 
ballad and novelette of the early seventeenth centurj’, as we 
sec from the scene in The Winter's Tale where Autolycus is 
selling his wares to the shepherd-girls 

Actolycus Here's one to .i very doleful tunc how a 
usurer s wife was hrouRht to tied of twenty nioney- 
Uigs at a hurden, and how she longer] to eat adders' 
brads and toads carbonadoed. 

Moess fs it true, think you^ 

Al'TorYt'es Very true, and but a month old 
Dorcas Hless me from marrvtng a usurer' 

AeroLYces Here's the midwife's name to it. one Mis¬ 
tress TaIe[K>Tter. and five or six honest wives that 
were present Why should I carry lies aiiroad? 

Defoe liked to get all the circumstantial evidence available, 
the appearance of Mrs Veal after her death being confirmed 
by the fact that she wore a scoured silk gown, newly made tip, 
which, as Mrs Hargrave told a friend, she felt and admired. 
"Then Mrs Watson cried out, ' You have seen her indeed, (or 
none knew but Mrs Veal and myself that the gown was 
acoured.’" The ghost came chiefly for the purpose of com¬ 
mending a popular work of piety called A Christian's Defence 
against the Fear of Death', and later editions of this work 
contained Defoe's story as an appendix. To the appeal of 
the marvellous for the ordinary sinful reader he thus added, 
for the more devout, a religious appeal; and this combination 
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of the sensational and the pious was to have a great deal to 
do with the popularity of his later novels. 

Defoe's celebrated "realism” is, then, partly a trick, a 
trick that reaches back to the traditional ballads and forward 
to the detective story Why we should demand apparent 
realism in a tale meant wholly or pnmardv for our entertain¬ 
ment is a curious problem in psychology, but that the fact 
IS so will not be disputed. Defoe, however, was also genuinely 
interested m the behaviour of ordinary ja'ople in extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances, and he wanted to replace the old 
romances by stones more in keeping with his readers' 
experience. He came himself- like his succe.ssors Richardson 
and Dickens and George Khot - from the lower-imddlc-class, 
the class of small tradesmen, small masters, and minor officials; 
and he had had experience in Newgate of what was later to be 
known as " the submerged tenth ’. At the time he was writing 
Moll Flanders, there was an extensive underworld in London, 
a region of vice and misery vividly portrayed in some of 
Hogarth’s prints and that only began to be reformed after 
Defoe’s death bv the efforts of magistrates like the Lieldings 
and practical saints like Howard. good deal of the true 
realism of the later English novel can be trared bark to Defoe, 
as surely as the sensational fiction of motlem times that is 
disguised as fact. 

"Robinson Crusoe" 

^Although Defoe was moving towards the novel as early as 
1706, it was not till 1719, when he was nearly sixty, that he 
opened the line of his true novels with the world-famous 
Robinson Crusoe .) After the deserved success of this first 
ventuiy, novels competed with histories and pamphlets and 
works of instruction in the astonishingly prolific period of 
the 'twenties. He published in this single decade about 
thirty books, besides lesser pamphlets and articles: among the 
best known are Memoirs of a Cavalier (1720), Life of Captain 
Singleton (1720), Moll Flanders (1722), Journal of the Plague 
Year (1722), History of Colonel Jacque (1722), History of Peter 
the Great (1723), Roxana; or the Fortunate Mistress (1724), 
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Life of John Sheppard (1724), A Tour through Great Britain 
(1724-^), An Account of Jonathan Wild (1725), The Complete 
English Tradesman (1725-7), and A Plan of English Com¬ 
merce (1728). From a mere glance through this list, we can 
see how histories of actual persons, like Peter the Great and 
Jonathan Wild the Great, were written side by side with 
"histories’' of fictitious characters like Moll Flanders and 
Colonel Jacque. It is almost impossible, with Defoe, to know 
where fact ends and fiction begins; and there is no doubt 
that this confusion was deliberate. 

Crusoe itself was founded on fact, on some account Defoe 
had read of the adventures of .Alexander Selkirk, a sailor who 
served in 1704 as a privateer under Dampier and was marooned 
on Juan I'emandcz island, where he remained till rescued in 
l7og. (Cowper later wrote a poem on the same subject.) 
But Defoe’s Crusoe was also intended as a moral fable; and 
the moral purpose, together with all the circumstantial details, 
came out of the novelist’s own mind. It is intriguing to 
speculate what Selkirk thought of these embellishments if he 
happened to read Crusoe before he died in 1721. 

What everyone remembers about the novel is the desert 
island, Cnisoc’s efforts to make himself a home, and the 
sudden appearance of Friday. But the adventures of Crusoe 
before he reaches the island are meant to be more important 
than those of Gulliver before he reaches Lilliput or Brob- 
dingnag. Swift’s storv really starts only when Gulliver is 
shipwrecked, whereas it was Defoe’s intention that the central 
story of self-help should follow as retribution for Crusoe’s 
earlier Ufe. 

His early idleness is stressed by the novelist to form a 
contrast with his later actixity. He starts out in life x^th the 
sole purpose of gratifying his own inclinations. Bent on a 
life of adventure, he wants it on the easiest terms. He runs 
away to sea, but with no intention of learning seamanship: 
"Having money in my pocket, and good clothes on my bacic. 
I would alwaja go on board in the habit of a gentleman; and 
so I neither had any business in the ship nor learnt to do any ". 
He begins to trade on the Guinea coast, is taken prisoner by 
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a Turkish pirate, and is made a slave. With the boy Xury, 
he escapes in a small boat, and suffers great hardships; but 
IS rescued by a ship going to Brazil He sells Xiiry to the 
captain as a slave, and determines to become a planter It is 
while he is sailing back to Guinea to capture some negro 
slaves for the plantations that he meets the storm in which he 
is shipwrecked and is cast, the only survivor, on a desert 
island. This is the first part of the story -largely forgotten 
in our memory—to which the life on the island bears a strict 
relation. 

He first sees nothing but death before him, and lu his 
misery calls upon God with the first prayer he has uttered 
since his youth Later, when a Bible is among the things he 
has salvaged from the wreck, he turns to the passage "Call u[X)n 
me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee " He 
first takes the words to mean onlv deliverance from the island: 

Hut soon I learnt to take it in another sense, now I 
looked hack on my past life with suih honor, and my 
sins appeared so dreadful, that niv soul sought nothing 
of God hnt deliverance fimn the mii that tnire down all 
my comfort As for my solitary life, it was nothing. I 
did not so much as pray to lie delivered from it, or think 
of It. It was all of no consideration in i omiiansoii with 
this 

He then resolves to make the hest of his life on the island, to 
"fight the good fight" even under the most distressing circum¬ 
stances. Defoe’s faith was the practical sort, and his hero is 
rescued from his early life of vice and idleness by leading a 
life of duty and labour 

Crusoe's humane treatment of Friday is similarly contrasted 
with Ips treatment of Xury and hes employment of slaves for 
the American plantations. Defoe's concern for the victims 
of the slave-trade—expressed earlier in the Reviae—v/is not 
a common one at that time; it was not till much later on in 
the eighteenth century that the outcry against slavery reached 
such proportions as to have, eventually, an effect upon 
governments. It is pleasing to reflect that the tremendous 
popularity of Crusoe —easily the most widely-read work 
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of the century—had as one of its incidental virtues an 
influence upon the greatest moral revolution of modem times. 

"Moll Flanders" 

Tlie novels whicli followed Crusoe have never been so 
popular, partly because they were not considered, either in 
the eighteenth century or in V ictorian times, entirely suitable 
for family reading They certainly deal with the side of life 
furthest removed from that of the classics on the juvenile 
shelf: yet between these later novels and Crusoe there are 
distinct [xiiiits of resemblance. To begin with, they are all, 
like Crusoe, stones of .self-help Crusoe is cast upon a desert 
island, and comes near to death, the later jirotagonists start 
off even earlier m similar, though varied, predicaments. 
Captain Singleton was stolen as a child and sold to the gipsies. 
Moll h'landers was born m Newgale of a mother who was 
shortly afterwards trans|Kirtetl to the .Vnierican plantations 
for iielty theft. Colonel Jacijiie, boni a gentleman, was 
through carl\' imsfortune aiijirenticed to a pickjxicket: while 
Koxana, marned at fifteen, sees her husband ruined and is 
left "in a condition the most deplorable that words can 
express". The basis of each novel is clearly the same; and 
the narrative, in the hero's or heroine's own words, tells of 
their efforts to rrse out of their material or spiritual misciy’. 

Moll Flanders, siipposeil to be "written in the year 1683", 
is the best of these succes.sors to Crusoe and can be discussed 
here as typical of them all. \Ve should note, first, the full 
title of this novel' "The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the 
famous Moll Flanders, etc., who was bora in Newgate, and 
during a life of continued variety, for thrcc'-score years, besides 
her childfiood, was twelve years a Whore, five times ji Wife 
(whereof once to her own brother), twelve years a thief, eight 
years a transported Felon in Virginia, at last grew rich, lived 
honest, and died a Penitent. Written from her own 
Memorandums". This lengthy title, with its summary of 
sensations within, reminds us of the preliminary “Roll upl" 
to a travelling variety-show. It was Defoe's evident intention, 
as it was that of the Elizabethan ballad-monger and the modem 
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barker, to attract his audience by dwelling on the sensational 
characters and incidents that were for sale. To attract the 
ordinary sinner, there was the promise of a woman married 
five times, once to her own brother (thus outdoing the Wife 
of Bath); to attract the more pious, there was the promise of 
a final repentance. And. as a last inducement to buy, the 
whole story was "written from her own memorandums”, was 
indeed based upon fact! "Why should 1 carry lies abroad?" 

WTiether there was a real Moll Handers has intrigued 
Defoe’s biographers as much as the genuinenras of his Memoirs 
of a Cavalier or the authenticity of his Journal of the Plague 
Year. From what we know of Defoe's methods, it seems 
wasted labour to try to pin down a real .Moll who might have 
suggested to him—while he was in Newgate -some features 
of the story "The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Manner" bears, after all, only 
a superficial resemblance to the life and adventures of 
.\le.xandcr Selkirk, so we may be permitted to doubt whether 
there was a real Moll Flanders in any other sense. 

What makes the novel " realistic " is rather l>efoc's interest 
in the everyday affairs of common humanity. Moll has 
truly adventures more than life-size—there is no deception: 
there is nothing up Defoe's sleeve save the whole bag of tricks 
—but her character seems, hke Crusoe's, so much like our own 
that we can sympathise with her emotions even in the most 
extraordinary circumstances. To get this prevailing 
sympathy for his characters was Defoe’s real achievement. 
He is not among the greatest novelists, but his genius is more 
than just a flare for the sensational and the topical. His 
importance in literary history is his leading role in the evolu¬ 
tion <jf the novel from perioihcal journalism; but he is also a 
novelist who is still widely read. (Whereas the plays of Kyd, 
to take an example of a pioneer in the drama, are as seldom 
read as performed.) By comparison with such masters as 
Dickens and George Eliot, he sometimes seems crude enough; 
amt where he has in each novel only one real character, the 
natratm, it is the achievemmit of masterpieces like LiMi 
Domiot AfufolenMTck that a single episode can be seen throng 
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the eyes of several contrasted characters. There is no harm 
in suggesting his comparmtive crudity, providing we remember 
that nis work came first and that more subtle fictions were 
raised to some extent on his foundations. 

The moral purpose of Moll Flanders is not so clear as that 
of Crusoe. It is difficult not to see some disingenuousness in 
the Author’s Preface: 

The i)on eniph'yed in finishing her story, and making 
it what y(»u now see it to be. has had no little difficulty 
to put It into a diess lit to lie seen, and to make it speak 
language lit to be read When a woman debauched from 
her youth . . comes to give an account of all her \icious 

practices . . an author must be hard pul to it to wrap 

it up 80 clean as not to give room, especially for vicious 
readers, to turn it to his disadvantage 

All |K>ssible tare, however, has lieen taken to give 
no lewd ideas, no immodest turns, m the new dressing 
up this story 

The last sentence is clearly a lie; for on scores of occasions 
in the actual narrative ".all possible care has been taken” to 
give as many salacious details as possible for the amusement 
of the reader. To defend either Defoe or Richardson from 
the charge of deliberate poniography is a waste of time. 
"Other times, other manners", certamly; but as certainly 
could the pious reader, to whom the stage was a sink of vice, 
get the near-equivalent of Restoration Comedy from the 
bedroom scenes of Moll Flanders or Roxana or Pamela, with 
the simple alteration of a moral instead of an immoral argu¬ 
ment attached. But the attitude of the Restoration play-goer 
had been one of studied cynicism: the attitude of the con- 
temporarj- readers of Moll Flanders must have one of half 
regretful fascination. When the stage was tnily pqpular, 
audiences could delight in the low comedy of P'alstaff without 
being anxious to imitate it: only in the Restoration theatre 
did the vice depicted on the boards liear any strict relation to 
the actual practice of a certain section of the upper classes. 
Defoe's readers must have been more like Shakespeare’s 
audience than Wycherley’s; they could appreciate the 
humanity and the vigour of a Moll Flanders, ud were so far 
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"fallen" themselves as to approve of the author’s kindness in 
giving as many details of her doings 3S possible; but they had 
no real wish to emulate her adventures and their sympathy 
lay with her misfortunes rather than with her debaucheries. 

Defoe, furthermore, had been cast into Newgate for 
advocating toleration, and he must have reflected that many 
of the thieves and prostitutes who were his fellow-prisoners 
had been the victims of heredity and environment rather than 
of vicious disposition. His tenderness towards the under¬ 
world has to be contrasted with the terrible penal code of the 
time, to be fully appreciated; as his courageous stand for 
religious freedom and political moileration has to be seen 
against the prejudices loft over from the seventeenth century 
for his contribution to Augustan toleration to be realised. 
The limitations of his novels, and the pornography of parts of 
them, seem small criticisms to make of a writer who anticipated 
Fielding and Dickens on so many points in literature and life. 

Moll Flanders is commonly considered his best novel after 
Cfttsoe; and the Journal of the Plague Year is probably the 
best example of his power of relating past events as if he 
himself had witnessed them. Historians no longer take the 
Journal as an authority, but lor ordinary readers the narrative 
remains the best introduction to its subject. .Among the 
other productions of Defoe's prolific old age can be singled out, 
in conclusion, the Tour through Great Britain, which is one 
of his most careful works and gives the only full picture of 
the commerce of this country in the Augustan Age. 

Defoe and Richardson 

Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) was almost the exact con¬ 
temporary of Pope, but, like Defoe, he wrote the novels by 
whi^ he is remembered late in life. He is connected with 
Defoe not by the accident of his having published an edition 
of the Tour through Great Britain in 1742, but by the fact that 
they were both of lower-middle-class stock, both became 
tradesmen, and turned to the novel in middle-age, both 
managed to combine piety with pornography, and both won 
immediate and enormous popularity. Richardson, furthermore. 
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wrote his novels in the form of letters, an interesting throw¬ 
back to the original method of Defoe in the Review supple- 
tnent and of Addison and Steele in the Spectator. 

Son of a Derbyshire carpenter, Richardson was apprenticed 
to a London printer and spent most of his life in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Fleet Street, where he set up his own business in 1719 
According to his own account, he was "not more than thirteen " 
when he was employed by three young women "unknown to 
each other" to write answers to their lovers' letters. This 
early anticipation of Pamela and ('larissa is certainly remark¬ 
able. but it was not till he «as fifty that the incident occurred 
which led to his writing fiction in letter-form. The Spectator 
bad set the fashion for letter-writing, and naturally enough it 
took some forty years for the fashion to spread from the 
leisured classes to the coiiimon people in London and the 
provinces. Richardson was asked by two printer-friends to 
prepare for them "a little volume of letters, 111 a common style, 
on such subjects as might be of use to those countni' readers 
who were unable to indite for themselves'' This book bore 
the lengthy, Defoe-hke title "Letters written to and for 
particular friends, on the most important occasions. Directing 
not only the requisite Style and Forms to lie obsetwed m 
writing Familiar Letters; but how to think and act justly and 
prudently in the common Concerns of Human Life One of 
the subjects treated was the danger attending an attractive 
and pious girl employed as a domestic servant; and out of this 
subject grew the novel of Pamela; or I iriue Rewarded, which 
in its initial conception was simply a senes of letters professing 
to be written by a servant-girl to her father and mother in the 
country. From a somewhat clumsy combination of instruction 
and entertainment Richardson evolved a form of fiction which, 
owing something to Defoe, was nevertheless an original 
creation, destined to have a tremendous influence on not only 
English but European Utcrature. 

His flair for capturing the reader's attention exceeded even 
his predecessor's. Defoe had certainly known how to con¬ 
struct his story so that the reader would constantly be in the 
position of wanting to leant what would happen next. It was 
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left to Richardson to exploit anew the dodge known to every 
popular entertainer: that of keeping the audience in a jever 
of suspense. Anyone anxious to Icam the fate of Mofi 
Flanders in her successive predicaments can cheat the author 
by turning to the end of the episode, we can cheat in the same 
way now with Richardson—but his original readers could not. 
For he published Pamela in four separate volumes, during 
1741-2, and its even more popular successor, Clarissa Harlome, 
in no less than seven volumes, from November 1747 to 
December 174K Dickens was later to create the same 
suspense with the monthly numbers in which nearly all of his 
novels originally appeared 

The success of Pamela was as immense as that of Crusoe, 
if more temporary. Richardson had a similar moral purpose, 
and he createil in his c.\tremely prudent maidservant a 
character more akin to his readers’ personal cxixirience than 
-Moll Flanders (who had, in her turn, been more credible than 
the heroines of the old romances). Ladies of easy virtue were 
no doubt attractive to meet in print, but a maid as pretty as 
pious who manages to marry her employer and would-be 
seducer was a figure more easily to be identified with. It is 
one of the themes of popular literature that every man is 
plotting seduction, and cs-ery woman marriage; and when 
the issue of class is added, so that the woman can gain a 
material as well as a moral victory, the theme becomes 
irresistible. There is a touch of this combination in the way 
Moll Flanders becomes penitent only after she has grown rich; 
but in Richardson the material and the moral are so inter¬ 
woven that it is difficult to decide whether Pamela is what her 
creator meant her to be or just a young calculator who intends 
to seU her virtue at the highest price. Moll Flanders in much 
the same situation loses hers to her employer’s son, but 
marries his brother; she confesses she fell from grace through 
vanity and greed. Pamela is supposed to be without vanity 
or greed, but she never seems to question whether it might 
be undesirable to marry a man who has sought her "perswi" 
by the same means as Moll Flanders's seducer. There is no 
doubt that Richardson was clumsier here than Defoe, though 
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!|hew8sequalfy proficient at "taking all possible care” to paint 
tbt details of the attempted seduction in the liveliest colours. 
% heroine is not a very life-hke figure, compared with the 
ereation* of later novelists; and the ultimately-repentant 
Mr B . is a mere sketch The central character is not really 
Pamela hersc^U, but her Virtue: this Virtue is exposed to the 
most terrible dangers that the mind of Richardson can imagme: 
storms blow u|>on this Virtue, high seas almost wreck it. It 
is only at the close of the second volume that Virtue is 
Rewarded, two more volumes being devoted to Pamela’s 
trials as wife and mother 

"Clarissa ” 

So far Richardson liad not improved much on the novel as 
left by Defoe. His invention was poorer, and his characters 
no more subtle, the only foreshadowing of the comparative 
masterpiece of Clartssa - subsequentlv of Fanny Burney’s 
and jane Austen's novels—in the recorded conversation, 
as natural as Defoe's and much more highly developed. It 
was the combination of this genius for conversation with the 
creation of nion' life-hke characters and greater subtlety of 
analysis that led to the success of Clarissa and its even more 
widely-spread t»puUntv. 

The motive of Richardson here was the same as in Pamela, 
but his moral purpose was now the master of a much greater 
range of fetding. It is not simply that Clarissa is a more 
appealing character than Pamela, or that the graceful but 
perfidious Lovelace has taken the place of the hero-villain 
Mr B. The earlier novel had been, after all, a storm in a 
teacup: the villain had repented and become a hero, and 
Pamela had sacrificed her much-troubled Virtue on the^ altar 
of Hymen. It was all ver\' satisfactory, and according to 
the rules of popular romance. But something more like the 
dilemma of Clarissa is truer to the facts of ordinary existence 
Idian the situations from which Pamela and Moil Flanders 
emerge in their different wa>*s. 

Clarissa's early letter to her friend Anna Howe, giving her 
reasons ftar preferring Lovelace to Solmes. and yet repudiAiting 
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any suggestion that she is in lovl^ with the one preferrkl, is tV 
good illustration both of the comparative complexity 
novel and of Richardson's mature style: 

But, pray now, is it saving so much, when one who 
has no very iwrticulai rcganl to anv man, says there 
are some who arc prpfcral)]{' to others' And is it blame* 
able to say they arc the preferable, who arc not well usctl 
by one’s relations, yet dispense with that usage out of 
regard to one's self which they would otherwise resent^ 

Mr Lovelace, for instance. I may be allowed to say, is a 
man to be preferred to Mr Snlmc's, and that I do prefer 
him to that man. but surelv. this may t»e s.iid without 
Its lieing a necessary consequeiife that I must be in love 
with him 

Indeed, I w<-iild not be in love with him. as it is 
called, for the world first, l>erause I have no opinion 
of his morals and think il a fTuU in which our whole 
family {my brother excepted) has had a share, that he 
was permitted to visit us with a hofK-, which, however, 
being distant, did not, as I have observed heretofore, 
entitle any of us to call him to account for such of hts 
immoralities as came to our cars Next. l)ecau»e T 
think him to be a vain man, capable of triumphing 
(secretly at least) over a person whose heart he thinks he 
has engaged. And thirdly, because the .issulmties and 
veneration which you impute to him seem to carry a 
haughtiness in them, as if he thought hi.s address bad 
a merit in it that would be more than an equivalent to 
a woman's love In short, his very politeness, notwith¬ 
standing the advantages he must have had from his fiirth 
and education, appears to me to t>e constrained, and 
with the most remarkably easy and genteel person, 
something, at times, seems to be behind in his manner 
that is too studiously kept m, 

Ii^ such passages, which are common in Clariisa, we are a 
long way from Defoe, almost in the carefully cultivated 
territory of a Meredith or a Henry James (or in the love-letter 
style of the BroT^mings). There are at least two sentences in 
the above which could be mistaken for James—who can be 
described perhaps as the modem or the American Richardson 
—and that be^ning with the Micawber-Uke “in short" 
apipoaches the sup^uous caution of his later style. 
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The events in Pamela are seen almost entirely from 
Pamela's own point of view. Where Richardson pointed the 
forward for some of his successors was in treating the 
4 ^Mts in Clarissa from the angle of several characters with 
different motives This may seem an obvious development, 
but all literary developments seem obvious when once they 
have been followed up; no further developments in the 
nineteenth century should allow us to minimise Richardson’s 
achievement here, for he was the pioneer in this evolution as 
truly as Didoe in the prior evolution of the novel from the 
newspaper. 

The overwhelming success of Clarissa was partly due to 
the genuine artistry of the book, partly to the artful way the 
author kept his readers fluctuating between hope and despair 
of the heroine’s fate. Letters were written to Richardson 
imploring him to spare Clarissa—as later they were to be 
written to Dickens beseeching him to save poor Smike—but 
"the author of Pamela " kept his more serious purpose in 
view, and Clarissa was duly sacrificed after more than a 
year's anxiety in the hearts of her admirers.* 

The tears from Clarissa spread across the Channel and the 
North Sea to inundate the Continent. The popularity of 
Richardson in Eurojic was greater than that of any English 
writer before BvTon He was among the chief pioneers of 
the cuk of sensibility in Trance, of romance in Germany. 
Clarissa was mutated by Rousseau in La NouwlU Hiloise', 
«nd the critic Diderot in his tloge 4 e Richardson presented 
the English novelist as one of the great creative spirits of the 
•ge. In Italy, two plays adapted from Pamela by Goldoni 
had a great success. 


Among Uie mourners were not only ■ociety ladies and latcben- 
but i^n of the world like the veteran actor-manager Colley 
^bber. When a Inend told him ol the end of the story. CibhCT 
Mwf **** vowed he would not read another line' 

Wnati he exclaimed, "shall I. who had loved and revered the 
the beautiful Clarissa, from the same motives 1 loved Mr 
Riebanomn. hear to stand a patient spectator of her niin. her Anal 
dastructlon? Nof My heart suffers as strongly lor her as if srord 
was trongbt me that hit house was on fire, and 'himself, and hii wife 
and little ones, likely to perish in the flame!" ^ 
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This universal fame appears not to have shaken Richardson 
from the modest path he was treading. He wrote only one 
more novel. The History of Sir Charles Grandison: in a SerUs 
of Letters published from the Originals by the Editor of Pamela 
and Clarissa. This appeared in the customary several 
volumes between November 1753 and March 1754. To the 
last, we see, he kept up his Defoe-hkc pretence of merely 
being the "editor" of letters copied from the "originals". 
But he had done much to shake off the trammels of journalism, 
to create the novel more a.s we know it. to evolve a form of 
fiction of a comple.xity comparable to that of life from a simple 
narrative disguised as fact. Ills popularity has not l>ee^ 
maintained, for the rather ironical reason of that long-winded¬ 
ness which was among the causes of his original fame. 
Johnson, his friend and great admirer, said that if you lead 
him for the story you would hang yourself before the end; 
and it has been not unfairly added that if you read Defoe for 
anything but the story you would be in the same mortal 
state of irritation. But the problem does not arise in the 
great novelists of the nineteenth century, and there is no 
doubt that the waning of Richardson's popularity is mainly 
due to our being able to read later novels which combine his 
subtlety of analysis with Defoe's power of narration, 

Richardson and Fielding 

There is, however, another tradition in the Knglish novel, 
which, while owing something to Defoe, owes nothing at all 
to Richardson, We cannot treat adequately of the English 
novel without giving a good deal of attention to the genius 
of Dickens: and behind Dickens stands, not Richardson, 
Fanny Burney and Jane Austen, but Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Goldsmith and Scott. The comic, as we know from 
Shakespeare and Jonson, can be as essentially serious a fewm 
of literature as the tragic or epic. The tradition of comedy 
in English literature changed its main expression in the 
eighteenth century from the drama to the novel: and the 
point of separation came with Fielding. It is this tradition 
w hiepwill be our main interest in the following chapter. 
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There was some incidental relation between Richardson 
and Fielding, but it was entirely antipathetic. From the 
first there were some dissenting voices amid the clamour of 
applause that greeted Pamela ', and among the burlesques was 
one entitled An Apology for the Life of Mrs Shamela Andrews, 
etc., by Conny Keyber The title of this skit glances at 
Cibber's autobiography as well as Pamela', and the proba¬ 
bility of Fielding having written it—or had a hand in it—is 
confirmed by the first chapter of Joseph Andrews, which 
came out the nc.xt year. In this chapter Fielding refers to 
"two books lately published, which represent an admirable 
i^ttern ol the amiable in either sex ”, and continues ironically: 

Tbr lortner «»1 these, which deals in male-virtue, was 
written hv the gicat person himself, who lived the life 
he h.is lecortled, and is bv many thought to have lived 
suih a life onlv in oith‘r in write it The other is com- 
muiucAted to us l>\ an historian who Ixirrow's his lights, 
as the common method is. from authentic jjapers and 
reconls The rea<)ti. I Itoheve. already conjectures I 
mean the lives of Mr Colley Cibber and of Mrs Pamela 
Andrews 

What the female readers arc taught by the memoirs 
of Mrs Andit us iv v\cll set forth in the excellent essays 
«>i letters prt fixed to the second and subsequent editions 
of that woik. that tl uoukl lie here a needless repetition. 

The authentic historv with which I now present the 
public IS an itisUiue fif the great good that t)Ook is likely 
to do sirne it will apptai that it was by keeping the 
excellent («attern of his sister's virtues before his eyes 
that Mr Joseph Andrew’s was chiefly enabled to preserve 
his purity in the midst of such great temptations . . . 

It was a >;<x)d joke, to satirise Richardson’s obsession with 
female virtue by setting beside Pamela's rejection of Mr B.'s 
immoral proposals, her brother's no less indignant rejection of 
Lady Booby s advances. But if Joseph Andrews had not 
speedily developed from this topical jest into the first of 
Fielding s immortal comedies, it would be as unimportant in 
literature as the skit of Shamela. Richardson is said to have- 
been hurt by what he called the "lewd and ungotprous 
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engraftment" of Joseph Andrews, for the two men had been 
friendly and among Richardson's wide circle of female 
admirers were Fielding’s sisters. But at this distance of 
time we can see it as an addition to our gratitude to the 
author of Clarissa that he should, by the faults of his earlier 
work, have provoked the first achievement of another great 
novelist in a very different field. 
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CHAPTER V 


FIELDING: TO THE NOVEL FROM THE DRAMA 
1728-1771 

"The Epic, as well as the Drania. is divided into 
tragedy and comedy . it may be likewise either in 
yerse or prose it is much fairer and more reasonable 
to give It a name common with that sjiecies from which 
It differs only in a single instance, than to confound 
It with those which it resembles in no other, such as 
those voluminous works, commonly called Romances, 
namely CU-ha, Cleopatra, A^traea, Cassaadra, the Grand 
Cyras, and innumeratile others, which contain, as I 
apprehend, verv htlle instruction or entertainment " 

1-lELDING' Preface to Joseph Andrews 

The Drama before Tteldini; 

The dramatic literature of the early eighteenth century is 
more important for its connection with the novel than for any 
intrinsic merits of its own It is not an accident that the two 
most distmgnished dramatists at the turn of the century— 
William Congreve and George Farquhar—are regarded to-day 
as the last of the "Restoration dramatists" rather than as 
contributors to any distinctive drama of the .Augustan Age. 
If, indeed, we take .\ugustan literature as dating from 1688, 
it is remarkable how many plays commonly regarded as 
"typically Restoration" fail within the period: not only 
Congreve's Lore for Lore (1695) and The Way of the World 
(1700) and l-'arquhar's The Beaux Stratagem (1706) but Sir 
John Vanbrugh's The Relapse and The Provoked Wife, both 
produced in 1(107, Such plays are usually co-opted into 
"Restoration Comedy", along with their predecessors, the 
plays of Diyden, Etlieregc. and Wycherley. 

There is much to be said for this co-optation. For the 
stage at the end of the seventeenth century was getting more 
and more out of touch witli the tastes of the general public. 
The comedies of Congreve and Vanbrugh were among tlus main 
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targets of Jeremy Collier’s pamphlet A Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage, which came 
out in 1698. Although this pamphlet is in many ways "a 
short-sighted view”—and is hardly read nowadays, while 
Love for Love and The Way of the World are still performed 
—it created at the time an immense sensation, the majority 
of the public being on the side of the author in the ensuing 
controversy. 

The veteran dramatist Dryden, who was one of the writers 
attacked, surrendered to the onslaught in the Preface to his 
Fables, dated 1690. While he complained of the harshness 
with which he had been treated, he frankly acknowledged 
that, on the whole, his plays had been justly reproved. "If 
.Mr Collier be my enemy," he concluded, "let him triumph. 
If he be my friend, as I have given him no personal occasion 
to be otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance." 

Congreve and Vanbrugh answered Collier in a different 
manner, but it was acknowledged even in the coffee-houses 
that in wit, as well as in argument, "the clergyman”, as 
Dryden called him, came off best. One of Congreve's counter¬ 
arguments was that, though he and his fellow-dramatists 
were guilty of a little levity, they were always careful to put a 
moral at the end of eveiy' play. Yes, indeed, replied Collier, 
and the moral of The Old Bachelor can be found in HcartwcU’s 
triplet at the close of the fifth act. 

What rugged ways attend the noon of life! 

Our sun declines, and with what anxious strife. 

What pain we tug that galling load, a wife! 

Love for Love, continued Collier, " may have a somewhat better 
farewell, but it would do a man little service should he remem¬ 
ber it to his dying day: 

The miracle to-day is that we find 
A lover true, not that a woman's kind". 

For the time being, the clergyman’s triumph was complete.* 
But whCT William Law followed him by writing The Absolute 

* Congreve wrote nothing for the stage eita 1700: Farqobar 
ended bis brief life in 1707. while Vaobntgb spent nts later yean 
chiefly as an architect. Ftelding was the only later dnmatist to 
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Vnlauifulness of the Stage-Entertainment futly demonstrated 
(1726), he was effectively answered by John Dennis in a 
pamphlet entitled The Stage defended from Scripture, Reason. 
Experience, and the Common Sense of Mankind for Two 
Thousand Years. Law had written that "Plays are contrary 
to Scripture as the devil is to God, as the worship of images 
is to the second commandment” and that "The actors and 
spectators must all be damned. the playhouse is the porch of 
hell, the place of the devil's abode, where he holds his filthy 
court of evil spirits . . Meeting this High-Church puritan 
on his own ground, Dennis pointed out that 

when Si Paul was at Athens, the very source of dramatic 
poclrv, he saitl a great deal j'ubljclv against the idolatry 
of the Athenians, but Dot one word against their stage 
At Corinth be saifl as little against theirs He quoted on 
one (ut.ision an Athenian dramatic j>oet, and on others 
Aiatus aiul I-[>imenidcs He was etlucated in all the 
learning of th<- (.lecians, aiul could not but have read 
their <lraiiiatic put-ms. an<l vet, so far from speaking a 
wiird against them he makes use of them for the instruc¬ 
tion and fonxersion of mankind 

All these skirmishes, however, are really beside the point. 
Granted that the tvpical " Restoration ” plav was based upon 
the rather loose and empty moral character of certain elements 
in high soeietv. and that it was therefore inferior to the best 
comedy of Shakespeare and Jonson, even of Middleton and 
Massinger, we should ask ourselves the question whether the 
"reformetr' drama, which succeeded Collier's original attack, 
was better or worse. The argument from survival is con- 
dusivc here. I.ove for Love and The Way of the World have 

attempt the "Restoration” manner, witnesa Mondish's curtain speech 
at the end of Act I of L'nivfrsaJ Caiiant (1734): "Damn*ber! 1 
wa* we»\rv of the affair, and she has found out the only way to renew 
my catgernesa—the whtde plen.surr of life is pursuit, 

Our game though we are eager to embrace. 

The pleasure's always over with the cluise’' 

Sir Sinion HafBer's outburst against mamage in Act 11 has a similar 
connection with scores of passages in the comedies of Wycherley and 
Vanbrugh, Dryden and Congreve A later play by Fielding. Jtf«5 
Lmry tn Tomn. the scene of which is set in a hi^-c^ brothel, is a 
curious cross-breed of Restoration Comedy with / A# Beggar's Optn 
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been successfully periormed in recent years, as have Tht 
Beaux Straiagem and Wycherley's Country Wife, but neither 
the comedies of Steele nor the tragedies of Rowe have held the 
stage in modem times. Steele is known for his Toiler rather 
than for his Conscious Lovers, and Rowe for his pioneer editing 
of Shakespeare rather than for his own Tair Penitent (1703) 
or Tragedy of Lady Jane Grey (1715). Similarly, Addison lives 
for his Spectator essays, not for Cato: and Colley Cibber 
because of his . 4 pology, still full of interest for its picture of 
the .Augustan theatre, not for his comedies Love's Last Shift 
(1696) or The Careless Husband (1704). While the plays of 
Susannah Centlivre. long successful on the eighteenth-century 
boards, are not likely ever again to be revived 

So there must have been something in Congreve and 
Farquhar, in Wycherley and A'anbnigh, that was lacking in 
their younger contetiiporane> and successors. However 
immoral or absurd the argument of their plays might be— 
especially when set out in plain prose by Collier (we should 
remember that Tolstoy found no difficulty m proving the 
absurdity and immorality of King Lear)—it is not, after all, 
the argument of a play, particularly of a comedy, that matters 
most, it is its treatment by the dramatist. From any strictly 
moral point of view. The Conscious Lovers is superior to Love 
for Love, but Steele’s wit and dialogue arc much inferior to 
Congreve's. Plays which could be mistaken for sermons 
were no doubt as pleasing to Collier as to Parson Adams, but 
we are entitled to wonder whether the most .serious, the most 
moral comedies—such as Measure for Measure, Volpone, or 
Le Misanthrope—viotild have been much more to their taste 
than the plays they condemned. By comparison with the 
master comedies of Shakespeare, Jonson, and Moliere, Love 
for Love and The Beaux Stratagem seem, it is true, pretty 
small beer; but there are not more than a dozen of such 
master comedies in English, and to condemn Congreve or 
Farquhar for ranking high among the comparatively second- 
rate is to be in the position of the duke’s butler, who looked 
down his nose at anyone less than a duke. 
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The changes in the language that we observed in the first 
chapter oi this book had a great deal to do with the decline 
in comedy from Jonson to Congreve. It was not nearly so 
steep a decline, however, as in tragedy. Congreve and 
Farquhar have still something in common with Jonson, but 
the tragedies of Rowe have little in common with Macbeth* 
Congreve's one tragedy. The Mourning Bride (1697), had as 
great a contemporary success as Cato; but, apart from the 
opening line—" Music has charms to soothe a savage breast"— 
and the other famous quotation about hell having no fury 
like a woman scorned, it is equally forgotten. As comedy 
turned into sentimentality on the stage, while retaining some 
of its old life in the new medium of the novel, so tragedy 
turned into melodrama, from Rowe's so-called “imitations of 
Shakespeare” to the brave attempt by Fielding's friend 
George Lillo in The London Merchant: or The History of 
George Barnwcil (1731) to give a domestic tragedy, with an 
apprentice for the hero, m what was intended to be, but 
hardly was, ordinary contcmporaiy speech. 

The situation in the drama when Fielding came to it in 
the late 'twenties was not. therefore, a verv encouraging one. 
Comedy had listened to Colher, but in banishing Restoration 
immorality had also taken leave of Restoration wit. Tragedy 
had listened to those, like Rowe, who wanted to return to the 
Elizabethans from the classical rules of the French, but the 
actual “iimtations of Shakespeare "—ridiculed in Tom Jones — 
were almost as devoid of life as Cato. The one really new and 
interesting thing on the stage at about the time Fielding 
approached it was, significantly, not a play at all, but Gay's 
ballad-opera. The theatre was steadily losing its power as a 
serious—if often outwardly "comic"—criticism of lif^; and 

_* "Shakespeare's langasge is one of his principal beauties". Gray 

wrote to Ricliard West in 174:. "and he has no less advantage over 
jronr Addisons and Rowes in this, than in those other great excellen¬ 
cies yon mention. Every word in him is a picture ..." Gray pro¬ 
ceeds to quote the famous speech in Ftehard tit —"But I. that am 
not shaped for sportive tneks . ."—and asks whether those lines 
cu be put "into the tongue of our modem Dramatics ". He con¬ 
cludes: 'To me they appear untranslatable: and if this be the case, 
out language is greatly degenerated”. 
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Fielding’s somewhat haphazard attempts to revive some of 
the old tradition were to be frustrated both by government 
pressure and by the discrepancy between his natural genius 
for comedy and the meagre opportunities presented to him 
on the boards. 

Fielding and the Censorship 

Henry Fielding (1707-54) was bom in Squire Allworthy’s 
county of Somerset and was educated at Eton, afterwards 
studying law at Leyden University in Holland. On coming 
to London about 1726, he seems to have led the hfe of a 
fashionable man about town, to have mn into debt hke 
his character Captain Booth, and to have turned to the 
writing of stage pieces purely at first as a means of maintaining 
Ills position. If one comes to his plays after reading his 
novels, they are bound to seem very disappointing, and there 
IS no doubt that most of them were written hastily. We 
have noticed that he attempted to revive the Restoration 
manner in comedy, also that some of his plays were attempts 
to repeat the success of the Beggar's Opera. Love in Several 
Masques (1728), The Universal Gallant (1735), and The 
Wedding Day (1743) are examples in the Congreve tradition; 
The Intriguing Chambermaid (1733), Dan Quixote in England 
(1733), An Old Man Taught Wisdom (1734), and Tumble¬ 
down Dick {1737) are examples of comedies or farces inter¬ 
spersed with original ballads to traditional tunes. He also 
adapted some plays by Moliere, notably The Miser (1733); 
and wrote several burlesques, one of which, Tom Thumb the 
Great (1731), has sufficient real humour in it to be still well 
worth performing. 

TJiere is not very much of hterary interest in hii 
"Restoration" comedies. Some of them were successful at 
the time, partly owing, one presumes, to the excellent acting 
of, for instance. Kitty Clive as the intriguing chambermaid 
and Garrick and Peg Woffington in The Wedding Day. The 
ballad-comedies are more interesting, particularly Don 
Quixote in England. Squire Badger in this play seems to be a 
first rough version of Squire Western in Tom Jones. Though 
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leaning heavily, of course, on Cervantes, the play has some of 
the comic eloquence of the English comedy of Shakespeare 
and Jonson. Sancho has a little of the true Falstaff spirit, 
while the Don's inathiess has something reminiscent of Epicure 
Mammon's and even a touch of Lear's. The scene where 
Don Quixote meets the supposed Princess Dulcmea, really 
the maid Jezebel, at a country inn which he believes to be a 
castle, is a good exam]ile of Fielding's not entirely unsuccessful 
attempts to recapture the spirit of Elizabethan comedy 

yulx O most illustiious and most mighty princess, 
with what looks shall I U-liold you*' with what words 
shall 1 thank vou for this inhmte goodness to your 
unwoithy knight' 

]h/ Ki'Sf. Mr 

Quix Do not tiverwhrlm me with too much gootlness, 
llu*ugh to see you U- inexprossihle happiness, yet to 
see you here gives m<* sonic uneasiness, for. O most 
adorable prim ess this ca’itle is enchanted, giants and 
(Aptivf ladles inhabit onlv here 

Jk/ («>uM I but l>eassurfil of youi constanev, I should 
have no fear, but. alas’ there are so many instances 
of |H*r}uretI men 

(iin^.v) A virgin once was walking along. 

In the sweet month of July. 

Hlooming. l>eautiful and young, 

She met with a swain unnilv. 

Within his arms the nymph he caught. 

And s’Aore he'd love her truly. 

The maid rememliered. the man forgot. 

Wlint jiassed in the month of JuK 

Quix Kternal curse# light on all such perjured 
wretches! , 

Early in 1736 Fielding took over the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket. forming, like Moliire. his own company of players. 
The two plays he produced with this company during 173^— 
PasyviN .' .4 Dramatic Satire on the Times and The Historical 
Hamster for the Year 7736 —were his first attempts at political 
buriesque and were destined also to be his last. Read to-day. 
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when most of the topical alhisions have lost their point, these 
burlesques are difficult to gel tfirough; and there is no doubt 
that here and elsewhere Fielding much overdoes the device 
of "the play within the play There is a limit to the number 
of times an audience can be surpnseil at finding a rehearsal in 
progress upon the stage, with the author and actors getting 
into difficulties with the candid criticisms of their friends. 
Pasquin, in fact, presents us with tw'o rehearsals, one of a 
comedy called The ElecHon, the other of a tragedy called 
The Life and Death of Common Sense The two authors 
naturally pick holes in each other’s efforts ■ 

Fustmn I>- there nothing hut hnher>' in this play ol 
yours, Mr Trapwit-* 

Trapwit Sir, this play is an exact representation of 
nature, 1 hope the audience will date the tune of 
action before the bill of bnl>ery and corruption took 
place 

The Htstorical Register is the better of these political 
burlesques. In the Dedication to the Public, ITtlding pretends 
that so far from the play being aimed at overthrowing the 
Government, it is 

a ministerial pamphlet, calculated to infuse into the 
minds of the p<*ople a great opinion of their ministry, 
and thereby procure an employment for the author, who 
Har been often promi'H*x! one, whenever he would wnte 
on that side . . but I am aware 1 shall be asked, who 

IS this Quiciam, that turns the patriots into ridicule, 
and bribes them out of their honesty? Who but the 
devil could act such a part’ . . . Indeed, it is so plain 
who 15 meant by this Quidam. that he who maketh any 
wrong application thereof might as well mistake the 
name of Thomas for John, or old Nick for old Bob 

The best scene is that of the mock auction, where Hen the 
auctioneer tries to dispose of some very jjecuiiar property: 

L,ot 1. A most cunooj remnant ol Political 
Honesty ... It will make you a very good cloak, you 
see ft's both sides alike, so you may turn it as often as 
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you will . . . Lot 7. A very dear Conscience, which 
has been worn by a judge and a bishop . . . Pray 
observe how capacious it is . . . put as much as you 
will into it, it is never full . . . Come, lot 8, a very 
considerable quantity of Interest at Court . . . two hun¬ 
dred pound . five hundred . . a thousand . . . All 
the Cardinal Virtues, lot 9 . . Eighteenpence is bid for 

these Cardinal Virtues . all going for eighteen- 
pence 

Wc have seen that Polly, Gay's sequel to the Beggar’i 
Opera, was rcfviscd permission to be acted because of its 
incidental satire of Walpole and the government. In 
Pasquin and the Historical Register Fielding made a more 
frontal attack on government corruption, and the reaction 
of "old Bob" was swift. In 1737 was introduced a Licensing 
Act, which brought all plays, prologues, and epilogues under 
the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain—an .Act which still 
exists in the guise of a moral censor — and furthermore reduced 
the London theatres to the onginal two, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, allowed at the Restoration. So Fielding lost at one 
Stroke all further opiiortunities for political burlesque and all 
chance of writing further plays for his own company. 
Although his dramatic career was not over—his last play was 
produced, at Drury' Lane, m 1743—it was no longer his chief 
occupation He turned to the law and to joumadism, being 
called to the bar in 1740 and editing, with his American 
friend James Ralph, a paper called the Champion (1739-41) in 
which he attacked the social abuses of the age. 

It has often been said that it was only the censorship 
which turned Fielding's attention from the drama to the 
novel. But there is some evidence, as we shall see, that he 
was dissatisfied not only with the contemporary st^e but 
with his owm contributions to it and that the censorship 
merely acted as the last straw. 

Tovar Js the Sovel 

In the Preface to Joseph Artdrews, Fielding spoke of the 
difierence between his novel and " the productions of romance 
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writers on the one hand and burlesque writers on the other". 
The characters, he wrote, are drawn from life, but "in the 
diction” burlesque is admitted. He might have made the 
same statement of Tom Jones: Squire Western is as much 
drawn from hfe as Parson Adams, and for the burlesque 
diction of “some very fine writing", as Fielding calls it, in 
Joseph Andrews —"Now the rake Hespcnis has called for his 
breeches . . etc.—we have in lorn Jones not only the 

celebrated parody of heroic writing in the account of the 
village fight (" He thumps the verdant floor with his carcase 
.”) but several pieces of burlesque diction such as tlus: 

Hushed be every ruder breath .May the heathen 
ruler of the winds confine in non chains the boistcrouf 
limbs of noisy iloroas, and the sharp-ixiinting nose of 
bltter-biting Eurus Do thou, sweet Zephyrus, rising 
from thy fragrant lied, mount the western sky, and lead 
on those delicious gales, the ctianii of which tall forth 
the lovely Mora from her chamlier. jierfumcd with 
pearly dews, when on the ist of June, her birthday, the 
blooming maid, in loose attiie, gently trifjs it over the 
verdant mead . 

This kind of thing could easily become irk.some, but 
nobody would claim that his enjoyment of Joseph Andrews or 
Tom Jones is seriously disturbed by such passages, any more 
than our enjoyment of Chuzzleutt is marred by Dickens's 
similar burlesque diction at the opening of Chapter VI: 
"It was morning; and the beautiful Aurora, of whom so 
much hath been written, said and sung, did, with her rosy 
fingers, nip and tweak Miss Pecksniff’s nose". Our enjoy¬ 
ment of Chuzzlemt is based upon the character and dialogue 
of Mr Pecksniff, Mrs Gamp, etc., as our enjoyment of Fielding 
is bas^ upon the character and dialogue of Parson Adams 
and Mrs Slipslop, of Squire Western and Partridge. Such 
persons and conversation are certainly larger than life, being 
heightened by literature and having something of the comic 
dramatist's touch upon them still; but they cannot be called 
"burlesque" in the same way as the diction quoted. Even 
as early as Joseph Andrews, Fielding seems to have made good 
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his intention of leaving behind the stage conventions of such 
a piece as the Historical Register. 

But was Joseph Andrews his first attempt at novel-writing' 
It was the first to be published, in 1742, but the three volumes 
of Miscellanies that came out a year later probably contained 
pieces written a good deal earlier There is so strong a relation 
between Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones that The Life of 
Mr Jonathan Wild the Great and A Journey from this World 
to the Next-Xhe two principal items in the Miscellanies— 
seem rather strange productions to come in between. Thev 
are so strongly related. 111 their turn, to the burles()ue 
tradition of the theatre that we may be permitted to regard 
them as hielding’s "Mrs Veal"—that is, as bearing the same 
link between I'leldmg’s stage burlesques and Joseph Andrews 
as Defoe’s Mrs Veal between his journalism and Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Jonathan Wild is the more famous of these nonvellcs. 
possibly being written 01 started at the tune when Fielding 
first became jirofessionally interested in criminals. The 
burlesque nature of the characters suggests that Fielding had 
not yet advanced from the conventions of Tom Thumb and 
the Historical Register to give us more life-like figures such as 
Parson Adams The ironic argument is rightly admired, as 
arc such touches as "the ruling passion" of Wild even at the 
last—he (licks the chaplain's [locket of his corkscrew "which 
he earned out of the world in his hand"—but the story is 
too dejjcndent on the author's running commentaiy to be 
entirely successful as a novel Though there are many 
phrases of a Swiftian fioint—for instance. "It is a pity that 
those for whose (ileasiire and profit mankind are to labour 
and sweat, to be hacked and hewed, to be pillaged, plurldered, 
and every' way' destroyvd, should reap so little advantage from 
all the miseries they occasion to others”—on the whole the 
work suflers from prolixity, the very nature of the contrast 
between the good and the great preventing Fielding from 
developing his interest in character beyond the point of 
simple personification. 
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The introduction to the unfinished Journey from This 
World to the Next refers to "my friend, Parson Adams”, 
which seems to indicate that the stor^' was written after Joseph 
Andrews. But the discrepancy between the Introduction 
and the Journey itself suggests that l-ielding grew tired of 
the work and afterwards produced an ingenious explanation 
of Its remaining incomplete. 

Whether the eusumg paK«> [runs the Introduction; 
were really the dream or vision of some \e:y j>ious and 
holv person, or wh'^ther the^* ^\cre really written in the 
othei world, and sent Ixick to this or lastly, 

whether they were reHilly the prodintion of some 

choice inhabiL'int of New Uethlelieni, if is ruit necessary 
nor eas\ to determine It will be abundantly sufficient 
if I give the reader an account by what means they came 
into my possession 


Fielding proceeds to do so, presenting the reader with the 
ingenious hoax that he had procured the manuscript from 
“Mr Robert Powney. stationer, who dwells opj>ositc to 
Cathenne Street in the Strand”. It was the bad debt of an 
impecunious author who had “ since gone to the West Indies ”, 
and the stationer had used the sheets for wrapping up pens, 
by which means one or two had got into Fielding's possession; 

He saui I wai' w'eltome to what remained, and he was 
heartily sorry for what was missing, as I seemed to set 
some x-alue on it I desired him to name a pnee. but 
he would receive no consideration farther than the pay¬ 
ment of a small bill 1 owed him. which at that time he 
said he looked on as so much money given him 

This is the amusing theory advanced in the introduction, 
and the story itself bears it out save in one particular, which 
is important for dating the work. In Chapter IX Fielding is 
talking about the spirits of "the heroes who here frequently 
pay their respjects to the several bards, the recorders of tlieir 
actions". Achilles and Ul>’sses go up to Homer. Aeneas 
and Caesar to Virgil, Adam (but not Satan, Fielding observes) 
to Milton. Henry V and others to Shakespeare. And here 
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Fielding "forgets" the theory he has advanced in the Intro¬ 
duction; "a very small spirit came up to me, shook me 
heartUy by the hand, and told me his name was Thomas 
Thumb. I expressed great satisfaction in seeing him . . 
Evidently there was no reason why Tom Thumb should 
present himself to the supposed writer of the manuscript found 
in Powney’s shop, whether he was "a choice inhabitant of 
New Bethlehem" or any other. The reference is clearly to 
Fielding himself and his burlesque tragedy Tom Thumb the 
Great. So not only must the Introduction have been written 
after the book, which is common, the story must originally 
have been meant as the adventures in the other world of 
Fielding himself and the date given for the w'ntcr’s death— 
the book begins " On the first day of December 1741 I departed 
this life at my lodgings in Cheapside”—must have been 
originally a date later (perhaps much later) than the date of 
composition. Fielding forgot to omit the reference to Tom 
Thumb when publishing the work with the ingenious introduc¬ 
tion, but put a footnote to "1741" to the effect that this may 
be really a hundred years earlier. 

The evidence seems to suggest a book begun early (any 
time between 1731 and 1741) and left unfinished, then 
published in the Miscellanies of 1743 with an introduction 
meant to explain its incomplete state. The following 
generalisation can now jicrhaps be risked; that Fielding came 
to regard the stage seriously, became genuinely anxious 
to hold the mirror up to nature, and his dissatisfaction, 
aggravated by the Censorship, both with the stage conditions 
of the time and his own achievements (there is a painful sense 
of strain in Pasquin and the Historical Register) led him to the 
law and the novel for treatment of the vices of the a^e. In 
this view, Jonathan Wild and the Journey were his first 
attempts to move from the atmosphere of the stage to that 
of the novel; and their composition may have coincided, 
more or less, with his being called to the bar in 1740, as the 
publication of Tom Jones in 1749 coincided with his becoming 
a magistrate for the City of Westminster. 
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"Joseph Andrews " 

Fielding’s first real novel is in some ways his most 
attractive. Though begun as a skit upon Pamela, he cast 
that shackle aside almost as completely as Dickens was to do 
with the original conception of Pukwtck. Joseph's letters to 
his sister are an obvious thnist against Kichardson, as is this 
early dialogue between Joseph and Lady Booby : 

"Vour virtue'" said the lady, recovering after a 
silence of two minutes, "I shall never survive it . . Did 
ever mortal hear of a man's virtue' Did ever the 
greatest or the gravest men pretend to anything of this 
kind! And ran a hoy. a stripling, ha^’e the confi¬ 

dence to talk of his virtue^" 

"Madam." says Joseph, "tliat l>oy la the brother of 
Pamela, and would be ashamed that the chastity of his 
family, uhich is prcscr\ed in her. should l>e stained in 
him 

.Lnd when Fielding, in this early chapter, speaks of-Lady 
Booby as "the heroine of our tale"’, he evidently still thought 
the novel was to revolve round Joseph's relations with his 
mistress, as Pamela had with his sister's relations with Lady 
Booby's nephew. In the event, this is no more than an 
episode in the novel, the point of departure from the original 
plan being when Joseph is turned out of Lady Booby's service. 
From this time forward, the original motive is almost forgotten, 
and Fielding is able to deal with a whole series of events and 
persons quite outside the narrow range of Pamela. 

Parson Adams has been introduced in the third chapter, 
but it is not until he and Joseph unexpectedly meet at the 
Dragon that he begins to dominate the novel. He is one of 
the first examples—owing much to Don Quixote —of that long 
line of wnocents in English fiction which includes the Vicar 
of Wakefield. My Uncle 'Toby, Dominic Sampson, Mr Pickwick, 
and Captain Cuttle : 

Mr Abraharo Adams was an excellent scholar He 
was a perfect master of the Creek and Latin languages, 
to which be added a great share of knowledge in the 
Orfemtal tongues; and could read and translate French, 

Italian, and Spanish He had applied many years to the 
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most severe study, and had treasured up a fund of learn* 
ing rarely to be met with in a university. He was. 
besides, a man of good sense, good parts, and good¬ 
nature; hut was at the same time as entirely ignorant of 
the ways of this world as an infant just entered into it 
could possibly lie. As he never had any intention to 
<!eceive, so he never suspecte<l such a design m 
others . 

The adventures of Adams and Joseph take their chief source 
from the honesty and innocence of the two friends, as thev 
are thrust into the company of those not conspicuous for 
either quality. Though the characters and incidents arc 
drawn from observation, there is little pretence that they are 
factual: Tiolding's remark on the dinner of the convalescent 
Joseph—"he ate either a rabbit or a fowl, I never could with 
any tolerable certainty discover w’hich"—is one of the few 
instances of the method of Defoe and Richardson and may have 
been written with a satirical eye on Pamela. (Fielding, of 
course, calls himself an "historian" in Tom Jones and Amelia. 
but the persons and events arc not usually pretended to be 
based on fact.l 

"The only source of the tnie Ridiculous ", Fielding obseiwes 
in the Preface, "is affectation”. Joseph and Adams are 
straightforward persons, but almost all the minor characters 
afford opportunities, by their various affectations, for Fielding's 
genius for ridicule. Mrs Slipslop, for instance, “was a mighty 
affcctor of hard words "; 

"Sure nothing can be a more simple contract in a 
woman tlian to place her aficctions on a boy ... If we 
like a man. the lightest hint sophisticates Whereas a 
boy proposes upon us to break through all the regula¬ 
tions of modest^', before we can make any oppression 
upc'n him." Joseph, who did not understand a word i^ie 
ssaid, answered. "Yes. madam."—"Yes, madam!" 
replied Mrs Slipslop with some warmth, "Do you intend 
to result my passion’ Is it not enough, ungrateful as 
you are, to make no return to all the favours 1 ha>'e done 
voa: but you must treat me with ironing’” 

This is where Fielding’s comedy in Joseph Andreas is most 
connected with the stage. It is not a weakness here, for the 
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Stage dialogue has been successfully adapted to the novel.* 
The speech of Mrs Slipslop looks back to Shakespeare's Mrs 
Quickly, but forward, not only to Sheridan s Mrs Malaprop, 
but to Dickens's Mrs Gamp. In such passages, Fielding is 
the link between the comedy of the Eluabethan stage and that 
of Smollett, Sterne, Scott, and Dickens. The jargon of the 
doctor who attends Joseph (compare the surgeon's jargon in 
Book VTII, Chap, iii, of Tom Jones) is another tvjucal instance: 

"Sir.” savs the (KkUt, "his case is th.il of .a (Ic.ail 
man The contusion on his hca<i h.is juTfoiatrtJ the 
internal inernbianc of the orriput anti flixcllitalfti that 
radical small niinutc' irnisihle nerve which coheres tc) the 
pencianiunt, and this was attended with a fever at first 
symptomatic, then pneumatic, and he i" at lenj;th ffrown 
dchnuus, 01 delirious as the vulgar espiess it 

The fascination with jarejon is one of the universal traits of 
comic f^cnius, and, m general, wliere the serious novelist, 
like Richardson, is more concerned with the argument and 
motive of his dialogue, the comic novelist, like the writer of 
stage comedies, is more concerned with the actual wording. 
The professional jargon that so delighted Fielding. Smollett. 
Sterne, and Dickens has many parallels in the Klizabethah 
theatre, particularly, of course, in Jonson’s Alchemist. 

Fielding was as well fitted for “the comic epic in prose 
to use his own long-winded expression, as Richardson for the 
detailed scrutiny of motive and character. In some moods, 
Richardson (or Henr>^ James) will seem unbearably tedious 
to us; in others. Fielding (or Dickens) will appear too frivolous. 
Richardson's experience of the world was narrower than 
Fielding’s, but at certain points much more intense; Fielding's 
range was wide, but frequently superficial. The conventional 
statement of the distinction between the men and their 

• Though not »o succ^fully an m Tom Jones for jn*tancc. in 
the dialogue between Sciuire Western and hi* sister in I^ook VI. Chap, 
li. and that between ^phia and Mrs Honour in Book VII. Chap 
vii ("Dear ma'am, consider, that to be denied Chnstian bunal. and 
to have your corpse buned in the highway, and a stake drove through 
you, as tanner Halfpenny was serv^ at Ox Cross . . betides the 
examples ^>*€0 below. 


E. L. XVIU. 
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novels* is not perhaps very well expressed, but it does point 
to what is surely the main difference: that Fielding excels in 
public scenes, Richardson in private. Even when Fielding is 
telling us about Joseph's early education, he has to put in 
the reason for his father’s not being able to get him into a 
charity school, "because a cousin of his father’s landlord did 
not vote on the right side for a churchwarden in a borough 
town "! Such matters did not concern Richardson; nor was 
he greatly interested in the public life of inns and prisons, in 
the jargon of doctors and hunting men, in the social abuses of 
the time, in the idiosymcrasies of the law Some of Fielding’s 
treatment of sucli things is, admittedly, superficial; and some 
was. of course, mainly of interest to the contemporary reader. 
But a fine example of universal irony, unequalled in its field 
before Dickens, is the passage where Joseph, beaten up and 
left naked by the robbers, refuses to get into the coach (which 
has a lady insidcl unless he is provided with some covering 
Nobody, on account of his bloody condition, is willing to lend 
him a coat, 

ami It IS niuip th.in proliable that Joseph, who obstin* 
atelv aiiherc«l to his modest resolution, must have 
perished, unless the postilion (a tad who hath been since 
transported for rubbing a hcn-rtx>st) had voluntarily 
stripiiod od ;i great-coat, hts only garment, at the same 
time swearing a great oath (lor which he was rebuked by 
the passengers) that he would rather nde in his shirt all 
his life than suffer a fellow-creature to he in so miserable 
a condition 

Though lads arc no longer transported for robbing hen-roosts 
—thanks partly to the influence of Fielding himself and later 
enlightened magistrates—this passage loses nothing in its 
criticism of some universal traits in human nature, , 

* For example, by Coleridge in his Literary Rematns: "I do 
loathe the cant which ran recommend Pamela and Clartssa Harlcwa m 
itHctlv moral, although they poison the imagination of the yoong 
with continued doses of txnct. tyttae, while Tom Jones is prohibited 
as loo5ie. I do not speak of young women: but a young man whose 
heart or feelinn can be iniured, or e\'en hU passions excited by this 
novel, is already tboroui^hly cornipt. There is a cheerful, sunshiny, 
breesv spirit, that prev-ajls everywhay*. strongly contrasted with w 
dose. hot. day-dreamy continuity of Richardson 
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' Tom Jones” 

"Human nature" is what we are explicitly offered in the 
first chapter of Joseph Andrews's lengthier successor.* There 
Is a strong likeness betw'een the two novels, but nevertheless 
some significant points of difference. Joseph Andrews is still 
rather weakened by its initial parody of Pamela ; we feel that 
Fielding "made the story up" as he went along. Tom Jones 
was evidently conceived as a whole from the beginning, only 
certain details being altered in the process of comiiosition. 
The Pamela parody had niucli limited the interest of Joseph 
liinisclf. A young man spuniing the arb ances of his mistress, 
and talking of his r irtiie, was an excellent joke and an even 
more excellent skit; but "human nature" could have been 
[irobed to its lowest depths without such an extraordinary 
figure being found. There is no doubt that Fielding felt the 
burden he had laid upon his hero and that he determined to 
make Tom Jones—and Captain Booth in Amelia —a young 
man as generous and brave as Joseph but without his [irudeiy. 
Jones, in fact, is as fond of the women as aiij’ hero of Restora¬ 
tion comedy, but differs greatly from such heroes in being 
entirely free from c\Tiicisni. fie is no man of fashion, but a 
country-bred youth whose virtues and failings arc as near to 
the reality as we can expect from "a comic epic in prose". 
That is. both are a little heightened by the comic pencil, but 
not sufficiently to make them unrecognisable. 

Though Jones is the pnncipaJ character of his "history", 
and though Fielding declared himself "greatly in love" with 
Sophia (an interesting example of that sentimental touch 
which is often thought to be the prerogative of Victorian 

• Ttvit Fielding succeeded in lii« aim can lie judged from the 
celebrated opinion of the historian Gibbon, a man of European educa¬ 
tion and intereata who is not bkely to have been biased in favour of 
the novel's very English atmosphere Rcfening to Fielding's sup- 
poaed connection with Austrian royalty. Gibbon made the following 
prophecy, which came true in 1918. "Our immortal Fielding was of 
the younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh, who drew their origin 
from the Counts of Hapaburgh. 'The successors of Charles V may 
disdain their brethren of England: but the romance of Tom Jontt. 
that exquisite picture of human manners, will outlive the palace of 
the Eacuria] and the Imperial Eagle of Austria" 
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novelists), they do not monopolise the novel. There is no 
comic character, it is true, of quite the stature of Parson 
Adams; but there arc Squire Western, who loves his daughter 
almost as much as his horses and dogs; his political sister, who 
so scorns the Squire's Jacobite notions; the barber-surgeon 
Partridge, who begins the accompaniment in English fiction 
borrowed from Ccr\-antes—of a faithful but eccentric servant 
to the hero on the road (compare Mark Tapley and Martin 
Chuzzlcwit among later e.xamples); the two maids, Sophia's 
and Mrs Western’s, the two landladies, who. though criticised 
by some as indistinguishable, are, protests Fielding. " most care¬ 
fully differentiated from each other ”; and the two learned men 
of Sir Allworthy's household, Mr Thwackum and Mr Square 

Square hf!il human nature to lx- the perfeetjon of all 
virtue, and that ^•l^e was a deviation from our nature, 
in the same mannei as deformity of Ixxly is 
Thw'.K kum, on the contrarv, maintained that the human 
mind, siiu e the fall, was nothing but a sink of mujuity, till 
purified and icdeenietl bv grace In one point only the\- 
agreed, whidi wav. in all their discourses on moralitv- 
never to mention the wort! goodness The favourite 
phrase of the former was the natural Ixuautv of virtue, 
that of the latter was the divine power of grace The 
former measured all actions bv the unalterable rule of 
right, ancl the eternal fitness of things, the latter decided 
all matters bv author it\, but m doing this, he always 
used the scriptures and their commentators as the lawyer 
does his Coke upon Lvttleton. where the comment is of 
equal laithontv with the text 

Thw«ckum makes a distinction which would save trouble 
wet* it made by other clerical propagandists' "When I 
mention religion, I mean the Christian religion; and qot only 
the Christian religion, but the Protestant religion; and not 
only the Protestant religion, but the Church of England". 
He is even more of a rascal than Square, who is at any rate 
human enough to become one of Jones's rivals in the affections 
of Molly Seagrim and who—caught in the act—reasons that 
"to murder one’s own reputation is a kind of suicide, a 
detestable and odious sdee". 
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Squire Western is the most memorable of these humorous 
characters. His curses, his an.\iety to lend an opjionent a 
"flick” or a "douse”, his oscillation from storming rage to 
high gaiety: all have the mark of truth upon them. I'leldmg 
knew his Somerset squires, and also the side of life that was as 
much closed to Dickens as to Richardson—the sporting and 
gaming side, so popular with the painters and caricaturists of 
the century. The Squire's dialogues with his Hanoverian 
sister are among the best things in the hook 

"To be sure," sail! the squire, T am alwa\> m the 
wrong " "iJiother/’ answorctl the laiiv. "\ou are not 
in the wrong unh’ss when you ine(l<llc with matters 
l>eyon(i your knowletJge "i'ou must agree ttiat 1 Juive 
seen most of the world, and haypv had it lieen for my 
niece if she had not l-ieen taken from under ray care 
It is by living at home with you that she has learnt 
romantic notions of love ami nons<-nse " "You don’t 
imagine. I hope," cries the M|uire, "that 1 have taught 
her any such things " "Your ignorance, brothei." 
returned she. "as the great Milton says, almost subdues 
my patience " "Damn Milton! ' answered the squire 
"ii he had the impudence to say so to my face. 1 d lend 
him a douse, though he was never so great a man 
The world is come to a fine pass indeed, if we are all 
fools, except a j>arcel of roundheds and Hanover rat# 

Pox’ I hope the times are a coming when we shall make 
fools of them, and every man shall enjoy his own 
I hope to zee it. sister. Itcffire the Hanover rats have 
eat up all our corn, and left us nothing but turneps to 
feed upon."—"I protest, brother," cries she, ^*you are 
now got beyond roy understanding Your jargoo of 
tumeps and Hanover rats is to me perfectly uointelUg- 
iblc "—"I believe." cries he. "you don't care to hear 
•‘cm, but the country interest may succeed one liav or 
other for all that " 

The dramatic bent of Fielding's mind is seen in some of 
these conversations, as in the kind of “chorus" he has before 
each section of the book. The famous exchange between 
Partridge and the seigeant—so admired by Keats—is 
evidently, too, of a dramatic character: 
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"Excuse me there. Mr Sergeant." quoth Partridge, 

"that's a non seguitur "—"None of your outlandish 
lingo." answered the sergeant, leaping from hrs seat; "I 
will not sit still and hear the cloth abused "—"You 
mistake me. fiiend." cries Partridge "1 did not mean 
to abuse the cloth. 1 only said your conclusion was a 
aon sfquitur." — "You are another." cries the sergeant. 

"an you roint to that 

In general, though. Tom Jones is a great advance upon Joseph 
Andrews in what we have come to think of as the natural 
method of the novel. And it contains certain reflections on 
public life that were stxin to engage h'ielding's mterests further, 
both in his capacity as magistrate and in his third and last 
novel, Amelia 

"Amelia" and Bow Street 

The dedication of Amelia is dated from "Bow Street, 
Dec. 12, 1751 ", and there is more than this incidental 
relationship between h'ielding’s last novel and his remarkable 
career as magistrate at Westminster Jonathan Wild had 
combined the office of a magistrate with the reception of 
stolen goods on a large scale; and though later magistrates 
did not reach this height of "greatness", the fact that the 
office was paid by fees encouraged corruption .\s Fielding 
himself said, in the Introduction to his Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon (posthumously published in 1755)' 

i M ill i onit'ss that my private aflairs had but a 
gloomV aspect, for I had not plundered the public or 
the i>oor of those t«ums, which men who are alw'ays ready 
to pUiniler loth as much as they can, have been pleased 
to susjH'cl me of taking on the contrary, by composing, 
insteat) of inllanung, the quarrels of p«>rter9 an4l 
lieggars an<l by refusing to take a shilling from a 
ntan who most uiidoubtcHlly would not have had another 
left. I had rc'duced an income of about £500 a year of 
the dirtiest money upon earth, to little more than £300. a 
considerable j>ortion of which remained with my clerk 

The extent to which money could relieve the rigours of the 
law can be seen in that passage in AmeUa where Miss Matthews 
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asks the governor of the prison by what means she might 
procure Captain Booth his liberty: 

The governor answered, "As he cannot get bad, it 
will be a difficult matter, anti monev. to l)c sure, there 
must be; for people, no doubt, expet t to touch on these 
occasions VVTien prisoners have not wherewithal as the 
law requires to entitle themselves to justice, why. they 
must be beholden to other |>cople to gi\e them their 
liberty; and people wdl not. to be sure, sutler others to 
be beholden to them for nothing, whereof there is gcxid 
reason, for how should we all live if it w.is not for these 
things^’’—"Well, well." siiicl she, ■'.and how much will 
it cost^"—"How much'" answered he, "how much-' 
why. let me see I wdl be content with five guineas, 
and I am sure that's little enough What other (>eople 
wdl expect, I cannot exactly sa> To l>e sure his wor¬ 
ship’s clerk wdl expect to touch pretty handscjmely 
as for his worship himself, he neser touches anything, 
that IS, not to sj^eak of, but then the constable will 
expect something, and the watchman must ha\e some¬ 
thing. and the law’yers on Ixith sides, they must hace 
their fees for hnishing ' 

Defoe had seen something of this while in Newgate; but 
Fielding knew it from the other side and had the grace to be 
thoroughly ashamed of a profession which could interpret 
justice in terms of cash. By his fiersonal example as 
magistrate—together with that of his blind half-brother, the 
remarkable Su John Fielding—he was able to licgin the 
movement for reform; and in several pamphlets of his last 
years, notably Proposals for making an Efftclwd Provision 
jor the Poor {1753), he began an agitation that was to occupy 
the attention of reformers for more than a hundred years. 
The brothers Fielding also had their eye on the criminal, and 
on the'protection of the ordinary citizen, their "Bow-Street 
runners" being the first effective attempt at a police force m 
England. Some of the papers in The Coveni Garden Journal. 
which Fielding edited throughout its brief career in 1752. 
touch on this topic. 

Tom Jones had contained certain reflections on morality 
which were to engage Fielding's attention more and more 
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during this last period of his life. The following, for instance, 
was a disturbing thought to come from a lawyer who was soon 
to be made a magistrate: 

Therf* arc a set of rfligious or rather moral writers, 
who teach that virtue is the certain load to happiness, 
and vuc to misery, in this world A very wholesome 
and tomfortable doctrine, and to which we have but 
one objection, naniclv, that it is not true 

If by virtue is meant (as I almost think it ought) a 
certain relative quality, whuh is always busying itself 
wUhout-doois, and scc-ms as imi< li intcrestcf) in pursuing 
the good of others as its own. 1 cannot so easily agree 
that this is the surest wav to human happiness, lietause 
1 am afraid we must then include po\ert\ and contempt, 
with all the mischiefs which liackbiting, enw, and 
ingratitude can bring on mankind, in our idea of 
happiness, nay. sometimes p'lh.ipc we shall U- obliged 
to watt upon the said happiness to a jail, since many 
by the atK>ve \iitue ha\e biouglit themselves thither 

I’art of the conception of Amelia is seen in that passage. 
“The following book," said ridding in the dedication, "is 
sincerely designed to promote the cause of virtue, and to 
expose some of the most glaring evils, as well public as private, 
which at present infest the country ." Much of the action of 
the novel takes place in prison,* and there are few forms of 
contemporary* injustice that Fielding does not manage to 
include in his indictment. The very first person to be 
introduced is a justice of tlic peace named Jonathan Thrasher, 
who "had too great an honour for Tnith, to suspect that she 
ever appeared in sordid apparel; nor did he ever sullv his 
sublime notions of that virtue, by uniting them w'lth the mean 
ideas of poverty and distress" 

It is remarkable that bidding, of upper-class birth, had 
80 little of the snobbery of his age that he could go out of his 
way to counteract the idea that the nobility were usually 

* Pri9on-*cen« in English fiction arc remarkably common' they 
occur, for instance, in Moll Flandfrs. Ikt I’uar of Caleb 

WtShams, F$ikituk. and Lttlle Domt. and the very title of one of 
Scott's best nov’cb. The Heart of Mid'Lotkuin. refers to a prison. 
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noble and the common people mean in their behaviour. Not 
only does he put a footnote to his use of the word "mob" in 
Tom Jones —-"Whenever this word occurs in otir writings, it 
intends persons without virtue or sense, in all stations: and 
many of the highest rank are often meant by it ”—he makes 
Captain Booth reflect m Amelia "why we sliould be more 
surprised to see greatness of mmd discover itself in one degree 
or rank of life than in another . . He had seen poverty at 
close quarters during his early years in London, and when he 
became professionally interested in the law he discovered-- 
what Pefoe had discovered before him how many '' criminals ” 
were either altogether innocent or else the victims of mis¬ 
fortune.* There must have been few Knglishinen of his 
aristocratic connections whose interests weic less bounded by 
class The character of Amelia was founded on his first 
wife -e\'en to the accident which left a scar on her nose— 
and after she died he married her maul, who became an 
excellent mother to his children. Both in private life Bnd 
public, he seems to have judged people entirely on their 
merits—a point of view, to put it mildly, that was not very 
common among the eighteenth-centiirv- aristocracy. 

Regarded as a comic novel, Amelia is not so successful as 
its predecessors That passionate concern for injustice can 
co-exist with achievement in comedy we know from Dickens— 
and indeed partly from Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews. But 
there is too much statement in Amelia, and not enough 
creation; the novel, furthermore, is rather clumsily put 
together, with (for instance) Booth’s long narrative following 
hard upon Miss Matthews's long narrative. There is no 
humorous character of the quality of Adams or Western; and, 
there is not the variety of Tom Jones. Its purpose of exposing 

• In Tom Jones he refers to "the house of correction" as "that 
house where the infenor sort of peccple may learn one good lesson, 
viz., respect and deference to their superiors; since it must show 
them the wide distinction Fortune intends Ijetween those persons who 
are to be corrected for their faults, and those who arc not". Com¬ 
pare the remark of the mayor's wife to her daughter in Pasqum: 
''People are punished for doing naughty things, but people of quality 
are never punished; therefore they never do any naughty things". 
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public and private evils is, however, successfully carried 
through: and Amelia and Booth are, at least, brave attempts 
to create characters more "in the round” than Fanny and 
Joseph or Sophia and Tom. The novel is, in some ways, so 
different from its predecessors that it is intriguing to speculate 
what the fourth novel would have been like. But Fielding, 
worn out with his professional duties, fell seriously ill in 1754, 
was ordered .south by his doctors, and died at Lisbon only 
three months later at the age of forty-seven. 

His novels were generally admired by his contemporaries, 
but there were a few dissenting voices, among them Richard¬ 
son, Johnson, and Horace \Valpole Richardson said that 
"the virtues of Fielding's heroes were the vices of a truly 
good man", Jolmson called him "a blockhead" and “a 
barren rascal" and said that “there is more knowledge of the 
human heart in one letter of Richardson's than in all Tom 
Jones"\ while Walpole (the son of F'lelding's enemy, "old 
Bob") spoke of the novels as vulgar and stupid. Fielding's 
cousin. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—who had been rather 
scandalised at his second marriage—allowed he had "a fund 
of true humour" but lamented that he was "forced by his 
necessities to publish without correction " and rated him below 
Congreve and Smollett. It is hardly necessary to answer these 
charges in detail, particularly as we have given the contrary 
estimate of Gibbon and Coleridge. The first observation 
quoted is simply untrue (unless we take courage and generosity 
and good-humour to be "the vices of a truly good man") 
and the grain of truth behind Johnson's comparison has been 
admitted in our )udging Richardson to have succeeded pre- 
, eminently in treating of private hfe and F'ieldmg in treating 
of public. Takmg him altogether, in conclusion, considering 
his achievement in evolving a form of comedy in fiction from 
the degenerate comedy of the stage, his creation of such comic 
characters as Parson Adams and Squire Western, his concern 
for justice shown in novels and pamphlets and in his admirable 
career as magistrate and reformer, we shall not be far wrong 
if we conclude that Fielding, though inferior in certain respects 
to some other writers of his time, was one of the greatest men— 
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in a sense different from that used in Jonathan Wtid —m the 
life and literature of the eighteenth century. 

The Novels of Smollett 

Fielding’s principal successor in the comic novel was his 
younger contemporaiy Tobias Smollett (1721-71), whose work 
bears an interesting relationship to both Fielding's own and 
to Defoe’s. He was the grandson of Sir James Smollett of 
Bonhill, one of the commissioners appointed by the Scots for 
framing the Union with England Educated at Dumbarton 
(irammar School and aftenvards apprenticed to a surgeon in 
Glasgow, he came to London at the age of eighteen, hoping to 
find a manager who would protliico a tragedy he had written 
called The Regicide Finding no manager at all mtercsted, 
he obtained an appointment as surgeon m the Navy, sailing 
in 1740 to the West Indies. After taking part m the Car- 
thagena expedition, he left the service, lived for some tunc in 
Jamaica, then returned to England m 1746 to set up as a 
surgeon in London. He was at first as unsuccessful in his 
profession as in the reception accorded some verse satires he 
had written; but when he turned to prose fiction and published 
in 1748 his first novel. The Adventures of Roderick Random. 
he at once made a hit. 

He was as well qualified to wntc thts kind of story—the 
so-called "picaresque novel’’, dealing with the adventures of 
rogues and vagabonds—as Richardson was to treat of domestic 
problems and Fielding of the public life of England. He 
probably owed something to Joseph Andrews and Jonathan 
Wild, but where Fielding had acknowledge!! his debt to Don 
Quixote. Smollett acknowledged Gil Rlas as the literary parent 
of Roderick Random. He must have been influenced, too. by 
the example of Defoe; but his personal experience and his 
eye for comic detail enabled him to add something fresh to 
the novel of adventure. If we describe his work briefly as 
being a combination of Defoe and Fielding—of the story of 
low Ufe with the tradition of English comedy—his individual 
contribution must not be forgotten. He was, for instance, 
the flrst novelist of the Navy, the literary father of the 
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"British tar" (Dickens’s Captain Cuttle owes a great deal to 
him): and by casting overboard Defoe’s concern with morality 
and "original documents’’, he managed to create that kind 
of frankly fictional story, based on personal experience but 
npt pretending to be either factual or to point a moral, which 
h(p so great an influence on the lesser literature of the early 
nineteenth century. Scott and Dickens also acknowledged a 
debt to him, but in their case the debtors were greater than 
the creditor 

They both read him first in boyhood, and though there are 
certain things in Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle not 
very suitable for boys. Smollett clearh- shares with Defoe 
the parentage of much of the juvenile fiction that was produced 
in so great a flood during the Victorian Age. Neither Random 
nor Pickle has any great subtlety in it, both are full of violence 
and horsejilay, yet there was a good deal in actual eighteenth- 
century life of which these novels are the record. If Defoe 
and Fielding are the Hogarths of English literature, Smollett 
can jierhaps be called the Kowlandson. 

The Adventures of Peregrtne Ptckle (17511 is his best comedy, 
and the novel most clearly related to Fielding (who. ironically 
enough, was one of the authors attacked in the Preface to the 
first edition) It contains his most memorable comic charac¬ 
ters. Commodore Tnmnion, I.icutcnant Hatchway, and Tom 
Pipes; and the account of the Commodore’s wedding is not 
only a good example of his humour at its best but perhaps the 
finest comic episode in the whole of eighteenth-century fiction: 

The cuinmiHlore. to give a sjiecimen of his gallantry, 
by the ailvitc of his friend iiatchwav, resolved to appear 
on horseback, on the grand cacaMoii, at the head of all 
his male attendants, ahoni he had rigged with the white 
shirts and black caps formerly belonging to his barge's 
crew, and he iKiught a couple of hunters for the accom¬ 
modation of himself and his lieutenant With this 
equipage, then, he set out from the gamsou for the 
church, after having disjvitched a messenger to apprise 
the bride that he and his romjiany were mounted She 
got immediately into the coach . . and drove directly 
to the place of assignation . Thus amved at the atur. 
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and the priest in attendance, they waited a whole half* 
hour for the commodore, at whose slowness they U^gan 
to be under some apprehension, and accordingly dis¬ 
missed a servant to quicken his pace The valet having 
rode somewhat more than a mile, espied the whole tioop 
disposed in a long held, crossing the road obliquely, and 
headed by the bridegroom and his frieiul Hatchway, 
who. hmling himself hindered by a hr<lge from pro(ced¬ 
ing further in the same directum, fired a pistol and stood 
over to the other side, making an <)l>tiise angle with 
the line of his former collide, and the rest of the 
squadron followed his e\.implc. k<rping alv\,i\s in the 
rear of each other, like a flight of wiM ge<‘se 

Surprised at this strange method of jouineviiig. the 
messenger came up and told the commodore that his 
lady and her cf*mj)any expected him at churih and 
were l>eginning to 1m- very uneasy at his delay, and theie- 
fore (iesire<l he would j-roceod with more exjMMlitum 
To this iiu-ssengei Mr Trunnion lejilied "Hark ye, 
hr<ither. don't \ou see we make all possiblr- sf>eed-' (in 

hack and tell those who sent vou that the wind has 

shifted since w'c weighed anchor, arul that we ar<- obliged 
to make \-erv short trips in tacking b\ re.ison of the 

narrowness of the channel an<l that as we lie within six 

points of the wind, they must make allowance for varia¬ 
tion and lee-wa\ ”— 'laird, .‘^ir'" said the valet, "what 
occasion have vou to go rig/ag in tliat manner^ Do 
but clap spurs to your horses and ride straight forward, 
and I'll engage you shall l>e at the church porch in less 
than a quarter of an hour "—"What! right in the wind's 
eye?" answered the commander. "ahey‘ brother, where 
did you learn your navigation’ Hawser Trunnion is not 
to l>e taught at his time of day how to he his course, or 
keep his own reckoning And as for you. brother, you 
best know the trim of your own frigate " The courier, 
6 odtng he had to do with people who would not 
hasily persuaded out of their own opinions, returned to 
the temple, and made a report of what he had seen and 
heard, to the no small consolation of the l>nde 


It was ev-idently such passages as this which made Dickens 
so great an admirer of Smollett. In many of Dickens's 
novels wc find scenes of a similar absurdity that have, neverthe¬ 
less, a certain truth in them. Fielding has no purely comic 
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incident superior to this; and even in this short extract we 
can see something of Smollett’s easy flow of narrative, which 
is one of his principal qualities. 

His middle years were filled with comparative hack-work 

established a kind of literary factory at Chelsea, which 
turned out, among other things, translations of Don Quixote 
and Voltaire and a Complete History of England. In 1756 he 
began the Critieal Rrtiew. in which he expressed himself 
freely about public affairs. His criticism of .Admiral Knowles 
—"an admiral without conduct, an engineer without know¬ 
ledge. an officer without resolution, and a man without 
veracity"—led to his spending three months without liberty 
His two minor novels of this period—T/ic .Adventures of 
Ferdinand Count Fatiwm and The .Adventures of Sir Lancelot 
Greaves —are still quite amusing to read, but hardly m the 
class of Peregrine Pickle 

Ordered south for his health, like Fielding, he spent the 
years 1763-fi travelling in France and Italy, afterwards 
publishing a \ohiine of Travels in letter-form. In 1769 
appeared Ins Adventures of an Atom, a satire on public affairs. 
The next year he set out again for Italy, wrote there his last 
novel. The Expedition of Humphry Clinker (1771), and died 
soon after at Leghorn at the age of fifty. 

He thus, like Richardson and Fielding, wTote only three 
major novels; and Humphry Clinker, in some ways his most 
agreeable work, is interesting because it was written, in the 
Richardson manner, in letter-form. One would not have 
supposed this method to have suited Smollett, and we cannot 
imagine Random or Pickle written in this way, but Humphry 
Clinker is a decided success in a much quieter %-ein, the two 
principal humorous characters—the old bachelor Bramlile and 
the Scotch soldier Lismahago—being among his best creations. 
His Morgan in Roderick Random had been drawn from stage 
comedy, the traditional "Taffy" of Fluellen's inferior descen¬ 
dants; Lismahago is more of an indiindual Scotsman, less of 
a national type. Though the novel contains no comic scenes 
quite equal to the best in Peregrine Pickle, it is Smollett's most 
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mature work, where he shows most observation of human 
nature. 

Scott preferred Smollett to Fielding; and his narrative 
power was certainly supenor to both Fielding’s and Richard¬ 
son’s. But he did not ha\-c the deep interest of Richardson 
in ordinary family life, nor Fielding’s wide interests in public 
moralit\’. If we place him next to F'ieldmg m comic achieve¬ 
ment. and add that there were certain sides of eighteenth- 
century life of which he was the chief portrayer in fiction, we 
shall not be doing his memory any great injustice 



CHAPTER VI 


THE AGE OF JOHNSON 
1738-1784 


"Mr Sv>b<T's thu*f plen'^urc is conversation, there is 
no end of his talk or his attention, to sj>eak or to hear is 
equallv pleasing, for he stil! fancies that he is teaching 
or learning something, and is free for the time fiom his 
own rcpio.uhes ’ 

Johnson in the IdUi 

After the Au^ustans 

There ifi a wide difference of opinion amonp; literary 
historians as to the limit of tlie Augustan Age. Some take 
the term as covering almost the whole of the eighteenth 
century, others restrict it to the reign of Queen Anne The 
lonilfV seems tcxi vague to lie of much significance, while if 
■wetOifs the latter in its strict sense wo shall l>c excluding from 
Aulfostan literature such works as the Dunctad and Gulliver's 
Travels. In this book we have taken the Augustan Age as 
extending roughly from the birth of Pope to the death of 
or in political terms from the Revolution of 1688 to 
tl^lMt Jacobite rebellion m 1745. This includes all the 
ufntiUi commonly thought of as "Augustan", and the suc¬ 
ceeding age, whicti oxerlaps it by a few years, can best be 
named after its greatest and most representative writer, 
Samuel Johnson. 

The mid-eighteenth century is, after all, very different in 
its customary outlook from both the preceding Augustan Age 
and the succeeding age of social and political revolution; so 
if we are to divide " the eighteenth centuiy"—itself, of course, 
merely a term used for convenience—into three more manage¬ 
able parts, then those named appear the most suitable. VVe 
shall only be in error if we forget that such periods are merely 
useful abstractions and that they run into one another, as 
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ages and centuries naturally do. The changes that occur 
from one age to the next are like the "dial hand", which 
"steals from his figure, and no pace perceived". If we were 
ideal historians we should be in the position of the Lilli¬ 
putians, who could plainly perceu-e the ino\-ement of the hands 
of Gulliver’s watch. Our eyesight not being so sharp, we 
have to tell the time of literary liistorv hv such clumsier 
methods as those mentioned. 

I’erhaps the most distinctive feature of the .\ge of Johnson, 
compared both with its predecessor and its successor, was the 
gap between literature and politics. We have seen how 
important was political literature during the Augustan Age, 
and it was to become important again in the closing years of 
the centuiy; the middle jx'nod was a breathing space between 
the last age of religious politics and the first age of democratic. 
If we wish to put our finger on the change, we can do no better 
than consider Boswell’s urbane statement of Johnson's 
po.sition; "He had a tenderness for the unfortunate House of 
Stuart”' Such a remark could not have been made of 
.\ttcrbury or Bolingbroke thirty years before; for in thw 
(lav to be a supporter of the Stuarts was an act of treiioitf 
not simplv an opportunity to differ from Jack Wilkes. The 
fact that Johnson could accept a pension from the fortunate 
House of Hanover indicates in itself the change that had come 
over English life. Not till the "Jacobin menace," had 
succeeded the "Jacobite” were writers to line up once 
in opposing camps, 

The position in regard to religion will concern us more 
directly later on. The Methodist agitation began in the late 
’thirties, but was not to reach its full proportions till the 
'fifties and 'sixties. Johnson himself was an orthodox 
■fijtglican, but—like Fielding’s Parson Adams—could speak 
witt respect of some of the ideas of Wesley and Whiteficld. 
He had been much influenced in his early life by reading 
William Law's Serious Cali to a Devout and Holy Life', and 
Law, though a High Churchman, was one of the fathers of 
Methodism. The Augustan compromise had given place to 
a body of pious Anglicanism on the one hand—a body which 
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could approve of some of the un-Augustan "enthusiasm” of 
the Methodists—and on the other to a species of rationalism 
more developed than the vague "religion of nature" of such 
philosophers as Shaftesbury. The central figure of an 
Addison, with his gentlemanly contempt for vice, had branched 
out into the piety of a Johnson and the scepticism of a Hume. 
If politics had for the moment left the literary field, the 
deeper questions of religion had become divorced from 
politics and were beginning to affect literature more directly 
Mysticism had had little place in the religious philosophy of 
■the Augustans; with Law and Johnson and the Methodists it 
began to challenge the easy-going ways of the Church of 
England no less than the avowed unorthodoxy of the English 
disciples of Voltaire. To speak of the mid-eighteenth century, 
the Age of Johnson, as a period tranquil both in politics and 
religion is, then, only partly true; for beneath the placid 
religious exterior there was a "reformation" proceeding which 
was to have almost as great an influence on English life and 
character as the Puntan revolution of the seventeenth 
century. 

To turn to more stnctly literary matters: there was no 
poet of the mid-eighteenth century in the dominant position 
of Pope among the Augustans. The fact that Johnson is 
commonly accepted as the chief literary figure of the age is 
lignifieant, for he was the first great professional writer, a 
^ter who turned his hand to almost every branch of litera¬ 
ture-poetry, drama, criticism, biography, journalism, lexi¬ 
cography, translation, even philosophical fiction. When we 
think of -Augustan poetry, we think of Pope; when of Augustan 
satire, of Swift. But neither the -Age of Johnson nor Johnson 
himself is so readily summed up. He failed, it is true, in 
drama: and there is little of interest in the dramatic literaPire 
of the age between Fielding's Historical Register (1737) and 
Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer (1773). But Johnson 
lumself is remembered for his Vanity of Human Wishes, for 
his Rambler, for his Dictionary, for his Rasselas, for his Lives 
of the Poets: and his age is remembered for its poetry and it* 
noveb, its criticism and its biography and its history. There 
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were historians before Gibbon, and biographers before Boswell, 
and certainly there were novelists before Richardson and 
Fielding; but these men gave to their different fonns of 
literature a power and a grace not previously given in England, 
as Johnson brought to his Lives of the Poets a critical equip¬ 
ment not brought by his predecessors and thus deserves the 
title. Father of English Criticism, more than his name-sake or 
Dryden, There is one dominant figure in the age, then, but 
he dominates it because of his wide range of literary achieve¬ 
ment ; and the age itself is remarkable for a similar range, ip 
which no one fonn of literature predominates and in whiqh 
such different writers as Fielding, Gray, Gibbon, Steme, 
Goldsmith, are held in equal literary esteem. We have con¬ 
sidered the achievements in the nov-el of Richardson, Fielding, 
and Smollett; this chapter will be concerned mostly with 
Johnson himself, and the background of his age; and the three 
succeeding chapters with his younger contemporaries, 

Johnson: Early Life and Literature 

Samuel Johnson (1709-84) was born at Lichfield, the son of 
a bookseller, and was educated at local grammar schools. His, 
family were too poor themselves to be able to give him • 
university education, and it was only by the a.ssistance of his 
godfather. Dr Swinfen, who was lodging m his parents’ house, 
that he was enabled to spend two years at Pembroke Collie, 
Oxford, which, however, he had to leave without taking his 
degree. He later told Boswell that he had idled his time away 
at Oxford, and while this may have been a somewhat exag¬ 
gerated statement—throughout his hfe he was subject to self- 
reproaches—there is no doubt that he received the real 
founda^ons of his learning in his wide reading in his father’s 
sl»P* 

• In this respect, be rather resembled Pope, who was »Uo a 
•plendid example of the benefit of seU-education for a literary career. 
He resembled Pope, too, m bis bodily aflfiictions and in the brave wa^ 
he overcame them: though tall and massively built, Johnson suffered 
all his life from a nervous disease, which disfigured his face, impaired 
bis eyesight, and caused him involuntary twitchings in his iio^. 
The comparative poverty of his family makes his victory over dls- 
tresaing circumstances even more impressive than Pope's. 
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In 1731 his father died, leaving him £20, and the next 
year he obtained a post as assistant teacher in a school at 
Market Bosworth. He left this to live at Birmingham with a 
friend, and there translated Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia, with 
a Preface (1735), which was his first published work. The 
same year he married a widow almost twice his age, with a 
grown-up family. The marriage proved a very’ happy one. 
and with the jftioo his wife had brought him he set up a school 
at I.ichfield. which, however, only three pupils—one of whom 
was David (iarrick -appear to have attended. In the 
intervals of this not very laborious teaching duty, he wrote 
the greater part of his tragedy of /retie, and m 1737 gave up 
his school altogetlier and accompanied Garnck to London 

It was not till 1740 that Irene was acted, when Garrick 
had become manager of Drury I.anc and the most celebrated 
actor in Lngland. It had then but a moderate success, ior 
among Johnson's manv literary gifts was never to be found 
any gift for the drama, and Irene is even more classically 
dead than ( n/p Johnson's real career in literature began 
with his contributions to the (icnticnian's Magazine and with 
the publication in 173S of his pix-ni London 

The Gentleman's Magazine had been founded in 1731 by a 
printer named Ldward Cave, son of a Warwickshire shoe¬ 
maker. Johnson began to contribute regularly in 1738, and 
in the early 'forties was the ‘‘sole composer” of the Parlia¬ 
mentary' debates. There was then no Press Gallery in the 
House of Commons, and it was forbidden even to take notes. 
So Cave and his assistants had to attend the public gallery, 
listen attentively, and then write up the debates at the nearest 
coffee-house. Cave had got into trouble with Parliament for 
reporting Members' speeches too faithfully, and by tjie time 
Johnson came to work for him the proceedings were disguiqgd 
as "Debates in the Senate of Great Lilliput", with the 
speakers given fancy names. Johnson gave them so much of 
his own learned eloquence that Voltaire exclaimed that the 
glories of ancient Greece had been rerived at Westminster. 

Johnson continued very’ poor during these early years of 
journalism. One of his letteis to Cave is signed "'Yours. 
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impransus . . —that is. " dinnerjossHis contributions 

to the Magazine were many and various; he wrote biograpliies, 
essays, prefaces, poems, translations, editorials—in fact, any¬ 
thing that Cave required or that they agreed the public might 
be glad to read. This labour must have been often irksome, 
but much of his later readiness to write or speak on any 
subject at short notice was no doubt due to this jiainful 
training. 

His first work of importance was his l.ondcm. a Poem, in 
Imitation of the Third Satire of fuvcnal~ 'vernu-n in I7,(S'’, 
according to his own account, and jiublislied the same year. 
He was in great distress at this tune, and that he was bitterly 
conscious of it can be seen from a coujilet m this [loem, the 
second line of which he marked by cajiitals 

Tins mournful truth is cr-ereuhere conh-ssM, 

SLOW RISKS WORTH, HY POVKRTV HKPRI SS H' 

The poem came out the same morning as I’ojk' s ITSH, so that 
I'.ngland, as Boswell remarks, ‘had at once Us Juviual and 
Horace as poetical monitors ' It was published anony¬ 
mously, made a great sensation, and the public, who bought 
two editions in one week, were anxious to know the name of 
this "unknown poet, greater even than I’ojx;" I'ojie himself 
admired the poem, and tried to do Johnson some service. 
Hearing that the author of London wished to ajiiilv for the 
headmastership of a school and that he must have the degree 
of Master of .\rts to be eligible, I’ope endeavoured through 
Earl Gower and Swift to obtain for him the necessary degree 
from Dublin. This petition failed, as did that of Johnson 
himself to his own university, so he was forced to continue 
in the path of journalism and authorship ujion whirh he had 
started.* 

^.ondon is one of the few political pieces that Johnson ever 
wrote. The Whigs were in power, so the Tories naturally 
thought (as the Whigs would have done in their place) that 

• It was not tall 1755 that Oxfortl made him Master of Arts, and 
ten years later he received the degree of LL.D. from Ifublin As often 
happens in human life, when he had got the qualihcatioos neceasary 
for a certain positian, he no longer needed it. 
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the government Vere mining the country; and the poem is 
full of spirited invective against Walpole and his fellow- 
ministers—who fell from office four years later after more than 
twenty years of power—and of appeals to patriotism and 
liberty. The political theme seems more than a little msty 
now—many other governments have rained the country since 
—and the poem lives rather by Johnson’s record in it of his 
own personal straggles in the city of the title. The liberti 
and independence he really was qualified to write about wore 
not political but literary: for one thing in particular marks 
off his early career in literature from that of his predecessors 
like Thomson— that he was resolved to go his own way, to 
produce his work through magazines and publishers, w'ithout 
the name of some patron to recommend it. The one exception 
he made to this rule was in addressing the plan of his dictionary 
to the Earl of Chesterfield, and that ended in the famous letter 
which is said—with pardonable exaggeration—to have gneii 
the death-blow to literary patronage altogether. 

The Dictionary and Chesterfield 

The idea of compiling a dictionary of the English language 
was first suggested to Johnson by the publisher Dodsley. 
For a long time literary men in England had been concerned 
by the absence here of a book comparable to the French 
dictionary of 1694. It says a good de^ for Johnson’s reputa¬ 
tion with the pubhshers that he should have been considered 
capable of compiling smgle-handed a work that in France had 
been effected by the combined labours of forty scholars. He 
had not, after all, written very much: a poem. London', the 
life of his friend Savage (1744); contributions to the GentU- 
man's Magaxine-, the still unacted tragedy of Irene and a 
few minor pieces. He had no degree, had failed as a schqpl- 
master, and had spent almost all his early life as a journalik, 
writing whatever was required of him. It must have been 
partly that capability to write on any subject, partly the 
learning he revealed in private conversation, that convinced 
Dodsley and his associates—among whom was the firm of 
Longmans, still flourishing to-day—that he was the man for 
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the job. The group of publishers offered him 1.500 guineas, 
and at Dodsley’s request his Plan of a Dictionary of the English 
Language (1747) was addressed to the Earl of Chesterfield. 

The aims set out in the plan were for the compiling a 
dictionary "by which the pronunciation of our language may 
be fixed, and its attainment facilitated, by which its punty 
may be preserved, its use ascertained, and its duration 
lengthened”. Johnson’s most original idea was to include 
quotations, to show the actual literary use of the language. 
He had a mastery of definition, and also a mastery of the 
difficulties of definition. As he wrote in the Preface, 

To explain retjuircs the use of terms l»*ss alistruse 
than that which is to Ix^ explained, and such terms (ao- 
not always be found For as nothin^^ tan l>e proved 
but by supposing something intuiti\ely known, and 
evident without proof, so nothing tan lx* definetJ but 
by the use of words too plain to admit of definition 
Sometimes easier words aio changetl into hartlcr for 
the eastest word, whatever it lx‘, can never l)e translated 
into one more easy 

Sometimes he was to indulge himself bv defining political 
words in a prejudiced or humorous manner, but his humour 
could also be turned against himself, as when he defined 
"Grub Street” as "the name of a street in London much 
inhabited by writers of small histories, dictionaries, and 
tempiorary poems; whence any mean production is called 
Grub-street”; or when he defined "lexicographer” as "a 
writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge”. 

He employed six assistants in the more mechanical part of 
the drudgery, but his estimate of three years' work wa» 
quickly seen to be over optimistic, and it was not until 1755 
jjtat the Dictionary was published. It had a deserved 
success, and Johnson’s pension from the Crown seven year* 
later was meant to be taken as the country’s acknowledgment 
of his labours. 

Chesterfield had meanwhile rather neglected his dutiei as 
patron. Possibly with the intention to make amends, 
possibly with the desire to be connected at little cost with wo 
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reputable a work, he now wrote two essays in Dodsley's 
paper, the World, highly, recommending the Dictionary to the 
notice of the public. The first essay opened: 

I hoard the other day with great pleasure from my 
worthy friend Mr Podsley that Mr Johnson’s English 
dictionary, with a grammar and histor>' of our language 
prefixed, will be pubhshetl this uinit;, in two large 
volumes in folio . 

Many pt'oplc have imagined that so cxtensuT a w-ork 
wouhl have been performed In- a number of jiersons 
incorporating their respei tive funds into one joint slock 
Hut whether this opinion be true or false, I think the 
public in general, and the republic of letters m par¬ 
ticular. greatly obliged to Mr Jfihnson for having under¬ 
taken and exetuletl *o great and desirable a work 
Perfection is not to f»e exfMnted from man. but if we are 
to judge by the vanous works of Mr Johnson already 
published, we ha\e gooil reason to believe that he wiil 
bung this as near to pirfection as anv one man could 
do 

There was a postscript to this essay 

V S 1 ho{>e that nmie of inv eourteous leaders will 
upon this CKt.imoii lie so uncourteims as to suspect me 
of l>eing a hired and interested pufl of this work, for 1 
mi>st solemnly protest that neither Mr Johnson nor 
any booksellet or booksellers (oncetnts:! have evei 

offered me the usual lomphment of a pair of glu\es or 
a bottle of wine, nor has even Mr I>o<lslcy . . so much 
as invited me to take a bit of mutton with him 

These tw'o essays were written anonymously—under the 
fictitious name of "Adam Fitz-Adam*' who was supposed to 
write ever>' number of the HVrW—but Johnson soon dis¬ 
covered. through Dodsley. who the author was. Coming 
»fter Chesterfield's long indiiference to the project, t^ 
essays seemed to Johnson not so much a flattering amends^ 
a kind of insult. He said to Garrick * " I have sailed a long and 
pai^ul voyage round the world of English language; and 
doAhe now send out two cock-boats to tow me into harbour? " 
And to Boswell: "Sir, after making great professions, he had, 
for many years, taken no notice of me; but when my 
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Dictionary was coming out, he fell a scribbling in the World 
about it. Upon which I wrote him a letter expressed in civil 
terms, but such as might show him that 1 did not mind what 
he said or wrote, and that 1 had done with him 

The famous letter was certainly "expressed m civil 
terms”, but few more deadly civilities have ever been wntten. 
It concludes: 

Is not a patron, my l-<>rd, oik- who looks with uncon¬ 
cern on a man smuggling for life in the water, and. 
when he has rtached ground, eiuumlters him with help^ 

The notice which von have been pleased to take td my 
labours, had it lx*c*n eaily. had l>een kirul but it has 
been delayed till I am indilltTent. and cannot enjoy it. 
till I am solitary.• and cannot impart it, till I arn 
known, and do not want it 1 hoj>e it is no \er\ cvnical 
asjierity, not to confess obligation.** whcie no beiielit ha** 
been received, or to l>e unwilling tliat the jmblu should 
UJiisider me as cnving that to a patron which ptoviderue 
has enabled me to do for mvself 

Having earned on m\ work thus far with so l.ttle 
obligation to an>- favourer of leainmg. I shall not l>e 
disappointed though I should conclu<lc it. if less lx* 
jxjssible, w’lth less, for I have fieen long w'akenecl frf»ni 
that dream of hope, in which I once U»asted nivself with 
so much exaltation. 

My Lord. 

Your Lordship s most humble 
.Most ol^edient servant, 

Sam Johnscjn 

Changes in Literature and Society 

Whether Chesterfield was quite so guilty m this respect 
as Johnson supposed is of no great importance to-day. The 
interest of the quarrel lies rather in its contribution to the 
iiicline of patronage and its relation to the increasing indepen¬ 
dence of even the poorest author * Johnson was not the 

• Hjs wife had diexf threr year* before ^ 

t Goldamitb obaerved in hts CiiiieM of tfut World that the ffeets 
of England ”no longer depend on the great for ■ub«i»tence, thev have 
now no other patrons but the public, and the public, collectively con¬ 
sidered. is a good and a generous master*' And Gibbon was lanr 
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man to deride the nobility: an ultra Tory, he believed firmly 
in the spirit of the Catechism, but he also evidently held the 
doctrine of noblesse oblige and thought it proper for a noble¬ 
man who had accepted the address of a work to take some 
interest in its progress and assist the author to the best of his 
ability. If we say with truth that no poor author in the 
Augustan Age could have written such a letter, we must add 
that no nobleman of the age of Halifax and Somers would 
have so neglected the first duty of a patron. Such men as 
Chesterfield seem to have wanted the honours of patronage 
without the responsibilities. 

The quarrel was also part of the increasing "democracy" 
of the age. Though Johnson was no democrat in the political 
sense—in his later years he wTote a pamphlet against the 
American Congress entitled Taxation no Tyranny —he was 
one of the hard-working individualists of comparatively 
humble birth who make the literature (and also the art and 
science) of the mid-eighteenth century so different in its 
social aspects from that of the Augustan Age Pope, it is 
true, valued his independence as much as Johnson; and in 
general Augustan literature was far less aristocratic than its 
predecessor; but there was. nevertheless, a decided gap 
between such men as Pope and .Addison and Swift and the 
"hacks” of Grub Street, and the Dunciad is not entirely free 
from some ordinary, if natural, social snobbery. Johnson’s 
humorous reference to Grub Street in his Dictionary, and the 
fe«:t that a hard-working journalist could become the chief 
literary figure of the age, were indications of a changed state 
of afiairs. "Grub Street" was next door to the Gentleman's 
iiagaxine, which had been founded by a shoemaker’s son who 
was to defy the power of Parliament itself. ’The greatest 
publisher of the age. the "worthy friend" of earls and "tiacki^' 
alUte. was a former footman: and the author with the widest 
reputation in Europe was a carpenter's son who had become a 

to write in hi* Autobwgr^pky ’*1 cannot boast of the friendship or 
fsvoor of princes: the patronage of English liteiatore has long tmee 
de*volved on our booka^ert. and the measure of their liberality is the 
kast ambiguous test of our common success**. 
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printer in that very street down which Pope's Dunces had 
hurried to their muddy doom. Johnson's position has thus 
to be seen in its contemporary setting for its representative 
nature to be realised: his Age was also the Age of Hogarth, 
the painter whose genius was beyond the grasp of the average 
nobleman, whose tastes had been formed—or whose prejudices 
had been fixed—by the Grand Tour. 

Besides this decline of patronage, and increasing indepen¬ 
dence of authors, there was a change in public ojiinion. No 
longer were the gentlemen-cntics in the coffee-houses the 
arbiters of taste. Johnson could write to a friend in the 
country, soon after the Dictionary had come out. 

1 have, indeed, published in\’ lx>ok, of whuh I lieg 
to know your father's jutlgment, and yours, and I have 
now stayed long enough to watch its progieas in the 
world It has, you see, no jKtinMis, and. I think, has 
yet had no opponents, except the critics of the coflee- 
house, whose outcries are soon disjiersed into the air, 
and are thought on no more 

In place of the coffee-house, and its Sjx'ctators and (iuardians, 
there was growing up a more indejxindent public opinion, still 
led by London but by the authors and publishers and pro¬ 
fessional reviewers rather than by any social or political 
aristocracy. Such a change was the inevitable result of a 
wider reading public and the growth of printing all over the 
country. London, steadily increasing in population, was still 
first in the publishing and newspaper trade; but between 
1726 and 1775 there had been established about 150 publishing 
firms in the provinces, which was about the same number as 
in the capital. 

Circulating libraries and book clubs were beginning in the 
jAiief provincial cities, supplying mainly, it is presumed, the more 
leisured members of the middle class. Whitefield, the great 
Methodist preacher, found the proportion of illiterates in the 
shim areas of London and Bristol alarmingly high; but then 
is no doubt that many of the lower classes were readen, 
particularly of the Bible, of course, and also of the En^iA 
classics, of which edititm after edition was produced in thsM, 
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years, the end of our j)eriod, in 1782, a German visitor 
compared the English knowledge of our classics with the 
German knowledge of theirs: 

Certain it that English classical authors are read 
more generally, Ix’yond all comparison, than the Ger¬ 
man; which in general are read only by the learned, or 
at most by the middle class of people The English 
national authors are in all hands, and read bv all people, 
of which the innumerable editions thev have gone 
through are a sufhciont proof My landlady, who is 
only a taihir's widow, reads her Milton, and tells me 
th.tl her late husUind first fell in love with her on this 
\ery aftount, because she read Milton with such proper 
emphasis '1 his single instance would prcne but hltle, 
but I have conversed with several people of the lower 
class, who all knew their national authors, and who all 
have re.ad raariv, if not all of them 

**Thc Vunity of Hmnan Wis/k’i ” 

Between the l*lan of the Dictionary and its publication. 
Johnson had been engaged on two other works which brought 
him even more applause. When he remarked in the letter to 
Chesterfield that his [latron's help had been delayed “till I am 
known, and do not want it”, he must have been thmking 
mainly of his ix)cm The I’anity of Human Wis/ws (1749) and 
of his periodical Th( Rambler (1750-2). These tw^o works 
have lasted longer than the Dictionary'. Johnson’s humorous 
comparison of dictionary'-making with “temporary poems" 
bad some truth in it; of its very nature, a dictionary' is bound 
to be superseded, and the most a lexicographer can hope for 
is that his work will sometimes be consulted by future lexico¬ 
graphers. Johnson's modest hopes in this respect have been 
fulled, and no later publication can rob him of the ihiti%^ 
honours. 

The Vanity of Human Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of 
Jmenal imitated is not a " temporary poem'' but Johnson’s 
chief achievement in verse and one of the most readable long 
]>oeins of the century. Between the Epistle to Arbuihnot and 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village there were not a great many 
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poems written of any length which can stiJl be Mad with 
pleasure without needing to be skipped. Young's Night 
Thoughts and Blair’s Grave are examples of lengthy [>oems 
written in the ’forties which the utmost respect is hardly 
sufficient to read through to-day in full. Johnson’s poem, in 
length, is somewhere between these [xjems and Grai 's Elegy, 
and though hardly to be compared with the latter masterpiece 
m genius, shares with it a noble simpheitv and a constant 
readability not given to the former Ilow far it and London 
are "imitations " can onlv be decided by classir.il scholars, 
but the presumption is that they are as much original litera¬ 
ture as Pope's imitations of Horace or Pielding’s mutations 
ol Cervantes * 

The theme is one that came to mten st Johnson more and 
more during these middle vears of his life, we meet with it 
again in Kassclas and in some of the jiaiHUs in the Hambler 
and the Idler. It was a theme, too. |)o|iular with other poets 
of the time, particularly with "S oung and Gray. The optimism 
of the .Cugustans is often exaggerated, but there were certainly 
experiences in human life not easilv to be fitted into the more 
shallow of the philosophies of that age. Johnson had had 
some hitter disappointments himself, and had come to see that 
the desires of men do not often reach fniition or create the 
happiness anticipated. Kven the most fortunate of students, 
for instance, must not expect to have a life free from care: 

Sholitcl trmpting Nov'rllv thv <ell rffiain. 

And Sloth her opiate iumrs in vain, 

Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart. 

Nor claim the tnumph of a letter d heart, 

Should no Ihscase thy torpid veins invade, 

* The opinion of Gray, one of the gre^atest v holars of the tentury 
«^well as one of the greatest poets, is prohahlv conclusive disMrotiQf 
^rom the opinion of his fnend Horace Walpole, he wrote that 
"London is to me one of those few imitations that have all the eMe 
and all the spirit of an ongina! Technically, of course. U^th poems 
owe a good deal to Pope, particularly to the Sforai Lisavh. but 
probably Johnson owes no more to Pope than Pof>c to Di^'oen. In 
each case, the creditor has a large independent account of his own, 
and no one could mistake a typical pi«‘e of Johnson for Pope or t 
tvpical piece of Pope for Dryden. In the same tradition, they never* 
Useless speak with dilAn^t accents. 
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Kor Melancholy's phantoms haunt thy shade; 

Yet hope not life from gnef or danger free. 

Nor think the doom of man revers'd for thee. 

But Johnson was a convinced Christian, and to despair 
was to him. as to Christian theology, one of the gravest of sins 
He had to reconcile his pessimistic (or realistic) view of life 
with the need to fight against despair, to take comfort in the 
inscrutable workings of providence. (Compare Cowper's 
hymn God moves in a mysterious way, especially the last two 
verses.) The conclusion of the poem, which has given examples 
of the title's theme from the lives of statesmen and scholars 
and soldiers, is a fine antithesis, a supreme instance of the 
power that comes to a writer who can. without paradox and 
with perfect sincerity, destroy—as he feels he has to—the 
whole of his previous argument: 

Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects hnd^ 

Shall dull Suspense corrupt the stagnant mind> 

Must helpless man. in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate^ 

Shall no dislike alarm, no wi.shes rise. 

No cries attempt the merev of the skies^ 

Inquirer, cease, petitions yet remain, 

Which ?Ieav‘n may heaj-, nor deem Religion vain 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in His hand, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray'r. 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest. 

Secure, whate'er He gives. He gives the best 
Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires. 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resign'd; 

For 10%^. which scarce collective man can fill; 

For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill; 

For faith, which panting for a happier seat. 

Counts death kind Nature's signal for retnat. 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 

These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain; 

With^ these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 
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The "Rambler" 

The year after this poem was published, Johnson turned 
from Pope to Pope's contemporaries Steele and Addison, 
starting a bi-weekly journal called the Rambler, with the 
intention of doing for his age what the Taller and the Spectator 
had done for theirs. His contributions to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine had been numerous and varied, but he often had to 
write what was required of him rather than what he personally 
wished to say. He was as eminently qu.alifieti as .Addison to 
be a moral teacher, and though he refused in 175(1 a living 
offered to him in Lincolnshire he was as fitted to preach the 
kind of lay-sermon which up till now had been Addison's 
speciality. The title he chose was not a very happy one, and 
was seen to be still less so when trauislated into Italian as 
11 Vagabondo. But titles are not of the first importance, and 
though the periodical circulation of the journal was only about 
500 copies (at zd. a copy) it brought Johnson in about four 
guineas a week, gave him a reputation comparable to .Addison's, 
and collected in volume form had a sale only exceeded by the 
bound volumes of the Spectator * 

Compared with the Spectator, it has not tieen read much 
in modem times. That Johnson had wit and humour is 
evident from Boswell's record of his conversation, and from 
such incidental flourishes as those in the Dictionaiy, but there 
is not much of this humour in the Rambler, and not much of 
the fictional element seen in Steele's Tatter letters and 
Addison's Coverley papers. Johnson took over, it is true, 
the letter convention, as Fielding did in the Champion and 

• Its contemporary reputation is seen in GoldsmiU) s amusing 
essay A Rtverte. where Johnfwn is supposed to taking hia 
in thexoach bound for the Temple of i-ame: "Hr lifted a parcel of 
fg^^ into the seat lieforc him. but our inqui»itor»l ccachman at 
^oved them out again 'What! not take in my Ihctionaiy? 
exclaimed the other in a rage ‘Be patient. Sir,' replied the coach* 
man; *1 have drove a coach, man and bo>’. these two thousand 
but 1 do not remember to have earned above one dicUooary during 
the whole time. That little book which I perceive peeping from on® 
of your pockets, may I presume to ask what it contains^ ‘A nwr® 
triTO.' lulled the author; ‘it is called Tks Ramhltr.’ ‘Ths /fawbleH 
■ays the coachman; 'I beg. Sir, you'll take your place; I ha>^bea.ro 
our ladies in the court of ApoDo frequently mention it with rapture 
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Cowper and others in the Connoisseur-, and the letters 
supposedly written by " Cornelia" are a rather ponderous 
attempt at the lighter manner of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq 
There was little variety in the Rambler, and some readers 
complained that Johnson had used all the hard words he could 
find so as to make his Dictionary indispensable. In general 
it was the lay-sermons which the public came to like, as it 
liked those in the Saturday Spectators-, and here Johnson, 
with his own journal and more elbow-room than in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, was in his element. His hard training 
had given him the required stamina -we must remember 
that the Dictionary was in progress all this while -and he 
bad a fund of learning and experience to draw upon. He 
wrote all but four of the papers, which appeared regularly 
twice a week from March 1750 till his wife's death in March 
1752; one of the four exceptions was written by Richardson, 
whom he introduced as “an author who has enlarged the 
knowledge of human nature and taught the passions to move 
at the command of virtue” 

The conclusion of the essay on fiedantry, which appeared 
during November 1751, is a good example of the Rambler’s 
usual style: 

It »8 a* jiossiblc to become fiedanUc by leaf of 
jwKlantry as to be Uoublcaome bv ill-Umetl ofiiciousness 
There is no kind of impertincnre more justly censurable 
than his who is always lalM)uring to level bis thoughts 
to intellects higher than his own. who apologises for 
every word which his own narrowness of converse 
inclines him to think unusual, keeps the cxuboraoce of 
his faculties under visible restraint, is solicitous to 
anticipate enquiries by needless explanations, and 
eDdea\'Oun to shade his own abilities lest week eyes 
should be darxled with their lustre 

The style, with its reliance on Latinised words and construc¬ 
tions. may seem at first sight rather pedantic itself—BosweU 
observ'ed that "Sir Thomas Browne, whose Life Johnson 
wrote, was remarkably fond of Anglo-Latin diction; and to 
his example we are to ascribe Johnkin’s sometimes indulging 
himself in this kind of phraseology "—^but a good test of the 
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genuineness of a style in writing is to compare it, where 
possible, with the recorded conversation of the author; and 
Johnson can pass this test wth ease. His conversational 
stvle, as recorded by Boswell and others, is so \'crv like thef 
stvie of the Rambler that no pedantry- can be attributed to 
either. As he talked, so he wrote, and it has been as tnily 
observed of Steele and .-Vddison that tln ir written stvle ha; the 
effect of good conversation, was in fart rlo.se to the artiial talk 
of the coffee-house wits. If Johnson h.ad written in anv other 
stvle than he coninionlv used in serious conversation he would 
have been guilty of jxidantry in the wav he himself described. 

From 1733 he began to contribute to the Adventurer, 
edited by his friend Dr Hawkesworth, and from 1731) to the 
I.ilcrarv Magaeine The same vear he issued.proposals for a 
new edition of Shakespeare, with notes, which was not how¬ 
ever. completed till 1763. His famous I’reface to this edition 
can best be con.sidered together with his other chief work of 
literars' criticism, the Lives of the Poets Here we must con¬ 
sider the two last works of the "middle ]Teriod''. the two 
important works between the publication of the Dictionary 
and the granting of the pension of £300 a year from the Crown. 

There are some striking resemblances between most of the 
wntings of the.se middle years of Johnson's life It would not 
be fanciful to call them all by the generic name of "The 
\’anity of Human Wi.shes". The argument of that iknuu had 
been repeated in some papers of the Rambler, even the 
Preface to the Dictionary (and, of course, the letter to (.hester- 
field) had acknowledged Johnson’s realisation of the dis¬ 
appointment attending on human hopes. "1 have protracted 
my work till most of those whom 1 wished to please have sunk 
into the grave, and success and miscarriage are empty sounds . 

now a similar argument was to inform some of the most 
impressive papers in his new journal, the Idler, and was to be 
the philosophy underlying that remarkable work Rasselas. 


The "Idler" and "Rasselas" 

The Idler was published from April 1758 to April 1760 a* 
a supplement to a weekly newspaper called the Universal 

11 


a. i. avni 
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Chronicle, and collected in volume fonn in 1761.* In one of 
the essays which give their name to the journal Johnson 
depicts himself, under the guise of Mr Sober, as an example 
of idleness; 

There are others to whom Idleness dictates another 
expedient by which life may be passed unprofitably 
away without the tediousness of many vacant hours 
The art is to fill the day with petty business, to have 
always something in hand w^hich may raise curiosity, 
but not solicitude, and keep the mind in a state of 
action, but not of lal»our 

This art has for many yrars l>een practisetl by my 
old fnend Sober, with wonderful success I have 

often teased him with reproof, and he has often promised 
reformation, for no man is so much open to conviction 
as the Idler, but there is none on whom it operates so 
little What will be the eOect of this paper I know 
not but mv hoi)e is that he will quit his trifles and 

betake himself to rational and useful diligence 

This gravi> humour—recalling the tone of some of Addison's 
essays—was apparently meant by Johnson as a serious reproof 
to himself. He actually seems to ha\’e thought, in some of the 
busiest years of his life, that he was inclined to laziness. He 
agreed with his friend Voimg’s famous words m Nighl 
Thoughls ■ 

Procrastination is the thuf of time. 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled . . 

• Johnson himself wrote almost all the essays A few were con¬ 
tributed by friends, including three essays on art by Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds These, incidentally, together with their expansion in the 
hunoiis Ihuoursr^ to the students at the Royal Academy, gav'e Rey¬ 
nolds a reputation in literature at the time almost equal to his 
reputation m {lamting To-<lav we can see a greater service to htera- 
ture in his masterly portraits of many of the writers of his aga The 
Johnson and the Sterne m particular are most impressive studio^ 
which seem to bring the men liefore us as they lived. Other fine 
examples are the (iiblxm. the Goldsmith, the Boswell, and the 
Sheriaan. We can best judge Revnolds's contribution in this field bv 
reflecting how much we would give for similar portraits of the Eliza¬ 
bethan aramatists Johnson's namesake we are fortunate in having 
in the impressive portrait by Honthorst, but there is no 
authentic ^rtrait of Shakespe^ and no portrait at all of Marlowe. 
Toameur, or Webster. 
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In his private meditations occurs the note- "This year I hope 
to learn diligence". It is true he was sometimes slow in 
starting a work, and the edition of Shakespeare was so long 
delayed that it called forth a squib from tlie satirical poet 
Churchill: 

He for subscribers Uiits his hook, 

And takes your ta**!), but wluTt'*' tin- book^ 

But he was in general so much the reverse of idle that his 
conviction to the contrarv can best be e,\plamed as |jart of 
hi.s consciousness that Ills .success ui life had come too late to 
cratify those who had expected .1 brilliant career for him. 
Ifis father had died before he had made anythin:; of a start 
in life at all; his wife had died in the midst of his first success 
(and the £800 he had received from her to start his school 
no doubt weighed upon his eonscienee), and now, when ht 
was becoming an establi.shed figure m the literary world, his 
mother died, in 1751), at the great age of ninety. .Such an 
extension of the psalmist's span must have been as gratifying 
to him as it was, in a similar case, to I’ope, but his natural 
sorrow seems to have been combined with a feeling of .self- 
reproach He seems to have felt that he had not made 
sufficient return for his parents early care, though it is 
difficult to see what more he could have done* than he actually 
did. He was as affectionate a son as Po|)e. had tniirnphed, 
as Pope had, over physical disabilities, and had won a place 
in literature and learning by his own unaided efforts. If his 
had been a slow growth, there are analogies iri nature which 
show that a long incubation often prixitices the most lasting 
fruit. 

No doubt he had. like Mr Sober, his idle periods, but we 
know ethat they were interspersed with bouts of almost 
SIcredible activity. Boswell records the speed with which 
the Idler was often produced: 

Many of thesr ejccpllfnt essays were wTitten as 
hastily as an ordiuarv letter Mr Langtf'n rpmemlterp 
Johnson, when on a visit at Oxford, asking him one 
evening bow long it was till Uie post went out; and 
on b«ng told about half an hour, be exclaimed, "then 
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w« shall do very well”. Ha upon this instantly sat 
down and finished an Idler, which it was necessary 
should be in London the next day. Mr Langton having 
signified a wish to read it. "Sir,” said he. "you shall 
not do more than J have done myself ” He then 
folded It up. an<l sent it off 

The excellent Rasselas (1759) was an even more striking 
instance of concentration. He wrote it in the et enings of a 
single week—it is about the length of Dickens's Christmas 
Carol —in order, says Boswell, "that with the profits he might 
defray the expense of his mother's funeral, and pay some little 
debts which she had left ". That a work written under such 
circumstance.s should have the appearance of being composeil 
at leisure, with great deliberation, is one of the wonders of 
literature. The explanation i.s partly the hard training a> 
journalist he had gone through, but even more the relation 
between the theme of Rasselas and the thoughts which were 
disturbing him about this time and which had become inten¬ 
sified on his mother's death. Probably he could not have 
written on any other theme so speedily, if at all. during this 
pcriocl of heart-searching reflection 

Rasselas —or The Prince of Abyssinia, to give it its original 
title—is not. however, a depressing work. If a prose version 
of The Vanity 0/ Human IVisAe.':, as it has been called,* it has 
nevertheless, some admirable character sketches and some 
shrewd touches of humour. The Prince himself is modelled 
on the author’s half-humorous s-iew of his own character : 

As he passed through the fields, and saw the animals 
around him. “Ye.” said he. “are happy, and need not 
envy me that walk thus among you, burdened with 
myself: nor do I, ye gentle Ix-ings, envy your felicity, 
for it IS not the felicity of man I have many distresaen 
from which you are free. I fear pain when I do not feel 
It; I sometimes shrink at esals recollected, and some¬ 
times start at evils anticifiateil surely the equity of 


• The Rambler 304-5, w-hich describe how an Abyssinian prinee 
sought happiness in \*ain. are presumably an earlier draft of the novel, 
while the hacki^ound of the first few chapters was probably pros-ided 
by the transladon of Lobo. 
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Providence has balanced peculiai sudenngs with pr<ulwr 
cnjovments/' 

With observations like these the I’rincr amuswi! 
biniself as he returned, utteiing them with a plaintive 
voice, yet with a look that disro\rrei] him to fee! ^une 
complacence in hi.s own perspica<it\ and to receive some 
solace of the miseries of life from i i>iisiiousness of the 
delicacy with uhich he felt ami the elocjuenc** with 
which he bewailed them 

Johnson shared Fielding’s scorn at the comfortable 
doctnne that success is always distributed according to merit. 
{Even Richardson had come to see that Virtue is not always 
Rewarded.) He had written in the Adventurer in 1754 of 

the iKiasl of some .swelijng nioialists tli.i! even man’s 
fortune was m his own power, that prudence supplied 
the place of all other divinities .iiid lh.it happiness is 
the unfailmg conseijueme of virtue Hut, surolv. the 
quiv'^er of Omnipotente is stnred with arrows, aKainit 
which the shield of hum.in viitue. however .nlaniaiitiiie 
it has lieen Ixiastfd, is h< hJ up in vain we <lo not always 
suffer by our < rimes, wi* are not alw.ivs proiu ted f>v 
our innorenre • 

The argument of Rasselas is an extension of this passage The 
I’nnce and his sister search for happiness in vain ttiroiighout 
the world, finding their cloistered ideas of its prevalence 
rudely shattered hv exinricnce. I'^ven the [xxit Iinlac "used 
to vicissitudes", has to remind them -liy an analogy with 
Johnson’s oum life—that when he returned to his native land 
expecting " the caresses of my kinsmen and the congratulations 
of my friends” he found hi.s father had been dead fourteen 
years and that "of my companions, the greater part was in 
the grave . . ” 

TTiough written in the form of a novel, ftasitlas has little 
^Cwhat we have come to expect from prose fiction. There is 
not much incident, and all the characters sjwak Johnsonese. 
In point of wit, it is inferior to Voltaire’s Candtir—which, 
strangely enough for a novel on a similar theme, came out the 
same year—and considered as an allegory it has not the 

• Compare the passage 10 Tom Jonti quoted above, p i>6 
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dramatic life of the Pilgrim's Progress. Yet there is much 
to be said on the other side. We have observed that there is 
little in the Rambler, or the Idler, that can properly be com¬ 
pared with the more fictional philosophy of the Spectalor 
Rasselas supplies this deficiency. It stems, after all, from 
Johnson's meditations in essay-form and can best be con¬ 
sidered an adjunct to them. Its fictional dress, in which no 
chapter is longer than an average Rambler or Idler, gives it a 
greater interest to the modem reader than the Rambler and 
Idler themselves, as the Co\erley Papers are the best remem¬ 
bered work of Addison. If The \’antty of Human H'isAcs is 
by common consent Johnson's most considerable achievement 
in poetry, Rasselas is as truly the best prose work of his 
middle years 

Four years after came the jiension from the Crown which 
relieved him for the rest of his life from the necessity of 
writing for bread. He was rather doubtful at first whether 
he should accept it,* but on being told that nothing of a 
"Laureate” nature was expected from him, and that the 
pension was to be considered as the country's acknowledg¬ 
ment of the work he had already iierformed, he gladly assented 
to the grant. He was fifty-three and had been writing for a 
living for over twenty years. 

Johnson's La.st Years I7S3-S4 

The characteristic of Mr Sober, quoted as epigraph to this 
chapter, was tnie of Johnson himself and was no doubt drawn 
from a study of his own life. For more than twenty years he 
had to subordinate his love of conversation to his need for 
writing, or else suSer the self-reproach of being idle. With 
the granting of the [xmsion, he was no longer forced to write 
for a living and could have as much conversation as he pleased. 
Boswell's Life is sometimes criticised for its lack of balance: 
only a sixth of the work is given to the period from Johnson's 

• He had dehned ’'pension’' in the Dictionarc’ as "An allowance 
made to any one without an equiealeut; in England it is generally 
understood to mean pay given to a State hireling for treason to bis 
country”. 
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birth to his pension, the rest dealing in great detail with his 
last years. This was not due entirely to the fart that Ho,swell 
first met Johnson in 17(13. The written works of Johnson 
speak, after all, for theniseh’es, and there were alimit ten 
chief works in the period before 1763, but onlv three in the 
period after. Boswell’s Life is tlierefore chielly notalile for 
Its record of Johnson's conversation in his last ye.irs, and 
though there are other records of that roiu-ersation by Mrs 
Thrale, Fanny Biimev, and others without Boswell's 
I'lgilauice the majority of it would have been lost 

In this conversation of his last vears. as in the writings of 
his early journalism, the sheer bulk and variety are the things 
we notice first, literature, it is true, forms the leading topic, 
but morality nins it close; and nearlv everything that can lie 
publicly discussed—m religion, in law. m jxiliues. in social 
manners and customs—was eagerh discussed by JohiiMin and 
his fnends. Most of these friends, 11 is iirijKirtant to observe, 
were distinguished men in various walks of life, and it was as 
much owing to their vanetv of occujiatioii as to the wide range 
of Johnson's own mind that tfie coin-ersatioiis were so agree¬ 
ably diverse. There were, among the more intimate circle, 
the actor-manager Garrick, the jiaintei Reynolds, the states¬ 
man Burke, the poet Goldsmith, the dramatist and philan¬ 
thropist Hannah More, the musician Burney and Ins novelist 
daughter Fanny, besides such lesser figures in their age as 
Boswell himself, who had been trained tor tfie law, tlie Ihrales, 
who were business people, and several aristocrats and clergy¬ 
men and dons. When what was later known as the I.iterary 
Club was founded in 1764, among the first meriilicrs were 
Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith, later members 
including Garrick, Boswell, Gibbon. Sheridan. Burney, the 
cri^ic^ Malone and the Wartons, the statesmen l ox and 
Wyndham, the dramatist Colman, the orientalist Jones, the 
naturalist Banks, the economist Smith, the theologian 
Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury-, and the antiijuanan Percy, 
Bishop of Dromore. Boswell, in fact, introduers us m the 
Life, not simply to Johnson himself, but to a remarkably wide 
section of eighteenth-century society. 
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Of the three publications of this last period of Johnson’s 
life, two were literary—the edition of Shakespeare, with 
preface and notes (1765) and the Lives of the Poets (1779-81)— 
while the third was his Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland (1775), which, like its companion volume, Boswell's 
Tour to the Hebrides, can best be considered as adjuncts to the 
Life. It is interesting to compare Johnson’s literary criticism 
in conversation with his criticism in print. 

They have one thing in common, and that is their common 
sense. The common-sense approach to literature has its 
limitations, but compared with the .‘\ugustans’ frequent 
reliance on the "rules” of French classicism, it comes as a 
relief. The Three I’nities, for instance, had bogged down 
dramatic criticism for a hundred years —two hundred, if we 
count Sidney's view as typical of the more academic Eliza¬ 
bethan mind. Johnson demohslies the Unities in one fine 
sweep of the Shakespeare Preface. 

The ohjcction arising from tiie impossibility o( 
passing the first hour at Alexandria, and the next at 
Rome, sup{H>!»cs that, when tlie play opens, the sjxm tatoi 
rcallv imagines lumseU at Alcxatulria. am! lK'he\es that 
his walk to the theatre has l>een a voyage to Egypt, 
and that he lives in the davs of Antony and Cleopatra 
Surely he that imagines this may imagine more 
Delusion, if delusion be admitted, has no certain limita¬ 
tion There is no reason wh)- a mmd thus wandering 
in ecstasy should count the cl<Kk, or why an hour should 
not be a century in that calenture of the brain that can 
make the stage a field 

The truth is that the spectators are alwavs in their 
senses, and know, from the first act to the last, that 
Uie stage is only a stage, and tliat the players are only 
players They came to hear a certain numlHr of hn<^ 
recited with just gi’sture and elegant m<KluLition The 
lines rebate to some action, and an action must be in 
some place, but the di0erent actions that complete a 
story may be in places very remote from each other, 
and where is the absurdity of allowing that space to 
represent first Athens, and then Sicily, which was a]wa>*s 
known to be neither Sicily nor Athens, but a modern 
theatre? 
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This is a magnificent example of the value of the common- 
sense approach;* and if we see some limitations m Johnson's 
view of dramatic poetr\'—“a certain nuinl)er of lines recited! “ 
—we must in fairness allow it to have been a prevalent view 
of the age, and indicative not only of Johnson s own failure in 
the drama but of the general dramatic mediocrity of the 
eighteenth century. It is significant tliat Johnson thought 
Shakcsf>eare’s genius showed itself more in coniedv Ilian in 
tragedy, and comedies—from Congreve to Sheridan -were 
the only distinguished production'' in the century’s theatre. 

The main difference between Johnson’s written criticism 
and his criticism as recorded in conversation is, naturally 
enough, a difference in attitude to the writer or work criticised. 
In conversation, he reminds us of a brilliant l*airister • as he 
confessed to Hosweli, he sometimes was indifiermi a> to which 
side of an argument he took—but in written criticism, while 
the appeal is still to common sense*,| he reminds us more of a 

• AnticjfKited. of (ouri.r, to ‘.niiK extern, t>>' the lir.unatjst 
Farquhiir iti h»s f 3 i.sfourie upon I louedy (1702) Replying to a eiitic 
armed with the very latest rules from i^ans. 1 ar(|uluj remarks lliat 
■'if you are so in\eterate ag.'iiiist itnprolialuJilieb. \ou must never 
come near the play-house at all. for tin le are s/ \eral impK»l«.ihihties. 
nay. imjx>s.sil>ilittes. that all the (riticisnis in Nature rannot 
correct “ F*or instance, we supfKtse tliat we are watrhing Alex¬ 
ander the (ircat “vet the whole auJume at thf Mine tune knowi 
that this IS Mr ft<*tterton who is strultiiiR u{>*»n the stage, and 
tearing his lungs for a IivelihcKxj I'arquhar g'x s on to criticise 

the Unities in niu< h tlie same spiiil, if not with the same weight, as 
Johnson was to do 

t For example, in dealing with A'ldisf>n s I^iin jxx'ms in the 
Lwes of thr Potts “Three of his I-atin jx^enis are ufxui subject* on 
which perliap* he would not have \entured to ha\e written in his 
own language The Battle of the Pigmies and ( ranes, /he Baromeier. 
and A0 Bowling-green When the mattr-r is low or scanty, a dead 
iad^uage, in which nothing is mean Ijecause ik, thing is familiar, 
affords great conveniences, and, by the sonorous magrnheenre of 
Roman syllables, the writer conccafs penury of thought, and 
of novelty, often from the reader, and often from himself Though 
few modem readtTS would agree with Johnson al«out “low iff 
“mean'’ matters—we remember tbat he could '‘scarcely check hit 
nsibiUty" at the low metaphor “blanket cjf the dark" that ocrun is 
Maebeth—^this common-sense dismissal of ooems too often taken at 
their face value was needed at the time Johnson was not to know 
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judge, soberly weighing the evidence in as imprejudiced a 
manner as possible. His remarks in conversation about Swift 
and Fielding—quoted above, on p. 56 and p. 138 respectively 
—are not criticism at all; they tell us nothing more than that 
he happened to dislike these writers. Compare his written 
criticism of Gray in the Lives of the Poets, While expressing 
the reasons for his considering most of Gray’s poems affected 
and obscure—" Gray thought his language more poetical as it 
was more remote from common use"—he nevertheless rejoices 
"to concur with the common reader" in praising highly the 
famous Elegy. If he had written of Fielding, he might well 
have adopted the same procedure. While still retaining his 
conviction of Richardson's suixriority. and giving his reasons 
for it. he would have omitted such ta\em expressions as 
"blockhead" and "barren rascal"—for which, if we had not 
known who Johnson was, we should have taken him for a 
fishmonger*—and might well have e.xempted from his general 
disparagement either Joseph Andrews (which he confessed he 
had not read) or Amelia Iwhicli he later confessed he was so 
interested in that he read it through without stopping). There 
is too much animosity in his recorded references to both 
Fielding and Swift for them to have the status of even the 
most hastily-composed of his written criticism. 

He had always excelled in the wnting of prefaces; he 
observed himself, with pardonable self-satisfaction, that this 
was one of the things he knew he could do well. The Preface 
to his edition of Shakespeare is, despite its limitations, a 
masterly work of judgment, and what are now known as the 
Lives 0/ the Poets were originallv prefaces "biographical and 
critical". Forty of the leading publishers of London had 
decided to bring out a fine uniform edition of the English 

poets, and Johnson agreed to write a preface to eacif p«et. 

% 

that the naturalist Gitbert White, in hia Aratufoi History and 
Anti^itifs 0 / Sflbome {17S9). waa to include lines about a bare* 
meter->^uoted above, p 87 —which in thtxr false poetic diction 
would make Addison's "Roman syllables" comparatively refreshing. 

* Richardson used to say. accordinc to Johnson, "that had be 
not known who Fielding was. he ^lud have belie^’ed be was an 
osUer". 
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It was only later that these prefaces were gathered together 
and published separately. 

They constitute in all his most lengthy piece of criticism, 
and the most removed in attitude, as has been said, from the 
"snap judgments” of his conversational criticism Kven 
where prejudiced, as in the Gray 01 the .Milton, he expresses 
himself, in general, so judiciously that he makes out a jifojicr 
case to be answered. It is unfair, really, to talk ol "jirejudice" 
at all, for he simply gives us his ojiimon as straightforwardly, 
but also as carefullv, as he can. Some of the biograjihies are 
models of compression, and «lule the majority of the cnticisni, 
after more than a hundred and lifty years, is mainly ol interest 
as expressing at its best the eighteenth-century view, a 
minonty is still highly relevant to the jioets coiicernc-d, 
Ihe Lives are probably—if we except the conversations in 
iioswcU—the work of Johnson's still most widely read, and 
they were a fitting conclusion to his long career in Icnglish 
literature. 

His personal character has been touched on in several 
jiages of this chapter and can be read in deiail in the Ltje. He 
was full, like .Mr Sober, of self-rejiroaches, but few men, by 
all accounts, have had less to reproach themselves lor. His 
affection for his relatives and friends incvitablv reminds us ol 
Pope’s, and his charity exceeded even lielding's. The 
civUisation of a people, he once remarked, is to lie measured 
by their treatment of the jxior. "So man loved the poor 
like Dr Johnson,” observed Mrs Thrale, and out ol his pension 
of £300 a year he is said to have sjient less than a third upon 
himself. We have mentioned the variety of his public circle, 
whose conversation is recorded 111 the Life , but he had also a 
private circle. His house off l-'lect Street was a home for 
fivi^ jftople, besides his negro servant,* who because of 

• It is interesting to sec that Johnson, who was ojjjiosed to tlM 
idea of seU-govemment for the Americans, detested slavery as m^h 
as Cowper or Wilbertorce, while iloswell. who supported the rights 
of the colonists, held the "Southern ' view that slavery' was not only 
iBstihnble but a pious institution (and the slave «de 'a vy 
imjioftaot and necessary branch of commercial interest"). Bosts^^s 
optnion can perhaps be traced hack to his upbringing in fendnl 
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affliction or poverty had no home of their own. There was an 
elderly blind lady, Mrs Williams, a friend of his late wife; 
the widowed daughter of his godfather Dr Swinfen, and her 
daughter: another destitute woman named Polly Carmichael, 
and a Mr Levett, who had been a doctor among the poor in 
the slums of the city It is fitting that Johnson’s lines on the 
death of Levett, written m 1782, should be commonly regarded 
as the finest of his shorter poems. 

Johnson and Boswell 

After Johnson's own death, two years later, his friends 
comiieted with each other in producing li\ es and anecdotes. 
Boswell's Tour to the Hebrides ap]X‘ared in 1785, the same year 
that Johnson's own Prayers and Meditatums were published 
Then came Mrs Thrale’s Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson 
(1786); Sir John Hawkins's/.i/r of Samuel Johnson (1787). 
Mrs Thrale’s Letters to and from the late Samuel Johnson (1788). 
and Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson. LI L). (1791). Fanny 
Burney's diaries and letters, another source of information 
about the Johnson circle, were not published till fifty years 
later. 

(Boswell's biography, of course, is the supreme authority 
both ujKin the man himself and his relation to the age. Its 
familiarity has perhaps tended to obscure its original merits 
llo biographer before Boswell had given us so complete a 
picture of his subject ■ rather overbalanced as it is in favour 
of the later years, the Life enables us to see Johnson in the 
round, as no earlier literary figure had been seen. Carlyle 
can even be excused, in a time of revaluation of the 
eighteenth century, for rating the biography above Johnson’s 
own works- ".All Johnson's own wntings, laborious and in 
titeir kind genuine above most, stand on a quite inferior ievjl 
to it; already, indeed, they are becoming obsolete for this 
generation: and for some future generation may be valuable 

ScoU&nd. while the apparent paradox in Johnson's was aotwarad by 
himieilf when he wrote m his pamphlet Taxation no Tyranny (1773) 
it it that we benr the loudest yrlps for liberty asaong ^ wvert 
ol negroes?” 
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chiefly as prolegomena and expository scholia to this 
/oAnsom'ad of Boswell".* « 

Nevertheless, this extreme expression of the jiopular view 
must give us pause. Not only would it have shocked Boswell, 
who conceived his work as '‘valuable chiefly as prolegomena" 
to Johnson’s own writings, it put.s the conversation higher 
than the literature, Boswell is the chief source for this con¬ 
versation, and there is no doubt that it is sujierblv recorded 
and that, as a whole, it deserves to rank as one of Johnson's 
chief contributions to literature .and life But to tieat it as 
supenor to Rassdas luid the Rambler and the 1 anily af 
Human U'l's/ir,' and the /.I'-rs of Ihe Roeh is to place Johnson 
on the same literary le\el as those iiiteiestmg eightc-enth- 
century characters such as Maiy Montagu. 1 ord Hervey, 
Che.sterfield, Horace Walpole. .\nnaSewaid, I’arson Wo'elforde, 
Richard Edgeworth, etc • whose reputation ie.Ht.s almost 
entirely on their talk, letters, diaries, or eccentiicities We 
.are displaymg not the least scorn for such characters tthen wc 
insist that Johnson, as a unlcr. is s'erv much their siija-nor. 

But was not Boswell him.self [larllv to blame for treating 
Johnson as a "character "* We have come so far from the 
nineteenth-century view that a recent critic has claimed that 
Boswell's Johnson is "a character almost as mvthiral as 
Sherlock Hohnes” This is a healthy reaction from Carlyle 
and Lamb, especially if it leads to more reading of Johnson; 
but it is not very convincing There is an easy test of 
Boswell’s genuineness, which evcr\' reader can make for 
himself. If he reads Boswell first (as he jirobably will do), 
then reads Johnson’s chief works, then gws back to Boswell 
and asks himself whether the biography gives him Ihe picture 
of the man who could have written those works; the answeg, 
JolnOTt readers, wc believe, will be "on the whole. 
Boswell is too careful a biographer to stray very' far from w 
texts; and the picture he gives is, in general, borne out by 
otha* evidence and by the portrait of Johnson by Kcymokls, 

• Compaie Hailitt, rtcrding the conversation of l-iinb “d to 
drcle: "In cenenl. we were hard upon Ihe modems The 
the Rambler wna omly toiemted in Boewell’s Ltfe of him .... (On 
the Conversation of Authors: // 1 
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There is no doubt, though, that Boswell had some of the 
gift* of the novelist. His figure of Johnson, reasonablv 
authentic as it probably is, is nevertheless often heightened 
by the novelist's art. The famous episode—far too long to 
quote in full—where Boswell arranges a meeting between 
Johnson and Jack Wilkes is a good example: 

Mr Wilkch placed himself next to Dr Johnson .ind 
behaved to him with so much attention and politeness 
that he gained upon him insensibly No man ate more 
heartily than Johnson or loved lietter what was nice 
and delicate Mr Wilkes was very assiduous in helping 
him to some fine veul. "Piay g^^•e me leave. Sir,—It is 
l)etler here—A little of the brown—Some fat. Sir—A 
little of the stuffing—Sonic graw—Let me have the 
pleasure of giving you some butter—Allow me to 
recommend a sfjueezc of this orange,—or the lemon, 
{perhaps, rmiv have more 7est ”—“Sir, Sir, I am obliged 
to you, Sii." cried lolinson, bovMiig and turning his 
head to him . 

They were soon in easy conversation • 

Johnson “You must know, Sir, I lately took my 
friend I^oswell and showetl him genuine civilised life m 
an English provincial town I turned him loose at 
I.ichfield, mv native city, that he might sec for once real 
civihtv for you know he lives among savages in 
Scotland, and among rakes in Loiulon " Wilkes 
E xcept when he is with grave, sober, decent people, 
like you and me" Johnson (smiling) “And we 
ashametl of him ’ 

If the whole biography consisted of such amusing episodes, 
then the comparison with Sherlock Holmes would be more 
convincing. But Boswell is so careful to give all the facts of 
Jtrfmson s life, and so zealous in describing his most |erious 
(twwks and conversation, that these more fictional anecdmc% 
■n merely the light touches to a fundamentally sober design 
(as the famous rejiartees to the discussions on morality). 
They form a necessary part of the book, and we are only in 
error if we stress them at the expense of the rest.) 

The Tour to Uu Hebrides, though written first, is best 
considered a**an adjunct to the Li/e. In small compass, it 
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gives us Boswell's usual merits of good construction and 
recording. Nothing else published by him during his lifetime 
IS at all important—unless we make an exception of his con¬ 
tributions to London Magazine -b\^i the letters and journals 
discovered in recent years seem to place him next to IVpys as 
a frank commentator upon the life and manners ul his tune.* 

Poltiics and Religion 

The meeting between Johnson an<l \N’iIkes reflects in little 
the lack of fundamental hostility in the political controversies 
of the mid-eighteenth century coinpan'd, at any rate, with 
those of the Augustan Age or the ix-nod of the I-rcnch 
Revolution. There was certainly not much of permanent 
significance in the political literature of the age. When 
(ieorge III succeeded in 1760. ho was determined from the 
first to be more of a king than his predecessors, and. getting 
nd of Chatham, he made his Scottish friend I-ord Bute the 
head of the government Smollett's government pajx^r. the 
Briton (1762). was a poor attempt to defend Jhite s policy; 
and it was answered by Wilkes’s Xorth BnUm (i7t)2\l), a 


• These recently discovered letters and journaln ar^ 'till in profe» 
I'f being published They ap|,><*ar to lx* ol varying intric^vl BoiU 
London journal (tOV*) i' of iiTi{X)rtan(e fiir thr mwu) nitlHB 

than the literary histor>’ of thr age It o-u-alv as a 

nian m Ixmdon. 8i>ending his tune l)etwien loftv h]»i rulatunis hiu! the 
cuarsest pursuits The murahsts who condenmrd } inn Jones would 
have been staggered by these revelation.^ of th<- apjiarenlly 
conduct of a young man at>out town J(>hnson '■ remark to Wilke* 
that Boswell lived among rakr*' in lamdon was cMdently not meant 
so humorously as the Life seems to suggest 

Generally speaking, this private Journal U-ars out the uiaracter 
of Boswell as read between the lini’S of the LUe Uis cagerneiis to 
mu with prominent people, for insunce, is mu<li confirmed-—as it »• 
in f^^glls Coluwn (1951), the first . ollei tion m Uxik form of^ 
•ontributiODS to the London Magazine from 1777 to * 7 ^ 3 - Tw 
reference to Captain Cook is typical 'Taptain Ccxtk. the cWcbiatM 
circumnavigator, who is now tor the fourth time surrounding to* 
globe, and whose plain, ranfiid, and )u<!kious remarks 1 'Blue 
highly, gave me, in a conversation which I had with him at Sir jono 
Pnngle * table . (etc.) . . 

“nie onexpurgated Life of Johnson, which is being publuib ed 
«riU probably be the chief item of literary importance m this receony 
duKovered BoiweUiana 
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lively weekly which led to the editor’s imprisonment and to 
his being acclaimed in England, France, and America as a 
martyr to liberty of speech. His scorn of the Scots, personified 
fcy the hated Bute, can be seen in this imaginary picture of 
the future, typical in its style of the North Briton’s journalism 

Somt' lime sincf, died Mr John Hull, a very worthy 
plain honest old gentleman of Saxon descent He was 
choked by madverlently sv^allnwing a thistle which he 
h.'ifl plarotl by way of ornament on top of his salad • 

The satirist Charles Churchill wrote about half of this 
journal. .Already celebrated for his Rosciad (1761), a satire 
upon the contemporary stage, he allied himself with Wilkes in 
the anti-Bute, anti-Scots campaign, not onlv in the North 
Briton but in his chief satirical poem. The Prophecy of 
Famine (17(1,?) His work is vigorous enough, but has little 
of the genius of a I’ojie or a Dryden. Johnson said that it 
"had a temporary ciirroncy. onlv from its audacity of abuse ". 
and that “being filh'd with living names, it would sink into 
oblivion ". 

After Wilkes and Churchill there was little of interest in 
political literature till the time of the Whig "Peter Pindar" 
and the Tory Anti-Jacobin. The one e.xception was the series 
o| letters written by "Junius" which appeared in the Public 
Aivertiser from 1760 to 1772. strong Whig, "Junius” 
first assailed the ministers responsible for the prosecution of 
Wilkes, then attacked in more general terms both the Tory 
government and the King himself. His celebrated letter to 
George HI led to the imprisonment of the publisher; but 
neither then nor afterwards was the identity of "Junius" 
revealed. It is commonly supposed he was Sir Philip Francis; 
but other names have been put forward, including that of the 
Rev. James Wilmot, a Warwickshire parson who is claim^ to 
have been also the first critic to "prove" that Shakespeare’s 
plays were really written by Bacon. 

• Arbulhnot. a Scot, would not have agreed that John Bull was 
ol pure Sassenach descent To him, the hgure of honest John bad 
repreaented Great Britain, as opposed to the "cunning, sly, covetous" 
Nsc. Frog. 
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Though " Junius” has something of Swift’s pungency, and 
Wilkes and Churchill a little of the wit of Arbiithnot, the 
contrast is, nevertheless, immense between the (Kilitical 
literature of the Age of Johnson and that of the .Augustan -Age* 
Johnson—and also Gray—wrote some political \'erse, but in 
general the literary genius of the age went into other fields. 
Between Swift and Fielding m the twenties and 'tliirties and 
Burke and Paine in the late eighties and nmeties there is 
little in political literature that is not of purely historical 
interest. 

The religious literature ol the age is much more interisting. 
With the decline of religious politics, it was natural that 
thoughtful men should turn their gaze inward and that some 
of the more fundamental issiii’s of seienteenth-century 
religious thinking should be revn-ed William l.aw (i(>86- 
1761) was both a \’ictim of religious politics and the man who 
did most to further an ideal of Christianity that was to make 
the Age of Johnson and Wesley so ihffereiit trorii that ot Swift 
and Addison. .An ardent High-Churchman, and a sup|«)rtcr 
of the Stuarts, he had refused to take the oaths of allegiance 
to George I. and so had lost not only his Fellowship at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, but all prosjK'ct of further 
employment in the Church He later became tutor and 
private chaplain to the father of lidwani Gibbon, living ubM 
1740 in the Gibbon household at Putney and leaving liehlnu 
him, wrote the historian, "the reputation of a worthy and 
pious man, who believed all that he professed and practised 
all that he enjoined". It was probably at Putney that the 
Serious Call was written, a book as "piintan" m its moral 
attitude as the earlier pamphlet against the stage, but whose 
" imitation of Christ" was just the thing, by its very difficulty, 
to apf^al to those young men, hkc Johnson and the Wesleys, 
who were dissatisfied with the easy-going Christianity tau^t 
m church and university. There had l>cen httle mystiewn 
in the Augustan Age, but now Law and his Inend John Byroin 
became deeply interested in the mystics of the seventeenth 
century, particularly in the writings of the German cobbler 
Jacob Boehme. Law’s Appeal In AU that Doubt (1740) and 

12 
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Way to Divine Knowledge (1752) are the most important of 
his m3^tical works. Byrom, chiefly remembered for his 
hymn Christians, awake, also showed Boehme’s influence in 
4 is posthumously-published Private Journal, as did Heniy 
Brooke in a curious philosophical novel called The Fool of 
Quality. Wesley so admired Brooke's work that he edited a 
shortened version of it which was read by generations of 
devout Methodists. 

"Methodism’' was the eighteenth-century Oxford Move¬ 
ment. The title was originally applied as a nickname for the 
small group of young men who were so far from falling into 
step with the practice of their elders that they determined to 
take Christianity seriously, to follow the Church's rules of 
fasting and prayer, and to receive Holy Communion weekly 
It differed, of course, from the Oxford Movement of the 
nineteenth century in that it passed from High Anglicanism 
to Evangelicalism, not—as with Newman—the other way 
about. (And where Newman and others finally landed up in 
the bosom of the Roman Church, the Methodists were 
eventually to become allied with the older forms of Dissent in 
the F ree Church Federal Council.) Among the earliest 
members of this enthusiastic group of students were George 
Whitefield, son of an innkeeper, who was to become the most 
jplpiring preacher of the age, and the brothers Wesley, sons 
of a country parson. 

John Wesley (1703-91) was at first greatly influenced by 
Law, but there was little of the mystic in his religious com¬ 
position, He was rather the bom organiser, so determined to 
go his own way—or to follow his own inner light—that he 
separated from UTiitefield in 1742 and eventually from the 
Church of England. This latter event was, of coursc^^the 
natural result of his being refused the use of Church pulpits 
and having to take the Gospel to the fields and the mines. 
But it is interesting to observe that the hjrmn-writer Charles, 
who was less fanatical than his brother, was shocked by 
John’s heresy in ordaining preachers and wrote the skittish 
verse: 
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How easy now are Bishops made. 

By man or wonian's whim; 

Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid. 

But who laid hands on him’ 

Wesley’s Journal gives an intimate picture of the man and 
his works. For fifty years he rcxle about the country on 
horseback, preaching daily, largely in the open air, and often 
several times a day He is said to have travelled 250.000 
miles and to have preached 40,000 sermons His influence on 
the poor, particularly on the miners of Wales and Cornwall, 
of the Midlands and Durham, was immense and lasting. There 
is a great deal of truth in the observation that Methodism in 
the early nineteenth centurv was one of the principal causes 
why the English poor, under the shadow of new industrial 
hardship, preferred constitutional methods to those of the 
I-rench Revolution. 

Charles W'esley (1707-88) was less of a leader than his 
brother but at least equally gifted m literature His posititm 
as our leading hymn-wnter is hardly disputable not only wm 
he splendidly prolific, writing more than b.oofj hvmns. but his 
quality is shown in such famous examples as frxu. lover of tny, 
&oul and Love divine, aU loves cxcelhn^ While some oFtlw 
hymns are perhapis too full of bloody symbolism for a modern 
taste, they share that obsession with the sermons of 
W^esley and with the extraordinary scenes that used to taJtt 
place at Methodist conversions The fanatical side was, of 
course, what made Methodism so disgusting to many contem- 
porury observers; but it was the nobler, more rational sido 
which lasted, to become one of the chief influences on English 
life and character in the nineteenth century,* 

The various disputes in which the Metho<]ists were engaged, 
boiirtrom outside and from within, produced many books and 
*pamphlets but of no great importance in literature. fWeiJey 

• BUke wa* to wnte in his Milton 

He sent his two Servants. Whiteheld and Wesley were they Prophets, 
were they Idiots or Madmen>—Show us Miracles’ 

Can yon have greater Miracles than these’ Men who de>'Ot« 

Theif hit's whole comfort to entire scorn and iniury and death? 
Awake! thou sleeper on the Rock of Eternity. Aibtoo. awake! 
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himself wrote or edited over a hundred books, which proved 
so popular that he made £30,000 to spend on the poor.) 
A typical controversialist was Augustus Toplady, who 
attacked Wesley in An Historic Proof of the Doctrinal Calvinism 
of the Church of England. This is now a mere item in theo¬ 
logical history, but the same man wrote Psalms and Hymns 
for Public and Private Worship (1776), a collection which 
contained the famous Rock of ages, cleft for me. 

Religion and Philosophy 

It was the general indifference to spiritual matters that the 
Methodist Movement chiefly attacked There was little 
conscious scepticism among the body of the people until the 
turn of the century, but, as Wesley pointed out in his Further 
Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion, the indolence of the 
clergy was leading to some contempt for the Church as a whole 
Among the "gentlcmcn-philosophers” the position had 
altered from the vague Deism of the Augustan Age to the more 
thorough-going criticism of such men as Hume and Gibbon 
The Deist controversy in these circles — though Wesley was to 
that he had found Deists even among the ploughmen— 
had been more or less ended by the publication m 1736 of a 
remarkable book called The Analog}' of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, by Joseph 
Butler, later Bishop of Durham. Butler set out to show that 
there are no difficulties in the doctrines of religion not paralleled 
by those in the course of nature, and that the element of 
revelation in Christianity was inherently probable, even if not 
capable of logical proof. Such was the dignified moderation 
of the book that the one controversy that had threatened to 
disturb the Augustan religious peace was admitted to be closed 
in a thoroughly Augustan manner. 

With the critical philosophy of David Hume (1711-76) we 
are in a world more familiar to the modem mind. As Johnson 
used common sense to destroy some of the academic theories 
of Augustan literary criticism, so Hume claimed that his 
philosophy was no more than the correction and systemisation 
of "reflections of common life". So far from setting up a 
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philosophical system in the academic sense, the mam purpose 
of his writings was to dis[K)So of the inflated cl.iitns of his 
predecessors. Not only the metaphysicians, but tin- rationalist 
philosophers, were subjects ol liis sceptical apjiroacli, for he 
held that, in regard to such matter.s as the (iiigm ol the world 
and the existence of God, wc ha\e no knowledge and can have 
none, but if we want to know how to tiehave, we must consult 
our feelings. For Butler's "inherentlv probable" Chris¬ 
tianity, Hume in his Trcaliv on Unman Satmc (l/j'bjo) 
substituted the ingenious "orthodoxy” of desiring to "con¬ 
found those dangerous friends or disguised eneinu-s to tlie 
Christian religion who ha\e undertaken to defend it Iw the 
principles of human reason Oiir ino-,! hole religion is founded 
on faith, not on reason" Johnson renuuked that Hume’s 
style of writing was French—he had studied m l-r.i'ice fioin 
1734-7—and the tone of this "disguised eninitv" isceilainly 
like that of Voltaire, 

Johnson’s dislike of Hume is very natiii.il riie two men 
shared a common-sense criticism of the moie optimistic traits 
m ,\ugustan philosophy~see, for example, the closing para¬ 
graphs of Chapter XXH of Rastelas - but where Hume adopted 
a fundamentally sceptical approach to religion, Johnson was 
always reverent and inclined to mysticism Hume, trv), lilw 
Gibbon, was an historian—Ins History of (treat Hritmn 
(1754-61) was the first large scale work of its kind -and 
between the mystical view of religion anil the historical there 
IS little common ground In his essav on miracles, contained 
m An Enquiry concerning Human I'nJentanJing (175H), he,« 
argued that it was more probable that witnesses should he, or 
be mistaken, than that miracles .should actuallv have occurrrxl. 
Johnson added that Hume was right 111 llieorv, but that the 
^ChffiTian revelation is not proved by the miracles alone, but 
as connected with prophecies, and with the doctrines in con¬ 
firmation of which the miracles were wrought ’ 

The positive side of Hume’s teaching is seen most clearly in 
his reflections upon the problem ol comprehension. His str^ 
upon feeling was part of that psychological appraoch which 
was to have so great an influence upon German philosophy — 
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though it was his contemporary David Hartley's Observaiions 
m Man {1749) which had the greater influence on Coleridge. 
In political thought, Hume has been called the Father of the 
Utilitarians: and in theology, however unsatisfactory some 
of his ideas may now seem, he at any rate cleared away 
misunderstandings about such controversial terms as Free 
Will and opened up more definite lines of enquirv. His 
chief critics in his own day were his fellow-Scotsmen Thoma-- 
Reid and James Beattie. A poet as well as a philosopher, 
Beattie and his work were much admired by Johnson. 
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Night, sable Godded*-' from her rlK>n throne. 

In rayless niajestv, mm strei< hes forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumb'nng world 

Yoi:n(. Sifihi Thoughts. 

The Curfew tolls the knell of })drting d.iv. 

The lowing herd wind t-lowl) n er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward [)lods hi\ wearv way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me 

(rllAY HUgy 


/ he Country Churchyard 

There is a peculiar fitness in the fact that Gray's Elegy is 
the best remembered poem of the iiiid-eiuhteenth centurj’, 
hor not only is it a great poem m itself, it is representative of 
as much in the Age of Johnson as Pope’s Moral Essays in the 
Augustan Age. Johnson's own I'amly uf Human Wishes, we 
observed, has something of the dignified melancholy of this 
poem, and two widely-read minor works o( the 'forties— 
Young's Nighl Thoughts and Blair’s Grace—prove how popular 
was the idea of a poet reflecting on mortality, " far from the 
madding crowd's ignoble stnfe”. The Augustan Age wa||| 
pre-eminently the age of the Town, satire on public affairs 
being perhaps the most typical literature; now m the 'forties 
begins the age of pnvate meditation, not on contemporary 
matrtuid events but on the universal themes of hfe and death. 
Augustan satire at its best could be universal, too, of course; 
and is chiefly valued now for that reason. But the fact 
remains that such typical pieces of Augustan hterature as the 
Dunciad and the Moral Essays are packed with contempts^ 
allusions, whereas in the Elegy and Rasseias and Sight 
Thoughts it is the goieral rather than the particaUr, the 
1*3 
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universal rather than the contemporary, which engages the 
writer's attention. London was still the centre of the literary 
world, but in the 'forties we have the beginning of that con¬ 
ception of a poet as a recluse living in the country—and 
meditating in the churchyard after dusk—which was to 
gather strength after the Wordsworthian Revolution 

We should avoid, of course, making clear-cut distinctions 
Pope's Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady appears 
more t5r})ical of the Age of Johnson than of the Augustan .\go. 
and Young and Blair were contemporaries of Pope wlio wrote 
the poems by which they are remembered in their closing years 
The single decade 1742-51 saw the publication of the fourth 
book of the Dunciad. Night Thoughts, The Grave, the Odes of 
Collins, Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, The Vanity of Hunuin 
W'rs/ifs, and Gray's Elegy. The most we can say is that the 
Dunciad appears typical of the ago that was closing, and the 
Odes and the Elegy of the age that was coming to birth 

Collins’s ode on the death of Thomson, published in 1749. 
reminds us of the part played by the poet of The Seasons in 
this departure from the typical .Augustan Thomson meant 
more to the age of (Vray and Collins than either Pofx- or 
Young. The idea of the [xiet as a "Druid", playing on his 
"airy harp” (sec the ipiotation from Collins, p. 90 above), 
was not one likely to apjieal to the coffee-house public. 
Wherever we mark the change, and we should remember that 
Thomson owed much to Pope and that both acknowledged 
the influence of Spenser, the change in the conception of 
jfthe poet—from the Wit to the Druid, from the patron of the 
London coffee-house to the recluse meditating among the 
country tombs—was definite and lasting. (The Recluse was 
the original title of Wordsworth’s unfinished philosophical 
poem, of which some gigantic fragments remain undfl'Hhe 
names of The Prelude and The Excursion.) Johnson was* 
certainly a townsman, but most of bis poetry' belongs to his 
early years; he wrote little in verse after 1749. 

■The reference to "Druid" in Collins’s poem is also an 
indication of that feeling for the British past which led to the 
work of Bishop Percy and Gilbert White, to Gothic Romance 
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and Scott, The Augustans had been generally content to 
form their civilisation on what they conceived to lie classical 
standards; there was little interesting to them between the 
old Rome and the new. Now begins a literary interest in the 
writers' country as a whole, m both time and space, an interest 
based on personal experience or anlKiuanan resi'arch That it 
led to some foolish fashions may be granted, but the .Xuguslan 
attitude to the past was sometimes equally foolish 

We have called this chapter after the most famous and the 
most representative poem of the age We shall be considering, 
in turn, first Gray him.self, then Collins and Cowjkt, besides 
minor jxiets such as Shenstone and .\kenside Young's 
Niglil Thoughts and Blair’s Grave introduce the |)ernKl, but, 
m contrast with Gray’s Elegy and some of the poems of Collins 
and Cowper, they cannot be said to have niiire than historical 
interest now. The Complaint, or Night 'Ihoughts on J.ife, 
Death, and Immortality —to give \ oung's [xaim its full title— 
was very popular for many years after its first ap|X'arancc 
between 1742 and 1745. but it makes gloomy reading to-day. 
The blank verse, sprinkled with exclamation marks - 


A I»rt how snull ol the tiTraijUis.us glolx- 
Is tenanted by Mari' the rest a waste 
Rocks, tieserts, froren ainJ burnMiK Minis' 

Wild haunts of monsters. j)ois<>mi, 6ting». an*! «Iratb 
Such 19 earth’s mrlancholv map' 

—is melodramatic rather than dramatic, having neither the 
metaphorical life of the Hlizabcthans nor the power of Milton. 
Johnson said that there are ''ver\' fine things in 
Thoughts, and we have quoted fp above) the opening of 
the famous passage on procrastination which was probably 
those he had in mind, but the search for these things 
through the melancholy waste of moral commonplaces is a 
cure for the insomnia which the poet complains of at the 
opening of Night One. 

The poem was occasioned by the death of \oung s 
and of the two children by her former marriage, within a 
short time of each other in 1741. But the cast of the poet 1 
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mind had been taken earlier, for in one of his first poems he 
speaks of his Muse as the Melancholy Maid, 

whom dismal scenes delight. 

Frequent at tombs, and in the realms of night 

He used to spend many hours walking among the graves in 
the churchyard at Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, where he was 
rector;* and used to have a lamp in his study made of a 
human skull with a candle stuck into it. 

Robert Blair seems to have been a more lively figure, 
though his chief poem The Grave (1743) has a similar theme, 
expressed in similarly exclamation-marked blank verse. 
There is the same dismal relish as that of Young in the 
opening of his poem: 

the task be mme 

To paint the gloomy borrore of the tomb . . 

but occasionally we come across a more ‘‘Elizabethan" 
passage: for instance, the lines about "the petty tyrant": 

Now tame and humble, like a child that's whipp'd. 

Shakes hands with dust and calls the worm his kinsman; 

Nor pleads his rank and birthright Under ground 
Prcc^ency’s a jest, vassal and lord. 

Grossly familiar, side by side consume 

Both of these productions of reflective melancholy con¬ 
tinued to be read for more than fifty years; Blake engraved 
\iglil Thoughts lor the edition of 1797 and The Grave for the 
edition of 1808. 

Gray and the " Elegy" 

Thomas Gray (1716-71) was bom in London, and was 
educated at Eton and Peterhouse, Cambridge. In 173;^ he 
Started on a tour of France and Italy with his school-friend 
Horace Walpiole, returning to London in 1741. The death of 
bis father that year narrowed the family fortunes, and, giving 

* Compare his younew coutemporary James Hervey. whose 
MedUettons Ama»g the Tombs (1746) aad Ctmtemplatioiis on the 
Night (1747) were iospired by similar rectorial musingt among "the 
raoe forecEsthers" in Northamptonshire. 
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up his intention to study the law, Gray passed some time with 
his mother at Stoke Poges, Buckinghamshire—the scene of 
the £f<gy—afterwards returning to Cambridge, first to his 
old college and then to Pembroke. At Cambridge he remained 
for the rest of his life—varied by occasional \nsits to Stoke 
and several tours in England, notably in the Lake District— 
and in 1768 was made Professor of Modem History. 

His first poems appeared anonymously in Dodsley's 
Miscellany in 1748. Two years later he sent the manuscript 
of the Elegy to Walpole, who seems to have circulated it so 
freely that some magazines got hold of it, and Gray was 
forc^ to send it to Dodsley for authorised printing. His 
first collection was the six pieces published in 1753 with 
designs by Richard Bentley, son of the scholar. Walpole 
issued the two "Pindaric Odes"— The Progress of Poesy 
and The Bard —from his private press at Strawberry Hill in 
1757. Cibber had died the same year, and Gray was oSered 
the Laureateship, which he declined; it was then bestowed 
on the minor poet and dramatist William Whitehead. A 
complete collection of Gray’s poems did not appear till 1775. 

It was in the early 'forties that he appears to have first 
apphed himself seriously to poetry, producing in those years 
the Ode to Spring, the Sonnet on the Death of Richard West, 
the Hymn to Adversity, and the famous Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College. The Sonnet on West gained a some¬ 
what undeserved notoriety when W’ordsworth quoted it as 
an example of false poetic diction. We can agree with most 
of W'ordsworth's general strictures, while claiming that Gray, 
even in this early poem, is comparatively free of the worst 
features of his age. It is much to his credit that he can refer, 
twice, to "the birds", not "the feather'd tribe" which was 
pie<lghteenth-century synonym. 

The reaction of Wordsworth and Coleridge was necessary 
lor the life of English poetry, and indeed it is surprising that 
it came so late, and that Wordsworth’s early poems should 
have been written in the diction he was later to condemn. 
But a poetic style has to be judged by its successes, rather 
than by the average product of its practitioners. The 
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Elizabethan drama is not judged by Titus Andronicus, nor 
Augustan satire by the average product of Prior or the early 
Young. Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes is one great 
poem written in the diction that produced so much verbiage, 
and Gray's Elegy is an even greater instance of a poet in 
command of a style that so frequently commanded him and 
others. Some of the favourite poetical expressions of the 
age—"mould'ring heap”, “hoary-headed swain", "genial 
current", "sequester'd vale"—are not missing from the 
Elegy, but. in contrast with similar expressions in most other 
contempprary poems, they do not call attention to themselves, 
seeming here perfectly subordinated to the impressive theme. 
Poetry-writing was so popular in the eighteenth-century— 
perhaps partly due to the teaching of Latin verse at the 
grammar-schools—that many poems were written without 
any inner pressure at all. Gray here was evidently deep in 
his theme, so that he could write at leisure—the poem was 
begun some years before its completion in 1750—lines that give 
the impression of being composed on the spot. Its movement, 
furthermore, is so easy, so "inevitable", that modem readers, 
learning it at school perhaps forty years since, find many 
passages still in their memory'. Such poems are rare enough 
in all periods, and are particularly rare in the eighteenth 
century because of the artificiality of the current diction. 

The famous conclusion in Johnson's estimate of Gray's 
poetry is all the more impressive for the rigorous criticism 
that has gone before it: 

In the clianu'tcr ol his Elegy I rejoice to concur with 
the common reader, tor by the common sense of readers 
uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after all the refine¬ 
ments of subtlety and the dogmatism of learning, must 
be finally decided all claim to poetical honours. Th?^ 
Churchyard abounds with images which find a mirror in 
every mind, and with sentiments to which every bosom 
returns an echo . . . Had Cray written often thus, it 
had been vain to blame, and useless to praise him. 

Johnson singled out four stanzas near the close as being 
particularly original: "I have never seen the notions in any 
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other place; yet he that reads them here, persuades himself 
that he has always felt them "~a phrase that can be applied 
to all great poetry: 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapcli’ss sculpture deck'd. 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh 
Tlicir name, their ycar*^. spelt by th‘ unletter'd muse. 

The place of fame and elegy supply. 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach tlie rustic moralist to die. 

For who to dumb I-'orgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious Uang e'er resign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Kor cast one longing ling'ring look behind*’ 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious droiis the closing eve requires. 

E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 

E'en in our Ashes lj\e their wonted Fires 

The power of the Elegy is at once the justification of the 
churchyard musings of the age and of the poetic diction in 
which so often they were embodied. A poem of thi.s stature 
could support any number of lesser things, as Wordsworth’s 
Tintern Abbey his Goody Blakes and Harry Gills. 

The Pindaric Odes 

Gray’s other poems have never enjoyed the same popu¬ 
larity, The burlesque Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cal 
has. of course, always been a favourite, but about the merits of 
the later serious poems—particularly of the so-called 
"Pindaric Odes”—there was controversy from the momlnt 
they^ere published. Johnson’s is typical of one opinion: 

In 1757 he published The Progress of Poesy and 
The Bard, two compositions at which the readers of 
poetry were at first content to gate in mute amazement. 

Some that tried them confessed their inability to under¬ 
stand them, thongh Warburton said that they were 
understood as well as the works of Milton and Shake¬ 
speare . . . Some hardy champions undertook to rescue 
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them from neglect, and in a short time many were con¬ 
tent to be shown beauties which they could not see.* 

The contrary opinion lays stress on Gray’s originality here, 
pointing out that the heroic-couplet form was getting a little 
worn and that the admitted artificiality of these poems is 
countered by their magnificent rhetoric. The abrupt opening 
of The Bard — 

"Ruin seize thee, ruthless King' 

Confusion on thy banners wait 

—was much admired by some contemporary readers; but 
Johnson observed that "technical beauties can give praise 
only to the inventor. It is in the power of any man to rush 
abruptly upon his subject, that has read the ballad of Johnny 
Armstrong . . He had made the same criticism, and the 
same comparison, in conversation in 1763, but had added that 
the next two lines in the ode— 

"Though fanned by Conquest's crimson wing 
They mock the air with idle state . 

—were “very good". Gray himself would have agreed with 
this criticism, for so far from considering himself an ‘' inventor " 
he wished to bring back into poetry some of the virtues of the 
traditional songs and ballads. 'Iliere had been a touch of 
patronage in the Augustan attitude to traditional literature, 
and Gray, who had studied Norse and Welsh poems and was 
to paraphrase some of them, was anxious to show that such 
things were worth taking quite seriously. The machinery of 
The Bard is admittedly too much in evidence, and in general 
Gray's eighteenth-century diction was not a suitable partner 
f<# his intended simplicity: but the common notion of him as 
in some sort the precursor of the romantic poets of th^early 
nineteenth century is true, at any rate, of certain of his 
objectives, if his one supremely great poem is as typical of the 
Age of Johnson as Johnson himself. 

* Compare Haxlitt, writing forty years iater: "Gray’s Pindaric 
Odes are. I believe, geneeally nven up at preseot; they are stately 
and pedantic, a kind of methomcal borrowed frenry". {Ltctmr0s on 
tko £ngiish PO0U.} 
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It was Matthew Arnold who wrote that “Gray, a bom 
poet, fell upon an age of prose . . . Gray, with the qualities 
of mind and soul of a genuine poet, was isolated in his century ". 
This was part of Arnold's attempt to divide poetry composed 
in the wits, like Dryden's and Pope's, from "genuine poetry— 
conceived and composed in the soul". The distinction has 
not really the value which Arnold placed upon it; he must, 
furthermore, have realised that Gray's greatest achievement 
was the Elegy and that this poem, so far from falling on stony 
ground, had been received with acclamation from the start, 
being praised in the highest terms by Gray's severest critic. 
A poet cannot be considered isolated if his greatest poem is 
praised on all sides by his contemporaries—Wordsworth for 
the first forty years of his life was far more isolated—and even 
the offenng of the I.aureateship is some indication of the 
esteem in which Gray was held. Arnold, then, could not 
choose the Elegy as witness to his argument: he chose instead 
The Progress of Poesy, whose "evolution", he wrote, "must 
be accounted not less noble and sound than its style". 

He probably had Johnson's disparagement in mind when 
choosing this poem as illustration, but he seems to have missed 
the point that Johnson was defending his own opinion against 
the praise that the Pindaric Odes had received from others. 
Warburton, the friend and editor of Pope, had admired them; 
Boswell and Mrs Thrale had expressed their disagreement 
from Johnson in this respect; and Cowper was to think 
Gray " the only poet since Shakespeare entitled to the character 
of sublime". So Arnold was in the somewhat paradoxical 
position of seeking to defend a poet whose works, including 
the one he singled out, had pleased some of the most repreaan- 
tative figures of the age. His opinion of the style of The 
Progf’ess of Poesy as "noble and sound" would have met with 
the approval of these representatives of "an age of prose". 
Few poems of Gray’s have, in fact, more “eighteenth-century 
diction "; and the reminiscences of Milton—for instance. 

Till the s»d Nine in Greece'i evil honr 
Left their PBrnassne for the Latin plaine— 
are commem to a good deal of the minor poetry of the period. 
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Gray, furtliennore, looked to Dryden as his master: "If 
there is any excellence in my numbers,” he acknowledged, 
" 1 have learnt it wholly from that great poet.” The utmost 
we can say in agreement with Arnold is that Gray, though 
severely criticised by Wordsworth, did anticipate some aspects 
of the Wordsworthian Revolution: he sought to get away 
from the influence of the heroic couplet (it was probably 
Dryden’s other poems, especially Alexander's Feast, which he 
particularly admired); he had an appreciation of the easier 
movement of the traditional ballads; and his reaction from 
the satirical poetry of the coffee-house—his position in the 
country churchyard, to put it symbolically—was a precursor 
of Wordsworth among his native mountains and the shy 
Tennyson hiding in the Isle of Wight. We can still speak of 
"eighteenth-century poetic diction”, but there had grown up 
a different conception of the poet to that prevailing in the 
Augustan Age, a conception which was to wait till Wordsworth 
and Coleridge for definition m theory and for more suitable 
expression in practice.* 

The Poetry of Collins 

There is a grim jest in the fact that the eighteenth century, 
often considered the Age of Reason, saw no less than three 
great writers—Swift. Collins, Cowper—who lost their reason 
at some stage of their lives; another great writer, Johnson, 
who suffered from melancholy and was in constant dread of 

• Gmy. oi course, as his letters make plain, was a man of more 
varied interests than could be imagined from most of his poems. 
That he could have wntten of public affairs in the spirit of Churchill, 
if not of Pope, can be seen from his fragment against Lord Holland 
(father of Fox) which contains the lines 

Ah. said the sighing Peer, had Bute been true. 

Nor Murray^, Rigby's, Bedford's friendship vain. 

Far better scenes than these had hless'd our view. 

And realised the beauties which are feign. 

Purg'd by the sword, and purified by fire. 

'rben had we seen proud London’s hated walls. 

Owls would have hooted in St Peter's choir. 

And foxes stunk and litter'd in St Paul’s 
The eaexry of those lines can hardly be matched in ChorchiH. and 
perhaps throws a new light on Cray’s acknowiedgment to Dryden. 
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becoming insane; besides a minor poet, Christopher Smart, 
who wrote his best verse in an asylum; a Scottish poet, 
Fergusson, who died in a similar institution; and one of the 
greatest of poets, Blake, who was thought mad by some of the 
worldly-wise but was only mad north-north-west and knew a 
Michael Angelo from a Reynolds. Whereas the early nine¬ 
teenth century, the romantic era when it became the fashion 
for poets to be a little delirious, saw few of such melancholy 
cases, 

William Collins (1721-59) was born at Chichester, educated 
at Winchester and Oxford, and—surprisingly enough, for a 
poet whom we associate with country themes—led for some 
years a precarious literary existence in London. According 
to his friend Gilbert White, he "commenced a man of the 
town, spending his time in all the dissipation of Ranelagh, 
V’auxliaJl. and the playhouses, and w'as romantic enough to 
suppose that his superior abilities would draw the attention 
of the great world, by means of whom he was to make his 
fortune”. But he was less successful in this ambition than 
his master Thomson, lacking perhaps the ease in society that 
seems to have been the inborn gift of .so many eighteenth- 
century Scotsmen. His Persian Eclogues came out in 1742, 
followed by his chief work. Odes on several Descriptive and 
Allegoric Subjects, in 1747. Two years later came the Ode 
occasioned by the Death of Mr Thomson, part of which we 
quoted at the close of our chapter on Augustan Poetry. 

There has been little controversy over the relative merits 
of his not very extensive output. The Eclogues, which he 
himself did not much admire, contain some interesting 
passages, but so immersed in the dullest of eighteenth-century 
verbiage that they hardly repay the labour of searching for 
them; It is the Odes on which his reputation rests, and 
'particularly perhaps the Ode to Evening, the Ode on Thomson, 
and the short Ode written in the beginning of the year 1746 : 

How sleep the Brave, who sink to Rest, 

By all their Country's Wishes blest! 

When Spring, with dewy Fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallow'd Mould. 


B. L. Jtvm. 


3 
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She there shall dress a sweeter Sod 
Than Fancy's Feet have ever trod. 

By Fairy Hands their knell is rung, 

By Forms unseen their Dirge is sung: 

There Honour comes, a Pilgrim grey, 

To bless the Turf that wraps their Clay, 

And Freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell a weeping Hermit there! 

This poem was occasioned by the battle of Fontenoy, 
where the French in 1745 defeated a combined force of 
British and Dutch. It is remarkable chiefly for the delicate, 
individual feeling which Collins has brought to what is so 
often a subject treated in a dull, formal manner. He uses, 
we observe, some of the stock imagery of the period, but in so 
fresh a way that the poem is hardly more affected by it than 
is Gray's much greater elegy. Collins's Dirge i« Cymbeline 
has something of the same quality. 

The reference to "fairy hands" in How sleep the Brave, as 
to "Druid”, "harp", and "fair\’ valleys" in the Ode on 
Thomson, is part of that aspect of Collins which annoyed some 
contemporary observers but which found greater favour in 
the Victorian Age. (" He loved fairies, genii, giants, and 
monsters," WTote Johnson in his sympathetic Life; "the 
grandeur of wildness, and the novelty of extravagance, were 
always desired by him, but not always attained.") It comes 
mainly from the imitation of Spenser, which Gilbert West 
had originated, for Thomson, Collins, and also Shenstone, to 
follow; and is, of course, allied to the general feeling for our 
older literature which produced the enthusiasm for the 
traditional ballads. Sometimes in Collins it is absurdly 
artificial, as in the line “To hear a British shell” in the Ode 
to Pity. This “shell" is not of the military kind, but is an 
antiquarianism for “music” or “poetry", the word Doing 
roughly synonymous with “ lyre ”. The excessive alliteration, 
which Johnson found a defect in Gray, is really more true of 
Collins; even in the Ode to Evening, commonly considered his 
best poem, we have the “short shrill shriek” of the "weak-ey'd 
bat", three "s"s of great charge which might perhaps be 
defended on onomatopoeic grounds. "Warbled wand’rings". 
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"future feet”, "hermit heart”, "mingled murmurs", "servile 
scene", all occur, paradoxically enough, in the Ode to 
Simplicity. Alliteration was, of course, a feature of the old 
ballads, and is common in Elizabethan drama, but in verse 
meant to be read —not sung or spoken aloud—it becomes less 
effective the more it is used. 

"Nymphs” occur frequently in the Odes, chiefly as 
personifications of the subject in hand. The "nymph 
reserv’d ” of the Ode to Evening is the most attractive example, 
recalling to the modem reader some of the symbols in Blake’s 
Poetical Sketches: 

If auglit of Oaten Stop, or Pastoral Song. 

May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine Ear, 

Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy Springs, and dying Gales. 

O Nymph reserv'd, while now the bright-hair'd Sun 

Sits in yon western Tent, whose cloudy Skirts. 

With Brede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy Bed 

It IS a charming movement, in both the original and the 
modem meaning of the word "charm”; "oaten stop” is a 
typical Collins Spenserianism for "flute” or "pipe”, but it 
does not especially hold us up as we surrender to the " pastoral 
song”. V\^at is remarkable is that Collins manages to evoke 
this willing surrender without the aid of rhyme, this being 
one of the few lyrics in English—Blake's Seasons and Tenny¬ 
son's Tears, Idle Tears arc others—which dispense with 
rhyme altogether. The alliteration, therefore, has to be more 
subtle than in the Ode to Simplicity, so as to maintain the 
rhythm; and in general this is so, though "mdely rends thy 
robes", in the penultimate verse, is an unfortunate exception. 

Considering the superiority of the Odes to the Eclogues, 
Collins might well have achieved greater things had he not 
become insane at the age of thirty, to die eight years after¬ 
wards. Almost as with Keats, we have to judge him by what 
would normally have been his "juvenile" work. Keats 
wrote his best poems in the few years before he died at the 
age of twenty-five; Collins wrote most of bis Odes at the age 
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of twenty-five or twenty-six. It was no doubt a consciousness 
of this, as much as his sympathy with the poet's insanity 
and the memories of friendship, that led Johnson to give so 
kindly a portrait of Collins in thei»t><j of the Poets. 

!l{ 0 tor Poets of the Period 

The minor poets contemporary with Gray and Cowper 
can be read in the collection to which Johnson wrote his 
famous prefaces or in the volumes of Dodslcy’s MisceUany. 
Several mainly self-educated poets—the farm-labourer Stephen 
Duck, the sailor William Falconer, Robert Dodsley himself— 
exist side by side in these collections, or others, with aristocrats 
like Chesterfield and Lyttelton, The "democracy” which we 
noted in the Johnson circle, public and private, was thus well 
maintained on the lower slopes of the contemporary Parnassus, 

The imitations of Spenser produced by Gilbert West were 
praised by Johnson for "the excellence of the sentiments", 
but the critic observ'ed that works of this kind can never 
claim the merit of original genius, "because their effect is 
local and temporaiy: they appeal not to reason but to 
memory, and presuppose an accidental or artificial state of 
mind. An imitation of Spenser is nothing to a reader, however 
acute, by whom Spenser has never been perused". Johnson 
might have added that Spenser's style was archaic when he 
wrote it. and was criticis^ for its "old rustic language" by 
his friend Sidney and for its obsolete nature by Johnson's name¬ 
sake Ben, So the eighteenth-century imitations of Spenser 
are really imitations of imitations, old poetry at two removes. 

Nevertheless, the Spenserian stanza was Spenser's own 
invention, and in an age when the heroic couplet was getting 
rather worn, and when few poets could manage blank verse 
with more than moderate ability, its revival was well iJorth^ 
while. It was to have its successes with Keats, and though 
nothing Spenserian in the eighteenth century can quite equal 
the romantic charm of The Eve of St Agnes, Thomson's Castle 
of Indolence and Shenstone's Schoolmistress are poems better 
worth reading than the minor heroic coufdets of the period. 
Their chief weakness is the uncertainty of the poets as to how 
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seriously their acknowledged imitations wire to be taken. 
In the advertisement to The Castle of Indolence, Thomson 
writes; "This poem being writ in the manner of Spenser, the 
obsolete words, and a simplicity of diction in some of the lines, 
which borders on the ludicrous, were necessary to make the 
imitation more perfect". Thomson had little idea of |[^e, 
simplicity in language, but his poem has some of Spensw's 
minor virtues, if the vigour of The Fatrie Queene was beyond 
his power. 

William Shenstone (1714-63) began The Schoolmistress 
merely as a parody, and the complete version—usually quoted 
from the extended second edition of 1748—still bears traces 
of the author's uncertainty of intention. The archaic 
language—"I ween”, "y-gazing", "thilk wight", "sorely 
shent"—is laid on with a trowel, but has its entertaining 
qualities, as in the passage where the village schoolmistress, 
having birched one unruly boy, treats the class to "sugared 
cates" and "ginger-bread y-rare”. 

See to their seats they hye with merry glee, 

And in beseemly order sitten there. 

All but the wight of bum y-galled, he 
Abhorreth bench, and stool, and loimn, and chair 

Johnson's general criticism remains, however, sound; and 
we should remember that Keats, the most original of the later 
users of the Spenserian stanza, became dissatisfied with it. 
For certain purposes—chiefly the narration of a romantic 
story—the Spenserian stanza is the best; and judging by 
the merits of The Eve of St Agnes it is better for a poet to 
treat it seriously—^with whatever later reserv'ations—than with 
the half-parody of Thomson and Shenstone. 

•Shenstone's poem is further limited by the discrepancy 
’ between his archaic language and his contemporary subject. 
(It is perhaps significant that Goldsmith’s lines about the 
village schoolmaster have always been more popular.) The 
CasUe of Indolence and The Eve of St Agnes take place in the 
Never-Never-Land of Gothic Romance; but for Shenstone to 
tackle a contemporary theme and an everyday character in 
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an idiom (even in the country) more than half obsolete was 
surely an initial mistake from which the poem hardly recovers. 
There is sufficient of Goldsmith’s observation in The School¬ 
mistress for us to wish that Shenstone had been brave enough 
to tackle a “low" subject in a straightforward manner. 

»flt was a natural error of nineteenth-century criticism to 
look mainly in the eighteenth century for precursors of the 
Romantic Revival. When taken as far as Arnold sometimes 
took it. this was tantamount to a rejection of much of the 
century’s poetry altogether, or at best a claissing of it as 
inferior poetry "conceived and composed in the wits”. A 
more satisfactory' view is to recognise the diversity of a reader’s 
moods, to consider Pojie, for instance, as equally great m his 
own field as Shakespeare and Wordsworth in others. Never¬ 
theless, there is something in Gray, we observed, that leads on 
to Wordsworth, and no admirer of Tintern Abbey and The 
Prelude can fail to notice the W'ordsworthian quality—the 
"emotion recollected in tranquillity”—of these lines from 
Mark Akensidc's Pleasures of the Imagination. 

O ye Northumbrian shades, which overlook 
The rocky pavement and the mossy falls 
Of solitary Wensbeck's limpid stream. 

How gladly I recall your well-known seats 
Beloved of old, and that delightful time 
When all alone, for many a summer's day, 

1 wander'd through your calm recesses, led 
In silence by some powerful hand unseen. 

Nor will I e'er forget you: nor shall e'er 
The graver tasks of manhood, or the advice 
Of vulgar wisdom, move me to disclaim 
Those studies which possess'd me in the dawn 
Of life, and fix'd the colour of my mind 
For every future year . . . 

The resemblance to Wordsworth is extraordinary, noth in 
•ome of the actual phrases—“the graver tasks of manhood 
. . .”—and in the general movement of the verse. It is just 
possible that Wordsworth was unacquainted with Akenside’s 
work, but more likely that it was among the influential reading 
<A his youth. Akenside was a feUow-northemer, bom in 
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1721,'the son of a Newcastle butcher, and d5ring in the year 
of Wordsworth’s birth, 1770. His chief poem is the one 
quoted, a lengthy work first published in. 1744 and revised 
in 1757. It has not the sustained interest of The Prelude, 
but, considering the period when it was written, it is remark¬ 
ably free from that poetic verbiage which Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were to condemn. 

Boswell records the following conversation between 
Johnson and the musician Dr Burney. 

Burney "How does poor Smart do, Sir, is he 
likely to recover!*'' Johnson "It seems as if his mind 
had ceased to struggle with the disease, for he grows 
fat upon it " Burney: "Perhaps. Sir, that may be 
from want of exercise." Johnson. "No, Sir, be has 
partly as much exercise as he used to have, for he digs 
in the garden. Indeed, before his conhnement, he used 
for exercise to walk to the alehouse, but he was 
carried back again I did not think he ought to be shut 
up. His infirmities were not noxious to society He 
insisted 00 people praying with him. and I'd as lief pray 
with Kit Smart as anyone else 

The subject of this conversation—Christopher Smart 
(1722-91)—was sincerely pitied for his affliction by Johnson 
and others, but few of his contemporaries had any use for his 
poetry. Johnson, indeed, on being questioned by the 
Shakespearian critic Morgann as to whether he reckoned 
Derrick or Smart the better poet, replied that "there is no 
settling the point of precedency between a louse and a flea”. 
The poetry of Samuel Derrick, an early friend of Johnson’s 
in his journalistic years in London, is now forgotten and may 
well have been as "lousy" as Johnson claimed; but Smart's 
poetry, particularly that written after his confinement in 
1756, is now often considered among the best of the minor 
verse of the period. 

A Song to David and Rejoice in the Lamb were the principal 
poems composed in the asylum. Undoubtedly Johnson was 
right in his conviction that the poet ought not to have been 
diut up, for these poems appear to be proof that Smart's 
'madness" was no more than a moderate attack of what the 
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irreligious world calls religious mania. The Bible was his 
chief reading, and the language of the Authorised Version is 
fortunately the same as that of Shakespeare. Though Smart 
in these poems is recognisably eighteenth century, he has a 
vocabulary and an idiom that sometimes suggest the Eliza¬ 
bethan rather than the Augustan. There is, of course, a 
comic touch about these poems, and Mason can be excused 
for writing to Gray: "I have seen his Song to David and thence 
concluded him as mad as ever”. (Southey came to much the 
same conclusion over Blake.) But consider, not only the 
comic aspect, but the remarkable imagery, and the economy 
of expression, of these typical stanzas from the Song: 

Stiong is the hon—like a coal 
His eyeball—like a l^astion’s mole 
His chest against the foes 
Strong the gier-eagle on his sail, 

Strong against tide, th’ enormous whale 
Emerges, as he goes 
But stronger still, in earth and air. 

And in the sea, the man of pray'r. 

And far beneath the tide. 

And in the seat to faith assign'd, 

Where ask is have, uhere seek is find. 

Where knock is open wide 

William Cowper 

Bom in 1731, the year that Johnson left Oxford, Cowper 
lived to the last year of the eighteenth century, his poetiy 
belonging mainly to the 'seventies and 'eighties. His personal 
life resembles in its misfortune both Collins's and Smart's; 
bis poetry is among the last of any merit, in which a writer of 
original if not striking genius expressed himself in a vein of 
Johnsonian reflection, if not in conventional eighteenth- 
century diction. 

His sorrows seem to have come, from the very first, not 
in single spies but in battalions. The son of a Hertfordshire 
clergyman, he lost his mother at the age of six* and was 

• She was. it is intemtiDg to observe, a descendant of the poet 
Donne, and Ironi her htmily is descended the great Dorset^re 
DOvditt Mr T. F. Powys. 
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shortly afterwards so bullied at the first boarding-school he 
was sent to that he had to be taken away. He appears to 
have dwelt with more than normal sensitivity on these troubles 
which he refers to in his poems and letters in later life—for 
instance, in Tirocinium, where he attacks the brutality of 
boarding-schools, and in the poem On the Receipt of my 
Mother's Picture out of Norfolk: 

My mother' when I learnt that tliou wast dead. 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears 1 shed' 

Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun' 

I heard the bell toll’d on thy hunal day, 

1 saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my iiurserj- window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu' 

After spending a slightly happier eight years at West¬ 
minster School, he was articled to an attorney in London, 
being called to the Bar in 1754, He had spent much time at 
his uncle’s house in the Strand, in the company of his two 
cousms Harriet and Theodora: but when he asked his uncle's 
consent to his engagement to Theodora, permission was 
refused and the cousins were no longer allowed to meet nor 
even to correspond. 

About this time he lost his father, and his best friend was 
drowned while bathing in the Thames. His spirits appear to 
have been totally depressed by this thrcc-fold loss, and when 
he was required to appear before the House of Lords—a 
mere formality necessary to secure a post there as Clerk of the 
Journals—he felt himself incapable of standing the examina¬ 
tion, attempted in a fit of despair to commit suicide, and had 
to be confined for a time in an asylum at St Albans. His 
"madness” was no doubt mere depression at first, caused 
^y a series of misfortunes coming on top of one another; and 
two years later he was normal enough to settle at Huntingdon 
in the care of a retired clergyman, Morley Unwin, and his 
wife Mary, On Unwin’s death, Cowper and Mrs Unwin went 
to live in the nearby village of Olney, where their friend John 
Newton was vicar; they remained ttere nearly twenty years, 
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subsequently moving to another village close by until Mrs 
Unwin’s death in 1796.* 

At St Albans, Cowper seems to have undergone a kind of 
religious conversion. At first fancying himself, by a species 
of Calvinistic doctrine, to be among the wretches for whom 
nothing was to be hoped either in this world or the next, he 
seems to have moved out of that slough of despond into a 
somewhat airier region where he was able to take comfort 
from the assurances of the New Testament. His happier life 
at Huntingdon confirmed him in this view; but the influence 
of the extraordinary preacher Newton—a former slave- 
trader, converted to the most intense form of Evangelicalism— 
cast him back again on his old Calvinistic doubts. The 
disadvantage—to speak mildly—of the strict Genevan creed 
is that the less sensitive souls, such as Bums's Holy Willie”, 
become convinced of their election, while the ultra sensitive, 
like Bunyan and Cowper, are liable to consider themselves 
damned from the creation of the world to all eternity. Newton 
no doubt thought himself saved, without the trial of the desert 
island suffered by his fictional counterpart Crusoe, but Cowper 
still had the idea that his early misfortunes had been the 
result of his sins. In 1773 he sank again into insanity. 

The association with Newton, however, led to their 
collaboration in the Olney Hymns (1779), one of the classics 
of Evangelical literature. Newton's contributions include 
Hoie sweei the name of Jesus sounds and Glorious things of thee 
are spoken ; Cowper’s include Hark, my soul, it is the Lord and 
—most poignant of the hymns— 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea. 

And rides upon the storm . . . 


* Charmcteriftically. Cowper blamed himself for her fatal Ulness: 

Thy spirits have a fainter glow, 

I see thee daily weaker ^w; 

*Twas my distress that OTongbt thee low. 

My Mary} 
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These hymns have the impressive simplicity of Charles 
Wesley’s; and in general, though much of it was ephemeral, 
the literature of the eighteenth-century Evangelicals was no 
less admirable in its way than their propaganda against the 
slave-trade. 

Much of the space in Cowper’s Poem (1782) is given to 
eight satires: The Progress of Error, Truth, Table Talk, 
Expostulation, Hope, Charity, Conversation, and Retirement. 
The comparison between Voltaire and the humble cottager is 
typical of their style: 

O happy peasant' O unhappy bard! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the nch reward; 

He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come. 

She never beard of lialf a mile from home: 

He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of hers 

Such "satire” needs the qualifying inverted commas. 
Cowper's very virtues inhibited him from the satirical; he 
was incapable of feeling a greater anger against Voltaire than 
that common to the most ordinary tract-wnter. (Contrast 
the zest of Blake's epigrams against Voltaire and Rousseau.) 
The mild genius which makes so genuinely moving some of the 
Olney Hymns was a disqualification here. Cowper had 
humour—witness his letters and the ballad of John Gilpin — 
but in a purely Pickwickian sense: he had no scorn in his 
composition, not even the righteous scorn of a Goldsmith or 
a Dickens. He had no gift for the epigram, nor for the sudden 
flash of wit that illumines the dullest stretches of his friend 
Churchill. Compared with Pope—where every word, every 
cadence, tells—both his language and his movement are stack 
and unenterprising. It is significant that, though Hazlitt 
calloi his satire "excellent", he has not usually been regarded 
as a satirical poet at all. Perhaps his nearest approach to the 
satirical is in some parts of The Task; for instance in The 
Garden, lines 133-54. 

To Lady Austen, a friend of Cowper’s at Olney, we owe 
the original conception of both John Gilpin and The Task. 
She told him the Gilpin story one evening, to rouse him out 
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of one of his recurring fits of melancholy, and he put it into 
verse the following morning; and on his complaining that he 
could not find a subject for the blank-verse poem she had 
urged him to write, she exclaimed—perhaps with recollections 
of Cribillon—"Oh, you can write upon anything: write a 
poem upon this sofa”. Cowper took her at her word—as his 
mother’s descendant T. F. Powys was to take a very similar 
exclamation by his brother Llewelyn—and the first part of 
The Task to which she had set him was duly called The Sofa. 
in which he meditates on the effect of luxury and the increase 
of wealth rather in the style, though not with the force, of 
Goldsmith in The Deserted Village, h'rom The Sofa he turned 
to The Timepiece, and thence to The Garden. The Winter 
Evening. The Winter Morning Walk, and The Winter Walk at 
Noon. The Timepiece contains the famous lines: "England, 
with all thy faults, I love thee still . . . The Garden has the 
comparison between himself and the stricken deer: 

I was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death m distant shadi^ 

There was 1 found by One who had Himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In His side He bore. 

And in His hands and feet, the cruel scars 
With gentle force soliciting the darts. 

He drew them forth, and healed and bade me live. 

Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partners of the peopled scene . 

and also the defence of his altruism against the worldly-wise 
philosopher: 

What’s the world to you? 

Much. I was born of woman, and drew milk. 

As sweet as chanty, from human breasts 
I think, articulate. 1 laugh and weep. 

And exercise all functions of a man. 

How then should I and any man that lives 
Be strangers to each other? 

Such passages are the most eloquent in Cowper. and there 
is no doubt that The Task —published in 1785, tc^ether with 
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Gilpin and Tirocinium~is much the best of his lengthier 
works. It bears an obvious relation, in its dignified melan¬ 
choly and didactic mood, to the central theme of this chapter, 
but Cowper—as some tearful quotations have already shown— 
also has a connection with the contemporary cult of sensi¬ 
bility. In Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility, Cowper's 
poetry is among the favourite reading of Marianne Dashwood, 
a girl of seventeen to whom ruined castles and falling leaves 
are provocative of the most tender emotions. That the 
meditations in the country churchyard should have led, 
among other things, to a "passion for dead leaves"—as 
Elinor Dashwood describes her sister's sensations—is not very 
surprising; and part of Cowper’s historical importance is 
that he was one of the chief links between the two. 

We end this chapter with the year of his last important 
publication, that of 1785. In the remaining fifteen years of 
his life, he produced some interesting shorter poems—among 
them two of his best, Yardley Oak and The Castaway —as 
well as a translation of Homer The "destined wretch" of 
The Castaway is less .Alexander Selkirk than Cowper himself; 
and this persistence on the personal is one of the reasons 
why he is as much a poet of romantic sentiment as of 
Johnsonian reflection. 
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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
1759-1 79 f> 

"In the meantime, we will philosophise and senti¬ 
mentalise—the last word is a bright insertion of the 
moment, which was written for yours and Dr Johnson's 
service—and you shall sit in my study and take a peep 
into the world as into a showbox and amuse yourself 
as I present the pictures to your imagination. Thus 
will I teach you to love its follies, to pity its errors and 
detest its injustice—and I will introduce you among 
the rest to some tender-hearted damsel on whose cheeks 
some bitter affliction has placed a tear, and having heard 
her story you shall take a white handkerchief from your 
pocket and wipe the moisture from her eyes and your 
own." 

Sterne Letters. 

Sentiment in the Age of Reason 

It would be interesting to know whether the sale of pocket 
handkerchiefs greatly increased about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. There were tears in literature before, 
of course, but not until the 'forties and ’fifties of the so-called 
Age of Reason was there any deUberate cult of sentimentality, 
of luxuriating in emotion for emotion's sake. There were 
touches of sentiment in the time of the Augustans, in the 
comedies of Steele, lor example, and in some of the Coverley 
Papers; but the overriding impulse of the Augustans was 
away from such emotional enthusiasm and towards classical 
decorum in every aspect of life and literature. 

Richardson is often called the "inventor” of Sensimuty 
with a capital S; and certainly the amount of tears shed by 
readers of Clarissa, both here and on the Continent, was greater 
than that provoked by any previous work of hterature. The 
book that was to send the next generation fumbling in their 
pockets, Rousseau’s Ntmveile Htloise, was frankly inutated 
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from Clarissa, which also influenced, we observed, the cult 
of romantic fiction in Germany. But no one writer, obviously, 
could have "invented’’ such an emotion; it was in the air, 
quite as much as were the churchyard meditations which, in 
some degree, led on to it. If we seek an "inventor" of the 
most deliberate, most calculated, form of sentimental indul¬ 
gence, we can more accurately point to Sterne than to 
Richardson; and this chapter, for want of any more precise 
indication, is dated from the year of composition of the first 
volumes of Tristram Shandy 

We should remember that Augustan Reason could tolerate 
a good deal of political corruption and a penal code that was 
as harsh as it was unreasonable; and that, among the clauses 
of that Treaty of Utrecht which Swift and Prior were so 
proud of, was the infamous Asiento agreement, whereby 
England obtained a thirty years’ monopoly of the slave trade 
to Spanish America. However foolish some of the aspects of 
sensibility may have been, it often went along with a genuine 
desire for social reform, at home and abroad. If Shandy is 
one side of the sentimental coin, the prison reforms of Howard 
and the propaganda against the slave trade, by Cowper and 
Wilberforce and their colleagues, arc the reverse. 

Sterne and " Tristram Shandy" 

The literary career of Laurence Sterne, like that of 
Richardson twenty years before, occupied only the last 
decade of an uneventful life. Bom in 1713, and d5Tng of 
consumption in 1768, his literary activity was confined to the 
volumes of Tristram Shandy (1760-7) and its smaller com¬ 
panion A Sentimental journey (1768), besides several volumes 
of sermons (1760 onward) and the posthumously-published 
IrtteiS. Some of the sermons and letters antedate this 
• decade, and for a full understanding of the Shandean sensi¬ 
bility some knowledge of the earlier life is probably necessary. 

Sterne’s ancestry, as we should be inclined to guess from a 
reading of Tristram, was both military and clerical. His 
father, a lieutenant in an infantry regiment, was one o( the 
grandsons of Richard Sterne, Archbishop of York in the reign 
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of James II. The lieutenant, who seems to have been the 
double model for Mr Shandy and My Uncle Toby, had married 
the daughter of a suttler—a man responsible for regimental 
provisions—and Laurence Sterne was bom at his mother's 
Irish home and spent the first ten years of his life in various 
barradcs. He entered holy orders in 1736, held several 
livings in Yorkshire, and up to the age of forty-seven led the 
typical life of an eighteenth-century country parson. ‘ ‘ Books, 
painting, fiddling, and shooting,” he wrote, "were my 
amusements.” 

The publication of the first two volumes of Tristram 
Shandy, on the first of January 1760, brought a complete 
change in his circumstances. The oddity of the book caused 
a great sensation in London, and when Sterne made a personal 
appearance and it was found that the author was no less odd, 
his reputation for eccentricity was established. There is no 
doubt that he traded on this reputation, particularly m his 
rdl^ons with lady admirers; and that he was detennined to 
hasp it on the boil by issuing the various parts of Trisfram in 
sm^ instalments through the years The first two volumes 
quickly went into a second edition; he announced a collection 
of Sermons of Mr Yorick \ and by the end of Januaiy 1761 
two more volumes of Tristram were ready, the author again 
following his manuscript to London and sharing personally in 
the applause. Other volumes appeared regularly, till the 
first collected edition of 1767. Its minor companion, A 
Sentimental Journey through France and Italy by Mr Yorick, 
was the outcome of a tour he had vainly taken for his health; 
it came out three weeks before he died. The final volumes of 
the Sermons were issued to a mourning public the year after. 

The full title of Tnstram is The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy. Gent., and it has been observed that this is 
Sterne's initial jest, since the book mostly concerns the life of 
the gent's uncle and the opinions of the gent's father. The 
jest would, admittedly, have been characteristic; but it is 
more likely that Sterne originally had the determination to 
write a book on the scale of the old romances, and to spin it 
out lie began, not as Dickens was to do in Copperfield with the 
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hero's birth, but with his conception, nine months before. 
Tristram remains unborn during the greater part of the book 
as we have it, and this delay, while affording Sterne openings 
for a good deal of bawdy humour, also gives him the oppor¬ 
tunity to develop at length the characters of Mr Shandy and 
My Uncle Toby, 

The technique of the book reminds a modem reader of 
Joyce’s Ulysses (as it would have reminded an Elizabethan 
reader of Nashc’s Fierce Penilesse). Joyce is more subtle, 
but Sterne’s eccentnc tyqxigraphv, his dashes and asterisks 
and blank spaces, bear a clo.se relation to the unpunctuated 
dialogue and other technical dei'ices used and misused in 
UIvsses. The legend of the books' massive size is also similar 
Sterne probably intended to write a work of great length, but 
Tristram as we have it, in spite of its being originally issued in 
nine volumes, is only a moderately-sized novel. (In the 
Everyman edition, it occupies one volume, to Amelia's two 
and Clarissa’s four) The tyjxigraphical eccentricities make 
it seem much longer than it really is, as they do Ulysses, 
which is not so long as an average novel by Dickens. To 
support the legend of Ulysses' formidable length, it was 
printed in the same style as popular annuals for boys, as 
Tristram was ongmally published with excessively wide 
margins. These were no doubt useful for making notes, as 
the gross shape of Ulysses used to make it possible to slip the 
banned book past His Majesty’s Customs disguised as the 
Bible appointed to be read in churches. 

To ban any book is doubtful tactics, but from the strictly 
moral point of vnew Ulysses was less deserving of official 
damnation than Tristram. Sterne’s indecency has found few 
defeijders; from the first it was recognised as too pervasive 
and prurient to stand comparison with the occasional and 
frank bawdiness of a Chaucer or a Fielding. His reply to the 
lady who told him she had heard that there were some things 
in his books not fit for women to read—that there was nothing 
more to it than the antics of her child playing on the carpet 
and innocently showing more than is usually shown—was an 
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extremely poor defence. His indecency is the reverse of 
innocent, the effect being carefully calculated in advance. 

His famous sensibility, though equally calculated, is not 
so much to be condemned. The modem reader is inclined to 
feel, as with similar passages in Dickens, that Steme has 
simply spoilt his tenderness by insisting too much on it. The 
celebrated passage in Tristram, about the death of the old 
soldier Le Fever, has been carefully prepared by a number of 
previous incidents: for example. My Uncle Toby's proverbial 
characteristic of not being able to hurt a fly; 

Go—says ho, one day at dinner, to an overgrown 
one which had buzzed about his nose, and tormented 
him cruelly all dinner-time,—and which after infinite 
attempts, he had caught at last, as it flew by him,—I'll 
not hurt thee, says my uncle Toby, nsing from his 
chair, and going across the room, with the fly in his 
hand.—I’ll not hurt a hair of thy head —Go, says he. 
liiting up the sash, and opening his hand as he spoke, 
to let it escape,—go, poor devil, get thee gone, why 
should I hurt thee^ This world surely is wide enough 
to hold Ixith thee and me 

There is observation and humour in this passage as well as 
calculated sentiment. When Sterne goes on—"I was but 
ten years old when this happened . . —the probability of 
the incident having been based on personal experience is 
increased. He had spent his childhood in barracks, and 
though it seems comical for professional soldiers to be so 
tender in their feelings that they would not willingly hurt a 
fly. such paradoxes have been known in real life. 

The actual death of Le Fever, like that of Poor Joe in 
Dickens's Bleak House ("Dead, your Majesty. Dead, my 
lords and gentlemen . . ,'') is, as we say, rather spoilt in its 
effect by the author's excess of sentimentality. Only adittle 
less striving for tears would have made the scene more < 
genuinely affecting. It is not one of Sterne’s complete 
failures; it is rather one of his near misses: 

You shall go home directly, Le Fever, said my uncle 
Toby, to my house.—end we’tl send for a doettv to tee 
what’s the matter.—and we’U have an apothecary,— 
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and the corporal shall be your nurse,-^nd I’ll be your 
Mrvant. Lc Fever 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby,—not the 
effect of familiarity.—but the cause of it.—which let 
you at once into his soul, and showed you the goodness 
of bis nature: to this, theie was something in his looks, 
and voice, and manner, supcradded. which eternally 
backoned to the unfortunate to come and take shelter 
under him. so that before my uncle Toby liad half 
finished the kind offeis he was making to the f.athcr, had 
the son insensibly pressed up cIcnc to his knees, and 
had taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was pulling 
it towards him.—The blood and spirits of Lc Fever, 
which were waxing cold and slow within him, and were 
retreating to their last citadel, the heart—rallied Kick,— 
the film forsook his eyes for a moment,—he looked up 
wishfully in my uncle Toby's face,—then cast a look 
upon his boy,—and that ligament, fine as it was,—was 
never broken — 

Nature instantly ebbed again.—the film leturned to 
its place.—the pulse fluttered—stopped—went on— 
throbbed—stopped again—moved—stopped—shall I go 
on^—No. 

Compared with the economy of sentiment in Shakespeare— 
for instance, in Henry V, where Mistress Quickly describes the 
death of Falstafi—and with the more genuine of the senti¬ 
mental passages in Dickens, the sensibility of Sterne is bound 
to seem affected. There is an evident forcedness about it, 
in such passages as the above from Tristram, and even more 
obviously in the sentimentality about the old cab and the 
funeral of the donkey in the Sentimental Journey. As Canning 
was to put it, satirising "Sweet Sensibility" in the Anti’ 
Jacobin: 

Mark her fair votanea. prodigal of grief, 

With cureless pangs, and woes that mock relief. 

Droop in soft sorrow o'er a faded flower; 

O'er a dead jack-ass pour the pearly shower . . 

But if there was nothing else in Sterne but sentimentality, 
interspersed with bawdiness and typographical eccentricities, 
he w(^d not have won the admiration of such diverse men of 
genius as Dickens and D. H. Lawrence. Both his indecency 
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and his sentiment are admitted to be contrived; in what, 
then, lies his more genuine strength, his unforced ability? 

We should notice, first, that all his writings—the letters 
and the sermons as well as Tristram and the Journey —^give 
exactly the same impression. And the outstanding charac¬ 
teristic is similar to that of his Corporal Trim: he loved to 
hear himself talk; ‘‘set his tongue a-going—you had no hold 
of him—he was voluble". He was half-Irish, we remember, 
and the eloquence of Irishmen is prov'crbial. If anyone could 
talk the hind leg off a donkey—and we can imagine Sterne's 
crocodile tears over an ass thus amputated—it would be a 
man with either Irish or Welsh blood in his veins. The 
celebrated digressions are partly a contrivance to keep the 
reader guessing, but partly also the natural genius of Sterne 
for anecdote, for being constantly reminded of something or 
other too good to be missed out. Most cntics have agreed 
that he is not among the great humorists, not a humorist of 
the stature of Chaucer or Shakespeare or Dickens, but several 
of his characters, notably My Uncle Toby, are among the 
humorous niasterjricces of the eighteenth century, and 
perhaps the most original of them. He was notoriously a 
borrower of other men’s styles, but his chief characters were 
the product of his own observation. No novelist before him 
had had that intimate experience of regimental life, as no 
novelist before Smollett had had personal experience of the 
British Navy. Though so sentimentally conceived. My Uncle 
Toby seems as Ufe-like as Parson Adams or Squire Western; 
limited as he is, in the same way as Ben Jonson’s and 
Dickens's characters, he yet shares with them some of that 
poetical quality which gives such figures more reality than we 
can easily point to 

For the rest. Sterne can be called, if not a great huirfbrisj, 
"a fellow of infinite jest ”, like his o»ti borrowed Yorick, He 
must have been an unusual clergyman, even in a period of 
eccentric clerics. "Have you read his Sermons," enquired 
Gray, ” with his own comic figure, from a painting by Reynolds, 
at tte head of them? They are in the style I think most 
proper for the pulpit, and show a strong imagination and a 
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sensible heart; but you see him often tottering on the verge 
of laughter, and ready to throw his periwig in the face of the 
audience.” 

"Congregation" would have been a more suitable word, 
but "audience" has a fine poetic truth about it For Sterne, 
in spirit, was always on the stage, his natural eccentricities, 
even of face and figure, were deliberately exaggerated to catch 
the pubhc eye. He was always personal, in the pulpit as 
elsewhere. Compare with the passage from .Addison's lay- 
sermon, quoted on p. 29 above, this typical passage from the 
Sermons oj Mr Yorick: 

Let the toifjd monk seek Heaven tonilortless and 
alone God speed him' lor my own pari, 1 tear 1 
should never so find the way let me l>c wise and religious, 
but let me be Man, wherever thy I’rovulenee places me, 
or whatever be the road I take to Thee, give me some 
companion m my journey, t>e ii only to remark to, 

“How our shadows lengthen as our sun goes down,"— 
to whom I may say. 'How fresh is the face of nature' 
how sweet the flowers of the field, h<m delicious are 
these fruits'" 

One admirable quality about Sterne’s sensibility, even at 
its most sentimental, is that it is usually directed—as here— 
to living thmgs. There is scarcely a trace in liim of that 
sentiment for dead leaves and mouldering ruins that was so 
characteristic a feature of eighteenth-century sensibility. 
He was, indeed, sensuous, both in his private correspondence— 
later made public to a scandalised world by his beloved 
daughter, who should have known better—and in his literature. 
The relation of man to man, and man to woman, meant more 
to him than thoughts of mortality. We can more easily 
picture him riding to a convivial dinner than meditating among 
^his •village tombs, hke Young and Hervey. However gross 
’ we find some of his deliberate appeals to sentimentality, this 
distaste for the mouldering must be counted in him as a sign 
of health. 

He was too eccentric a novelist to be a founder of any 
school of writing, but the kind of sensibility which he was the 
first to exploit in fiction had some influence on two minor 
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novels which had a great success in their day; Henry Brooke’s 
Tht Fool of Quality (1766), which hais been mentioned for its 
religious aspect, and Henry Mackenzie's The Man of Feeling 

{1771)' 

Scott called Mackenzie "the northern Addison”, and the 
epithet describes, at any rate, his Cato-like leadership of 
Edinburgh literary society, as well as his editorship of the 
Mirror (1779-80) and the Lounger (1785-7), two periodicals 
founded on the model of the Spectator. He is an interesting 
combination of sense and sensibility, many of his views being 
those of Augustan reason, while his novel, in its style and in 
its very title, was the embodiment of that kind of sentiment 
which both Scott and Jane Austen, in their very different 
ways, sought to counter.* 

Goldsmith and “The Deserted Village" 

A more notable example of sense and sensibility than the 
half-forgotten Mackenzie or the totally-forgotten Brooke is 
the author of The Vicar of Wakefield and The Deserted Village. 
of The Citizen of the World and She Stoops to Conquer, a man 
who almost rivals Johnson himself in the variety of his literary- 
output and the general high level of it. If we knew him 
only by The Vicar, we might conclude him to be one example 
of eighteenth-century sensibility, more humorous than 
Mackenzie, less eccentric than Sterne. But The Deserted 
Village, particularly, reveals a writer not so easily summed up. 
Full of nostalgia and private sentiment as this poem is, it has 
a public purpose behind it and a social philosophy which has 
gained in application Jis the years have passed. 

Much of his work is autobiographical. His fathet, ’' passing 
rich with forty pounds a year”, was the main model, not only 

* According to Scott’s Journal, he was also something of a mix*ture« 
in real life. “No mao is less known from his writing.’"Scott noted. 
•*We would suppose a retired, modest, somewhat affected man, with 
a white handkerchief, and a sigh read)^ for every sentiment. No 
such thing: H.M. is alert as a contracting tailor's needle in every 
sort of business . . . and is the life of the company with anecdote 
and fun.” On his death, Scott brieffy ol«erved: “He hu long main* 
tained a niche in Scottish literature—gayest of the gay, thou^ roost 
sensitive of the sentimental’ 
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for the parson of The Deserted Village, but for Dr Primrose, 
the Vicar of Wakefield. And the "seats of my youth" in 

Sweet Auburn' loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain 

was a reminiscence of Lissoy, m County W'estmeatli, where his 
early life had been passed. He was born m the neighbouring 
county of Longford in 1728, and, after receiving his early 
education from the village schoolmaster, was able m 1744 to 
enter Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizar —that is, as a student 
who, in return for part of his board and tuition, had to do 
some of the servants’ work in the college. His family wished 
him to enter the Church, but he was refu.sed ordination and 
after a year of tutoring he decided to take up medicine, 
studying first at Edinburgh and then at Leyden. He seems 
to have acquired the degree of M.B., but the nc.xt we hear of 
him is when he had left Leyden and was making a kind of 
"grand tour" on foot through Idanders, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, supporting himself by singing and 
playing on the flute and by taking part m disputations at 
universities. In 1756 he landed at Dover almost penniless, 
walked to London, and for some years led a life of toil and 
poverty, first as teacher, then in a druggist's shop, then as 
corrector for the press, and finally as a similar kind of literary 
man-of-all-work to Johnson twenty years before. 

Their early career had much in common: they were both 
plants that flowered late (as Johnson actually said of Gold¬ 
smith); both were seemingly idle in youth, while storing up 
impressions of life and literature that were to sem them in 
good stead in later life; both achieved liters^ success largely 
by their own efforts. Goldsmith, of course, died comparatively 
young—at forty-six—and so was not enabled to achieve the 
"massive distinction of Johnson. Their temperament, too, 
was widely different, Johnson being of a melancholy cast of 
mind, Goldsmith of a more ebulhent nature. This difference 
is reflected in their works, Johnson's being the more profound. 
Goldsmith’s the more varied and the more immediately 
attractive. We cannot imagine Goldsmith with the learning 
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necessary to compile a dictionary, or with the literary judg¬ 
ment that went into the Lives of the Poets —though some of his 
scattered remarks upon contemporary writers, such as his 
attack upon Sterne in The Citizen of the World, show something 
of Johnson’s penetration. Neither can we imagine Johnson 
writing The Vicar of Wakefield or having the stage sense 
revealed in She Stoops to Conquer. 

Goldsmith's first work appeared m the Monthly Reiiew’ m 
1757, and two years later he published An Enquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning in Europe, based partly upon 
his own observations in the countries through which he had 
travelled. This book attracted some attention, as did his 
essays in a short-lived periodical called The Bee (October- 
November 1759) which he founded on the model of the 
Gentleman's Magazine. But it was not till his Chinese Letters 
appeared—first in the Public Ledger during 1760-1, then 
collected under the new title of The Citizen of the World {1762) 
—that his work became at all widely known This remains 
one of his most readable books, the scheme—no doubt taken 
from Montesquieu's Lettres Persanes—ol a philosophical 
Chinaman writing letters home from London, giving Gold¬ 
smith the opportunity of expressing his ovim mind upon the 
society and literature of the day. In his essay-style, he owes 
more to Addison than to Johnson, his flair for the fictional 
representation of typical figures giving us such characters as 
the shabby-genteel pretender Beau Tibbs. 

During 1761-2 he wrote The Vicar of Wakefield, which was 
not, however, published till 1766. His first great success 
was The Trareller (1764), which went through nine editions in 
ten years. Johnson, who contributed a few lines near the 
end—notably the characteristic couplet. 

SbU to ourselvett in every place consigned. 

Our own felicity we make or find— 

considered that “There has not been so fine a poem since 
Pope’s time". Certainly it shares with Johiison’s own 
Vemity of Human Wishes the merit of being one of the few 
lengthy poems written in mid-century which can bear 
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comparison with Pope. The diction is often reminiscent of 
the early Pope of the Pastorals : 

No vernal bloom.*! their torpid rocks array. 

But winter hng'ring chills the lap of May 

but occasionally there i.s a more muscular line, as when 
Goldsmith well describes Holland as the country 

Where the broad ocean leans against the land 

and, in general, the argument of the poem, and its working 
out, are much more serious than anything m the I’asturals 
and approach near the Pope of the later works and the 
Johnson of The Vanity of Human IPis/ics 

Goldsmith’s attempt to show how the \'ery genius of a 
race can lead to misgovernment is, however, only moderately 
successful here. Though he knew the countries he described, 
Europe was too big a subject altogether for his theme, and it 
is significant that he is at his best when treating of England 
and of his prevailing political philosojihy, 

ht)nour sinks where commerce long prevails 
The Deserted Village (1770) is a more impressive statement of 
this theme. It is, of course, open to the objection which has 
been raised against it, that m combining in one picture the 
consequences of Irish eviction and English enclosures Gold¬ 
smith had created a situation which did not in fact exist. 
But it is more to the point to recognise that the poet was in 
advance of the conscience of his age in seemg the grave social 
drawbacks of the agricultural revolution. .At a time when 
Cobbett was a small boy, scaring the crows. Goldsmith was 
uttering the fundamental truth which, whatever factual 
qualifications need to be made, remains an urgent reminder: 

ni fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay 
Princes and lords may flounsh, or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

Goldsmith's warning about the nation’s wealth is in the 
spirit, not only of Cobbett’s later and more detailed polemic, 
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but of some passages that Pope had written in the Moral 
Essays: 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 

'Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Uetween a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 

And shouting folly hails them from the shore: 

Hoards, even beyond the miser's wish abound. 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Not so the loss The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 

Space for bis horses, equipage, and hounds; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robbed the neighbouring fields of half their growth, 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green . . . 

Where Goldsmith is deeply moved, we observe, his rhythm is 
easy and his language free from the falsities of “poetic 
diction". Crabbe was to correct, in certain respects, his 
picture of rural society; but The Deserted Village remains a 
most impressive [xiem and probably the best of all Goldsmith’s 
varied work. 

We have mentioned that The Vicar of Wakefield, completed 
in 1762, was not published till four years later. Its success 
was not immediate, either, but it slowly made its way at 
home and abroad—Goethe called it “one of the best novels 
that have ever been written”—and eventually it was to 
become the most widely-read of all eighteenth-century novels 
with the exception of Crusoe and Gulliver. 

"The hero of this piece," Goldsmith writes in the Preface, 
"unites in himself the three greatest characters upon earth— 
he is a Priest, a Husbandman, and the Father of a family; he 
is drawn as ready to teach and ready to obey, as simple in 
affluence and majestic in adversity.” The main intention is 
to set before the reader an example of virtue in distress, and 
to this end the good Vicar and his family are plunged into 
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every kind of misery—until, even more improbably, they are 
made completely happy and prosperous in the last chapter. 
"It now only remained.” the \ icar concludes, "that my 
gratitude in good fortune should exceed my former submission 
in adversity.” 

The weaknesses are chiefly in the plot, and in the rather 
dubious morality in the treatment of Olivia's marriage, which 
recalls that of Pamela: the strength is in the humorous 
episodes, in the scenes of family life, and most of all m Dr 
Primrose himself, as dutiful and unaffectedly simple in the 
debtor’s prison as round his own fireside. IHckuick owes 
much to The Vicar, which is mentioned by Dickens as among 
his earliest reading. It is interesting to sfieculate on what 
further novels Goldsmith might have written had he not died, 
in middle age, in 1774. For he had the dramatic sense that 
seems to be a necessity for humorous fiction, and in fact he 
followed his novel by two stage comedies, one of which is 
among the very few eighteenth-century plays to have main¬ 
tained their popularity down to modern times 

Sheridan and the Georgian Drama 

The general development by which the tradition of 
English humour passed from the stage to the novel during the 
eighteenth century showed two exceptions in the 'seventies— 
exceptions, alas, which were but to prove the rule. Both 
Golclsmith and Sheridan were among the Johnson circle, 
and both to some extent were defenders of sense against the 
false sensibility of the theatre. After Fielding, the drama 
was not in a position to withstand the growing taste for 
sentimentality, and such dramatists as Hugh Kelly and 
Richard Cumberland gave the stage the pathos of Sterne 
allied to a complication of plot which makes The Vicar of 
'WcJufield seem realistic. The efforts of these two dramatists 
led to the reaction of The Clandestine Marriage, in which 
Garrick and the elder Colman collaborated. The success of 
this more traditional comedy encouraged Goldsmith to write 
in 1767 The Good Naiured Man, which had a fair run at the 
time but has not often been revived. With his second and 
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last play, She Stoops ta Conquer (1773), he scored a deserved 
success that has been repeated some thousands of times, the 
comedy of the man who is shy among his social equals, but 
becomes a swaggering young fellow when he mistakes his 
host’s house for an inn, having something so fundamentally 
true about it that the play has become a favourite with both 
professional and amateur companies. Though partly wntten 
as a counterblast to Cumberland's sentimental melodrama 
The West Indian, it has been accused by a modern critic of 
being itself full of sentimentality. Unfortunately for this 
accusation the critic has baseil his opinion on a speech tom 
out of its context—the famous speech by Mr Hardcastle in 
the opening scene. "1 love evcry’thing that's old. old fnends, 
old times, old manners, old books, old wine; and I believe, 
Dorothy, you’ll own 1 have been pretty fond of an old wife”. 
Apart from the fact that Mrs Hardcastle replies, in effect, 
"Not so much of the old!”, this speech is not the "smug 
sentiment ” that the critic supposes. It is part of the contrast 
between the speakers, and is sufficiently in character—like 
Shallow’s sentimentality about the good old days in Henry IV 
—for the dramatist’s own views not to be mistaken for it. 
Goldsmith, of course, like Sheridan, seems sentimental 
beside Wycherley and Congreve: but it was something to 
write a comedy that has the freshness of Tom Jones rather 
than the cynicism of Congreve or the sentimentality of Sterne. 

The history of the English drama seems to be one of fits 
and starts. Even the great period, the Elizabethan-Jacobean, 
lasted only about twenty years It was followed by a period, 
first of gradual decline, then of almost complete suppression 
by the government; and afterwards we had about twenty 
to thirty years of "heroic ” drama and "Restoration " comedy, 
culminating in a further period of decline into sentimental 
commonplaces. The reaction of the ’seventies was briefest 
of all; four plaj’s which have lasted in themselves— She 
Stoops to Conquer, The Rivals, The School for Scandal, and 
The Critic —and then the flood of sentimentality and bombast 
that endured this time for more than a hundred years. If 
it had not been for the growing appreciation of Shakespeare 
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during this period, it could be held, with a good deal of truth, 
that the English drama hibernated with the death of Gold¬ 
smith and when Shendan forsook the theatre for the House of 
Commons. 

Richard Brinsley Shendan (I75i-iiii()) was born in Dublin, 
the grandson of Swift's friend and collaborator and the son of 
Mrs Frances Sheridan, later one of the best-known novelists 
of the time. Educated at Harrow, he had an earlv career 
which, if put on the stage, would be disniis.seil as too romantic 
for real life. Rescuing the beautiful daughter of the musician 
Lmley from the attentions of an unwelcome admirer, he 
subsequently married the lady and fought two duels on her 
behalf. Setting up house in the most fashionable quarter of 
London, he found his e.xpenses exceeding his means and turned 
to writing for the stage to support his cxtrai agant existence. 
His first play. The Rivals (1775), made a bad start, having to 
be withdrawn for further revision, but then it had a great 
success and has frequently been revived. .At the end of the 
same year he wrote an opera The Duenna in collaboration with 
his father-in-law. and this was cr en more successful at the 
time, though it has not had the lasting stage-career of The 
Rivals. Like Congreve, eighty years before, everything seems 
to have gone well with Sheridan during this early part of his 
hfe. The Rivals and The Duenna had made him so rich that 
when Garrick retired from Drury Lane he bought his share in 
the theatre for £35.000 and took over the management. He 
was then only twenty-six. Early the next year, 1777, he 
produced at the Lane his own best comedy. The School for 
Scandal, which like The Rivals has always held the stage. It 
was written in his usual hurried manner, the last act being 
delivered only five days before the first performance With 
hi^ next play. The Critic (1779), the stage-manager had to 
lock him in a room at the theatre in order that the last scene 
might be written and the aictors complete their rehearsal. 

The explanation is that Sheridan, like Congreve and 
unhke Shakespeare, took the business of play-wnting and 
theatre-managing far less seriously than the "business" of 
high society. He was not merely frivolous, however, for he 
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valued his position in society as a step to a political career. 
He was a failure as a theatre manager, but from 1780, when he 
was elected to Parliament, until thirty-five years later, he 
was recognised as one of the finest orators in the Commons, 
his speeches at the trial of Warren Hastings in 1789 being 
particularly notable. His political career does not concern us 
here, the significant feature of his later life being that fortune, 
which had so smiled on him during his youth, showed the 
reverse side of her nature in his middle age: his wife died of 
consumption, his theatre was burnt down, and he himself died 
heavily in debt, with the bailiffs at the door. As a kind of 
Vicar of Wakefield in reverse, his life-story must be one of the 
most extraordinary in our literature. 

His dramatic fame rests on his three comedies, written in 
such haste during his ’twenties. "Restoration Comedy 
without the smut” they have been called, and this is a fair 
description. Wc observed that dramatists like Steele and 
Cibber, wanting to achieve such a combination, comparatively 
failed because they had not a quarter of the wit of the indecent 
comedies they condemned. Even Fielding never really 
succeeded in writing a stage comedy of lasting merit, and it 
was left to Sheridan to show the eighteenth century that 
immorality is not an essential ingredient of comic drama. 

Compared with the comic masterpieces of Shakespeare 
and Jonson, Sheridan's comedy, of course, is concerned with 
the mere surfaces of life. There is no Falstaff or Epicure 
Mammon in his plays, still less a Caliban or a Volpone; instead, 
we have stock characters Uke Mrs Malaprop in The Rivals 
and Sir Oliver Surface in The School for Scandal. Though 
“ the man of feeling ”, Joseph Surface, is deliberately made the 
villain of the latter piece, there is a touch of sentiment in the 
scene where the scapegrace brother Charles, in disposing of the 
family portraits to his disguised uncle, refuses to part with his 
uncle's picture. Congreve would have made the young buck 
entirely oblivious of such natural afiection.'but whether this 
is more true to real life depends on the amount of cynicism in 
the individual spectator. 
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Sheridan's satire does not pretend to dig very deep. Mrs 
Malaprop's affectations, Joseph Surface's hypocrisy, are lightly 
scorned. In The Critic, which is the most successful of those 
plays which provide a rehearsal of a satinsed piece, the object 
of scorn is the sentimental drama of the age, Richard Cumber¬ 
land being the model for Sir Fretful Plagiary. There is 
nothing particularly original in Shendan's own plots or 
characters; his originahty resides rather m his freshness of 
dialogue and in the very way he accepts his limitations. In 
some of Fielding’s plays, we are conscious of an ambition not 
fully realised, of a constant striving after effect, Sheridan, 
by remaining satisfied with what he knows he can do, is much 
more natural and has kept the stage for more than a hundred 
and fifty years. 

Apart from Goldsmith and Sheridan, there is not much 
of interest in the Georgian drama after ITelding. It was, in 
fact, the start of a long period in which the actor predominated 
over the dramatist. John Home, of course, on the strength 
or fretful plagiarisms of his Douglas (1756). was for years 
considered by patriotic Scotsmen " the modcni Shakesix'arc "; 
and Hannah More’s Percy was being greeted with thunderous 
applause at Covent Garden while The School for Scandal was 
running at Drury Lane. The attempt by the Johnson 
quartet—Garrick, Colman, Goldsmith, Shcridan--to stem the 
tide of sentimentality and melodrama was not very successful. 
Goldsmith and Sheridan found no real successors till the close 
of the Victorian Age, while the successors of Kelly and Cumber¬ 
land, of Home and Murphy, and of Garrick in his interpretative 
capacity, made the nineteenth-century theatre the most 
unoriginal in our history. 

Crafibe and the Pastoral Tradition 

A younger friend of Johnson who expressed the reaction 
of common sense against one of the most foolish of poetic 
conventions was George Crabbe, whose poem The Village 
(1783) was revised by him in manuscript, "its sentiments as 
to the false notions of rustic happiness and rustic virtue" 
being, says Boswell, "quite congenial with his own". The 
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pastoral tradition had, of course, been ridiculed by Gay in 
The Shepherd's Week -, and John Langhome, in The Country 
Justice (1774-5), had insisted that there was as much in need 
of reform in the country as in the town. Yet the dominant 
attitude was still that represented by Cowper’s conviction 
that God had made the country, man the town, and by Gold¬ 
smith’s contrast of the honest peasant and the man of com¬ 
merce. Goldsmith had seen the .social drawbacks of the 
agricultural revolution, but had been inclined to idealise the 
villager, not indeed in the conventional idiom of Corydons and 
Phillidas, but enough under that influence to be able to write 
of "swains” and "bowers". There were truly parsons like 
the one in The Deserted Village, who went about doing good 
on a paltry forty pounds a year—which they eked out by 
husbandry, like their neighbours—but, as Crabbe deliberately 
reminds us in The Village, there were also parsons of a different 
sort, "holy strangers” to the afflicted in the poor-house, for 
instance, where they were most needed: 

And doth not he, the pious man, appear. 

He. “passing rich with forty pounds a >ear’ ■' 

Ah, no. a shepherd of a different stock. 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock. 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday's task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask. 

The rest he gives to loves and labours light, 

To fields the morning and to feasts the night 

Part of the reason for the perseverance of pastoral conven¬ 
tions was, of course, that poets, whether resident in town or 
country, were usually cut off from the more sordid realities of 
village life, whereas those of London had become notorious. 
As Crabbe put it: 

Save honest Duck, what son of verse could share 
The poet's rapture and the peasant's care? 

Or the great labours of the held degrade 
With the new peril of a poorer trade? 


* The probability is that most eighteenth-century country parsons 
were somewhere between Goldsmith's practical saint and Crabbe's 
cheerful sinner. See. for example. The Diary of a Country /^arson. 
by James Woodforde. 
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Crabbe himself was the son of poor parents, bom in 1754 at 
Aldeburgh on the Suffolk coast, where his father was a ware¬ 
house-keeper. He was apprenticed to an apothecary, and 
set up on his own at Aldeburgh in 1775: but four years later 
gave up medicine altogether and sought "the new peril of a 
poorer trade" in London. He failed to make any sort of a 
living by literature, and was only saved from absolute destitu¬ 
tion by the kindness of Burke, who liked the poems he had 
shown him but wisely advised him not to trust to writing for 
a livelihood and helped him to enter the Church. He became 
ordained in 1781, w£is for a time chaplain to the Duke of 
Rutland, and later held various livings, finally becoming 
vicar of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, from 1814 to his death in 1832. 

The Library, published during the year he was ordained, 
is his first work of any maturity, but it was The VtUa^e, 
published two years later, which made the literary public 
aware of a new poet of individual views and character. His 
deliberate intention to satirise the stock conventions of the * 
pastoral poem is made plain from the beginning: 

Fled are those times, if e'er such times were seen, 

When rustic poets prais'd their native green, 

No shepherds now in smooth alternate verse, 

Their country’s beauty or their nymphs' rehearse; 

Yet still for these we frame the tender strain, 

Still m our lays fond Corydons complain, 

And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal, 

The only pains, alas! they never feel 

He mocks at the fashionable pretence that the villager's life 
is one of healthy labour and good living: 

Go then! and see them rising with the sun. 

Through a long course of daily toil to run: 

Like him to make the plenteous harvest grow, 

And yet not share the plenty they bestow . 

and, like Mark Rutherford a hundred years later, he contrasts 
the "humble cot" of romantic painting and fiction with the 
reality: 

Go! if the peaceful cot your pratset share, 

Go look witfaio, and aak if peace be there* 

If peace be his—that droopiog weary sire. 


E L.xvin. 
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Or theirs, that oSspriog rotuid their feeble fire. 

Or hers, that matron pale, whose trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth th' expiring brand.* 

The old and infirm, the blind and the idiot, "forsaken 
wives and mothers never wed ”: 

Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door . . 

They suffer the quackery and the insults of the parish doctor, 
and the neglect of the sporting parson, until death comes and 
relieves them: 

Up yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 
The bier moves winding from the vale below, 

There he the happy dead, from trouble free, 

And the glad pansh pays the frugal fee. 

No more, O Death, thy victim starts to hear 
fhurchw'arden stern, or kingly overseer, 

No more the farmer gets his humble bow, 

Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou! 

Goldsmith and Crabbe agree m pointing out the growing 
difference in fortune between the various classes. "The 
wealth around them makes them doubly poor," says Crabbe of 
his labourers; compare The Deserted Village, lines beginning 
Where then, ah where, shall poverty reside, 

To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pridc^ . . . 

and also the lines in Chatterton's satire Resignation (1770): 

For 'tis a maxim with the guiding wise, 
just as the commons sink, the rich arise . 

The last line of Goldsmith quoted is also interesting from the 
technical point of view. Eighteenth-century diction is 
commonly ornate—for example, "the finny tribe " for "fish 
but "contiguous pride" is a fine instance of economy, where 
the Latinised adjective and the personification give in two 

* Despite his more sentimental approach, Cowper has some lines* 
veiy macn like these in The Task : 

Warm’d, while it lasts, by labour all day long 
They brave the season, and yet find at eve. 

iJJ-ciad and fed but sparely, time to coo\. 

Tlie irugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood, biasing clear. 

But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys . . . 
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words what would take a whole phrase in ordinar>' English. 
Other instances, which justify much of this usage, can be found 
in Gray’s Elegy and Johnson’s Vanity of Human H'ls/ies. as 
well as in the volumes of narrative poems which Crabbe 
published late in life. Technically, indeed, besides his main¬ 
tenance of the common-sense trailition. Crabbe was the last 
poet to be successful in the manner of Johnson 

Tendencies in the Novel. 1759 - 1)6 

The development of fiction m the earlier part of the 
century, up to the time of Sterne and Walpole, seems straight¬ 
forward in comparison with the complications that those two 
authors, among others, ushered in. Irarly (leorgian fiction 
was dominated by three great novelists - Defoe. Richardson, 
Fielding—the distinctions between whom ha\e been discussed 
in relation to journalism and the stage. .Smollett was the 
main successor of Fielding, and Sterne dei'elojx'd one side of 
Richardson; but. in general, the novel in the late eighteenth 
century was complicated by conflicting tendencies, to which a 
host of minor novelists gave support. It was perhaps natural 
that there should have been a certain decline in quality, if not 
quantity, between the great jicriod of Richardson and Idelding, 
and the next great period of Jane Austen and Scott. The 
groundwork had been prepared by the former novelists and 
Defoe, and it was inevitable that minor novelists should rush 
in where the angels had trodden, and that the various senti¬ 
ments and philosophies that were in the air should find fictional 
form. Many of these minor novelists were women, from 
Sarah Fielding and Mrs Haywood to Mrs Sheridan and Mrs 
Lennox; and it is rather surpri.sing to find Fanny Burneys 
stejvmother still so convinced that novel-writing was hardly 
deertrt for a woman that she persuaded the future author of 
'Evelina to bum all her early manuscripts. Mrs Burney had 
in mind, of course, the impropriety of the Restoration novels 
of Aphra Beta, and perhaps also the fact fhat Charlotte 
Lennox, whose Female Quixote was praised by Johnson, had 
died in poor circumstances. She was not to guess the 
impressive achievement in the novel of Jane Austen and the 
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BrontSs and George Eliot; nor to imagine that Fanny Burney, 
by her Evelina (1778), Cecilia (1782), and Camilla (1796), was 
to play a pioneer role in that achievement. Yet so we can call 
it, lor these novels, written in the letter-form which Richardson 
had made popular, were the main link between him and Jane 
Austen (whose own early attempts were letter-novels). Fanny 
Burney seems slight enough beside her successors, but she 
was able to maintain the tradition set by Richardson, of 
ordinary domestic life instead of Defoe’s life in the under¬ 
world and extraordinary adventures, without Richardson’s 
long-windedness. And she has, particulaily in Evelina, that 
touch of humour which Richardson so sorely needed. 

It is largely by nineteenth-century standards, of course, 
that we are able to talk of such a thing as ’’ the novel proper ”, 
and to see Defoe and Fielding, Richardson and Fanny Burney, 
as among its ancestors. Tristram Shandy is an "improper 
novel” in more than one sense; it is one of our eccentric 
novels, perhaps the only one of its period to retain some of its 
original popularity—neither Thomas Amory’s John Buncle nor 
William Beckford’s Valhek (originally written in French) being 
much read to-day. Richard Giaxes's SpiriiualQuixote is even 
less known, while the children’s novels of the period, including 
such former favourites as Robert Paltock’s Peter Wilkins and 
Thomas Day’s Sand/ord and Merton, have not maintained the 
popularity of those earlier and later books— Crusoe, Ivanhoe, 
etc.—that were not expressly written for children. 

Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto began the fashion for 
the tales of mystery and historical romance which eventually 
were to lead to the achievement of Scott. This will be a part 
concern of our next chapter, and in our general chapter on 
The Age of Revolution we shall be discussing briefly those 
novelf of the ’eighties and ’nineties, such as Godwin’s Caleb, 
Williams, which are "improper novels" in the sense of being 
fiction with a social and political purpose. Perhaps even 
Amelia suffers to a certain extent from Fielding’s concern with 
propaganda; but Fielding at his best is a great humorous 
artist, and there is little of artistry or humour in the novels of 
revolution or the tales of terror. 



CHAPTER IX 

CLASSIC HISTORY AND GOTHIC ROMANCE 
1764-1800 

"It was at Rome, on the 15th of Octofwr, 1764, at 
I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the 
barefooted friars were smgmg vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, that the idea of wntmg the decline and fail of 
the city first started to mv mind " 

GinBON Autobio^r<iphy 

"The favourable manner in whuh this little piece liat 
been received by the public, calls upon the author to 
explain the grounds on which he composed it . . It 
was an attempt to blend the two kinds of Romance, 
the ancient and the modern . Desirous of leaving the 
powers of fancy at liberty to ex|iaUate through the 
boundless realms of invention . he wished to ronduct 
the mortal agents in his drama according to the rules 
of probability; in short, to make them think, sjieak, 
and act, as it might be supp<,)sed mere men and women 
would do in extraordinary positions " 

Walpole Preface to the Second Edition of 
The Castle of Otranto. 

Mediaevalists in the Age of Classicism 

The co-existence of an age of reason with an age of sensi¬ 
bility, which we discussed in the previous chapter, is not more 
curious that the fact that the year 1764 witnessed both the 
conception ol The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and 
tha writing of The Castle of Otranto. The history was a 
'fitting culmination to a period of classical educaticih; the 
story ushered in a period of so-called "Gothic Romance" 
which had many absurdities but was eventually to be trans¬ 
formed by the genius of Scott. 

The two contemporary attitudes had each an historical 
justification. The Augustan Age, we observed, had been 
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consciously classical, looking upon itself as the new Rome and 
regarding the thousand years between the fall of the city and 
the enlightenment as an age of darkness and superstition 
The revival of interest in Shakespeare and Spenser was one 
sign of the changed outlook that made itself felt as early as 
the 'forties; another was the attention given to the old 
ballads by such poets and antiquarians as Gray and Percy in 
the 'fifties and 'sixties. Quite how this increasing respect for 
the more immediate and more national past* was connected 
with the cult of sensibility is not an easy question to answer. 
What is evident, at any rate, is that the age of strict classicism 
in England soon found itself challenged by different assump¬ 
tions, as the age of reason steadily gave ground before the 
advocates of sensibility. Johnson and Sterne were con¬ 
temporary instances of two contrasting attitudes of mind, as 
Gibbon and Walpole were of others 

To Scott, the classical style of Gibbon was distasteful; 
but, though he had an equal dislike of some of the cruder 
aspects of Gothic Romance, he found he was able to build 
upon it. In much the same way, Wordsworth felt he had as 
little in common with the poet of the Elegy as with Pope and 
Johnson; but the poetry of the "country churchyard", of 
Gray and Collins and Cowper, seems to have as definite a 
connection with TtnUrn Abbey and The Prelude as Percy's 
Reliques with The Ancient Mariner. By the time Gibbon had 
completed his Decline and Fall, the native "Roman Empire" 
had begun to decline, too. The emphasis on the classics in 
English educated life was turning to a broader—if often more 
sentimental—interest in the past as a whole. 

• More "uortliern" past, we might almost say. in Mew of, the 
Augustszi concentration on Mediterranean culture and the researches« 
of Gray into Norse. Mallet into E^nish, and Percy into Scottish 
tmditions. The reaction from the exclusively classical is also seen 
in the popularity in the mid-eighteenth century of oriental literature: 
Percy's first publication was Hau Ktou Choaun (2761). a Chinese 
novel translated from the Portuguese: in the 'seventies William Jones 
pul^ished a Persian grammar and some translations of Arabic poems. 
Johnson's Rasselas some connection with this revival of interest 
m the East 
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Gibbon and the "Decline and Fall" 

Johnson wrote in the Idler that every man s life is best 
written by himself. We may dispute this in regard to 
politicians, but in regard to literary men it ls more )ust The 
actions of public men may be variously construed, by them¬ 
selves and others; but the development of an author’s mind 
can be known only to himself The value of such letters as 
those of Gray and Cowper is that they give us ghmjises of 
such development: but the value is immemsclv entianced 
when the author writes his own biography with the definite 
intention of tracing the evolution of his work Then' are not 
many instances, and perhaps the best is the Aulobwgraphy 
of Edward Gibbon 

Compared with Johnson's. Gilibon’s early life was easy, 
and he acknowledges his sense of having been placed m a social 
position particularly suitable for his work and tein]XTament: 
that is. in a middling state, without the temptations of riches 
or the cares of poverty. His father had inhenti'd a profitable 
drapery business, and at the time of the historian's birth in 
1737 was Member of Parliament for Petersfield in Ha'iijishirc, 
near which the family estate was situated. ( The evolution of 
tradespeople into landed propnetors, and aristocrats into trade, 
was one of the distinctive features of English society) The 
chief event of his brief life at O.vford—and the most ironical, 
in view of his later opinions—was his conversion in 175J to 
the Catholic faith. 

He was only sixteen at this time, and his father resolved 
to try the effect of contrast, sending him to Lausanne into the 
hous^old of a Calvinist minister. He was soon reconverted to 
Protestantism, and, more important for his future work, had 
exchanged the sleepy provincialism of Oxford for a self-edu¬ 
cation* in both the classics and modem European literature. 

But he was again to displease his father by contemplating 
an engagement to the daughter of a Protestant pastor—who 
later became the wife of the French statesman Meeker and 

• “Every man who rises above the common level ", he obaervea, 
“ha* received two edocatiODs; ti^ first from his teachers, the second, 
more personal and important, from himaelf". 
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the mother of Mme de Stael. Upon his father vetoing the 
proposal, '■ I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son”. In 1758, 
he returned home, more European than English, with his first 
work, Essai sur VEtude de la Littirature, half completed; 
it was published in its original French in 1761, 

He had long meditated the writing of a history; and, like 
Milton with his epic scheme, made and abandoned several 
projects before his visit to Rome in 1764 finally decided the 
subject of his ambition. Volume One of The Decline and Fail 
of the Roman Empire was published in 1776, and was a great 
success; further volumes followed regularly, till the com¬ 
pletion of the published work in 1788. He had now retired 
to Lausanne, and a famous passage of the Autobiography 
records the ending of his labours: 

It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of 
June, 1787. between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 
I wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer¬ 
house in my garden. After laying down my pen, 1 took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains . . . ] will not dissemble the first 
emotions of joy on recovery of my freedom, and. per¬ 
haps, the establishment of my fame. But my pride u'as 
soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over 
my mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlasting 
leave of an old and agreeable com^xmion, and that 
whatsoever might be the future date of my History, the 
life of the historian must be short and precaiious 

Gibbon was, unfortunately, a true prophet. He survived 
the publication of his last volumes only six years, dying in 
1794 at the age of fifty-six. 

As with dictionaries before Johnson’s, English men of 
letters had long been dissatisfied with our achievements in 
history, compared with the French, This was not altogether * 
a sound jud^ent, for the historical works of Clarendon and 
North, of Burnet and Strype, of Collier and Bolingbroke—not 
to mention the antiquarian studies of Hcame and his 
succe^rs—were not an achievement to be lightly dismissed. 
But the contemporary dissatisfaction was abated with the 
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publication of Hume’s History of Great Britain (1754-61) and 
with the works of his fellow-Scotsman. William Robertson: 
History of Scotland (1759), History of Charles V (1769), and 
History of America (1771). Both Hume and Robertson 
praised the work of Gibbon, though his own modesty could 
not altogether concur with the general judgment which 
placed him on a level with his admired elders. "I will freely 
own." he wrote, "that my pride is elated as often as I find 
myself ranked in the triumvirate of Bntish Historians of the 
present age, and though I feel myself the Lepidus, I contem¬ 
plate with pleasure the supenority of my colleagues." 

Hume and Robertson are still read, but the modoni view 
IS the opposite of Gibbon's. Though later research has caused 
some of his statements to be questioned—and though there 
will always be controversy over his treatment of the rise of 
Christianity—he is seen as the Augustus of Georgian history, 
the classic instance of an historian whose prejudices arc so 
obvious that they do not greatly interfere with the lasting 
merits of his work. He was truly "Augustan' m his 
impatience with the long, troubled period of blood and 
theology that separated the civilisation of the Roman Kmpire 
from the civilisation of the Roman Church. Much of his 
criticism of the Jewish religion, and of the conflicting attitudes 
in early Christianity, is fundamentally sound, but he .seems 
not to have asked himself the question whether the achieve¬ 
ments of Greek and Roman civilisation might not have 
perished altogether without the rise of Christianity and Islam. 
He was. after all, no less than Hume and Robertson, a child 
of the Gothic North, and if the Moslem influence was perhaps 
the greater on the late-mediaeval culture of the Mediterranean, 
the Gothic North owed almost everything to Christianity. 
Only if the Gothic invasions had not actually occurred could 
"Gibbon’s regret for the counter-invasion of the Roman Church 
have been logically justified. 

These famous fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, dealing 
with the rise of the Church to the reign of Constantine, met 
with a good deal of criticism at the time of publication, though 
he bad flattered himself, he tells us, "that ^ age of light and 
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liberty would receive, without scandal, an inquiry into the 
human causes of the progress and establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity”. So, indeed, it might have done, had his attitude 
been more strictly impartial; but the irony of this passage, 
for instance, from the close of the fifteenth chapter, was too 
evidently relished by the author to appeal to even a broad¬ 
minded Christian reader: 

But how shall we excuse the supine inattention of 
the Pagan and philosophic world to those evidences 
which were presented by the hand of Omnipotence, not 
to their reason, but to their senses^ Dunng the age of 
Christ, of his apostles, and of their hrst disciples, the 
doctrine which they preached was confirmed by innumer¬ 
able prodigies The lame walked, the blind saw, the 
sick were healed, the dead were raised, demons were 
expelled, and the laws of Nature were frequently sus¬ 
pended for the Ijenefit of the church. Hut the sages 
of (ireece and Rome turned aside from the awful 
spectacle, and, puisuing the ordinary' occupations of 
life and study, appeared unconscious of any alterations 
in the moral or physical government of the world. 

Under the reign of Tiberius, the whole earth, or at least 
a celebrated province of the Roman empire, was in¬ 
volved in a preternatural darkness of three hours 
Even this miraculous event, which ought to have excited 
the wonder, the curiosity, and the devotion of mankind, 
j»ssed without notice in an age of science and history. 

Most of the attacks of the orthodox, Anglican and 
Methodist, were, however, too weak to affect the general 
popularity of the work;* and from the time of publication it 
was recognised by the less bigoted that the outstanding merits of 

* Gibbon's most abusive antagonist was Archdeacon Travis, only 
remembered to-day because he was the subject of the Letters to Travis 
{1788-9) of the Cambridge scholar Richard Porson, "The wretched 
Travis”, observes Gibbon in the Autobto^aphy, “still smarts libder 
the lash of the merciless Porson. 1 consider Mr Poison’s answer to* 
Archdeacon Travis as the most acute and accurate piece of criticism 
which has appeared since the days of Bentley ...” And on a later 
paM; ”I am less flattered by Kfr Person's high encomium on ^ 
style and spirit of my history than I am satisfied with his honourable 
testimony to my aUention, diligence, and accuraev; those humble 
virtues, which reli^ous zeal hM most audadouaiy denied. The 
i wee tn e es of his praise.” adds Gibbon, “is tempered by a reasonaUe 
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the history—the mastery over the materials, the easy flow of the 
narrative, the power in design—far outweigh the occasions on 
which the historian falls short of his own ideal of impartiality. 

What he would have ne.st attempted, had he lived, is not 
precisely known. He suggested to William Mitford his 
History of Greece, but seems to have contemplated lor himself 
an excursion into more modern history, writing to Sheffield 
of a "scheme of biographical writing the lives, or rather the 
characters, of the most eminent [lersons in arts and arms, in 
Church and State, who have flourished in Britain from the 
reign of Henry VIII to the present age" This book would 
have been of a totally different nature from the Dcchnc and 
Fall, and it is interesting to speculate whether (ribbon's powers 
would have been so successfully extended in modern as in 
ancient history 

Walpole and the " Gothic” Novel 

The cult of sensibility, we observed, was associateil with a 
feeling for the past—not the classical (and "caily (rothic’) 
past of Gibbon, but the half-understood past of the later 
Middle Ages. It was at first a half-ashamed feeling, too, as 
we can see by Walpole's device in the first edition of The 
Castle of Otranto of pretending that his novel was a translation 
from the Italian. The original title-page (jinnted as in 1765, 
but the book was actually published in December lyfH) 
as follows: "The Castle'of (dtranto. A Stoiy Translated 
by William Marshal, (jent. From the Onginal Italian of 
Onuphrio Muralto, Canon of the Church of St Nicholas at 
Otranto". In the original Preface, Walpole apologises for 
the miraculous element in the story in a manner that is still 
uneasily half-Augustan. 

If this air of the miraculous is cxcu.se»l, the reaili r 
will find nothing else unworthy of his perusal Allow 
the possibility of the facts, and all the actors comport 
themselves as persons would do in their situation 

niuctnre of acid"—as when Person remarks. "Nor does his humanity 
ever slumber, unless when women are ravished or the Christtans 
persecuted." 
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Terror, the author's principal engine, prevents the story 
from ever languishing; and it is so often contrasted by 
pity that the mind is kept up in a constant vicissitude 
of interesting passions. 

Sterne, too, was desirous of arousing "interesting passions", 
and the connection between the two writers is seen further in 
the Sonnet to Lady Mary Coke, prefixed to the second edition 
of Walpole's novel, which opens; 

The gentle Maid, whose hapless tale 
These melancholy pages speak. 

Say, giacious Lady, shall she fail 
To draw the tear adown thy cheek? 

When we add that The Castle of Otranto had an even more 
favourable reception than Tristram Shandy —and, inciden¬ 
tally, a European fame only exceeded by Clarissa Harlowe — 
the appeal of the two kinds of fiction to the same kind of 
reader will be apparent. 

Walpole himself must have been agreeably surprised by 
the immediate popularity of his story'. In his Preface to the 
second edition, he acknowledged the authorship, apologised 
for his deception, and tried to justify his blending of the 
"two kinds of romance, the ancient and the modem", by an 
appeal to one of the Augustan verities—"My mle was 
Nature”—and by the example of Shakespeare. There is no 
doubt that this was sincerely meant, though to a modem 
reader the story seems the reverse of natural and the relation 
to Shakespeare somewhat of a burlesque kind. Walpole’s 
characters are stagey rather than dramatic, and they speak a 
language more akin to that of Home's Douglas than to 
Shakespeare's. The frequent supernatural incidents have not 
maintained their original effect;* some of them, indeed, can 
more easily be read as comic relief: 

"Audacious rebelt" said Manired, endeavouring to 
conceal the awe with which the friar’s words inspired 
him; "dost thou presume to threaten thy lawful prince?" 


* "1 have received the C. of O., and return you my thanks for 
it. It engages our attention here, makes some of us cry a little, and 
aD in generu afraid to go to bed o' nights." (Gray to Walpcde.) 
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"Thou art no lawful princf," said Jerome: "thou art 
no prince. Go, discuss thy claim with Frederick; and 
when that is done—" 

"It is done,” replied Manfred "Frederick accepts 
Matilda's band, and is content to waive his claim, unless 
I have no male issue—” 

As he spoke these words, thiee drops of blood fell 
from the nose of Alfonso's statue 

It is difficult, of course, to know quite how seriously 
Walpole took his story—or, indeed, his general attitude to the 
Middle Ages which led him to convert his house at Strawberry 
Hill into a "Gothic castle". Certainly there was more than a 
trace of affectation in his attitude to the past, a kind of self- 
indulgence in the mystenous and the supernatural, a fitting 
hobby perhaps for a leisured gentleman who regarded pro¬ 
fessional men of letters tike Johnson as beneath his notice. 
Vet his massive correspondence—the latest edition is in 
more than twenty volumes—reveals a more interesting mind 
that is apparent from either The Castle of Otranto or the castle 
at Strawberry Hill. There is much in it, it is true, of his 
mediaeval fads and "upholsterer's catalogues";* but his 
birth and position make him a good commentator on some 
sides of Georgian politics and high society. In a sense, his 
letters, or a selection from them, make up a better novel than 
his “Gothic” story, and in recent years they have been more 
widely read. 

The importance of The Castle of Otranto is, then, almost 
entirely historical. Its influence upon German romantic 
literature was immense, and even in this more reasonable 
island it was the parent of a host of novels—ridiculed by Jane 
Austen in Northanger Abbey —which arc of interest because 
they form part of the background to the achievement of 
Serftt. Strictly speaking, Walpole had failed in his intention 
of combining ancient with modem romance, because his 

• Scott observes in his Journat that "Horace Watwle, with all 
bis talents, makes a silly 6gure when he gives an upholsterer a cata¬ 
logue of his goods and chattels at Strawberry Hill ". Pop*. 
Swift died too soon to be able to satirise his mania for collecting— 
which, an object of scorn to the Augustans, was now becominf 
fashionable. 
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imagination was of the most primitive kind and his characters 
were figures of wood. Clara Reeve in The Old English 
Baron (1777) and Ann Radcliffe in The Mysteries of Vdolpho 
(1794) were more successful; and in The Monk (1796) Matthew 
Lewis added notoriety to the usual tale of persecuted heroines 
in mysterious castles by indulging in a more than Stemian 
indecency. Scott had a contempt for most of his “Gothic’' 
predecessors, but at the same time was able to transform the 
species into literature by the greater seriousness of his mind 
and by the circumstances of his birth and upbringing. 

Neither Walpole nor his "Gothic’’ followers knew very 
much about the feudal society they depicted; in England, it 
was too much in the past for anyone but a professional 
historian to comprehend. But feudalism had lingered long 
in Scotland, and Scott was bom just early enough—in 1771— 
to know by personal experience, and by the talcs of his elders, 
some of the virtues of the order that was rapidly passing away 
His first attempt at romantic fiction—written about 1800— 
was in the Walpole vein, but the best of the Waverley Novels 
give us a combination of personal experience and historical 
imagination that is almost comparable to Shakespeare’s. 
It may seem extraordinary that The Castle of Otranto should 
be the parent, not only of The Monk, but of The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian and Old Mortality, but Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy 
was the parent, not only of Titus Andronicus, but of Hamlet 
and King Lear. 

Percy and the Old Ballads 

The last phrase in Walpole’s Preface, quoted in the epigraph 
to this chapter, is reminiscent to a modem reader of Coleridge’s 
words about the Lyrical Ballads in his Biographia Literaria. 
Speaking of his own part in the project, he observed that “'the ^ 
incidents and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural; 
and the excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of 
the affections by the dramatic tmth of such emotions as would 
naturally accompany such situations, supposing them real’’. 

"Drmnatic truth” was the aim of both The Castle of 
Otranto and The Ancient Marirter-, yet the one was almost a 
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complete artistic failure, the other one of the greatest achieve¬ 
ments in English literature. The difference is not attributable 
entirely to the much greater genius of Coleridge. W alpole, 
after all, built his Castle on an e.xtremcly flimsy foundation; 
he knew pretty well what he wanted to do. and his immediate 
success was of course tremendous, but he had little behind 
him save a vague feeling for the mysterious, while behind 
Coleridge was the body of work on the old ballads accom¬ 
plished by eighteenth-century scholars and more important 
—the collections of these ballads themselves The Ancienl 
Mariner is, in fact, one of the ver\' few inodeni examples of 
the old ballad form which can bear comparison with the 
originals. 

The originals belong mostly to the fifteenth century and 
the coUection of them which had most influence on (dleridee 
and Wordsworth, and upon the ninetei'iith-centurv romantic 
movement in general, was that entitled Rebqtu-s 0/ Antient 
English Poetry, published in 17(15 The editor was Thomas 
Percy, a friend of Johnson’s, who became Hishop of Dromore 
in 1782. Though his collection was much the more influential,* 
he was stimulated by the contemporary succe.ss of James 
Maepherson, who had published in 1780 Eragments of Ancient 
Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scotland. 

The controversy over the genuineness of Maepherson s 
epics, Fingal (1762) and Temora (1762-5), claimed to be 
translations from the third-century Gaelic bard Ossian, is 
not of much importance now. .As Maepherson declined to 

• Scott read it first atiout the age of thirteen, c. 1784 Spcaidng 
of the literature be was reading at this periixl. he obsCTves Above 
all, I then first became acquaintwl with Bishop Percy s ReUqaes of 
Ancient Poetry. As I had lieen from infancy devoted to legend^ 
lore of this nature . . it may lie imagined with what delight 

I saw pieces of the same kind which had amused my childhood . . 

I considered as the subject of sober lesearch Nor do I believe I 
ever read a book hall so freciuenlly, or with half the enthusiasm. 
Compare Wordsworth's tnbute. in 1815 ‘'I'or our own couiiirv, its 
poetry has been absolutely redeemed by it I do not think trat there 
18 an able writer in verse of the present day who would ncH be proud 
to acknowledge his obligationa to the Reliqnes, I kntiw that u “ “ 
widi my friends; and, for myself. I am happy on this cKcasion to 
make a public avowal of my own." 
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produce his "originals", though requested to do so by the 
enthusiastic Gray and the sceptical Johnson, the presumption 
is that these epics were original poetry disguised as transla¬ 
tions. They had an immense success, temporary in England, 
more lasting in Europe. Macpherson is a very minor poet, 
but he had been bom in the Highlands and really knew more 
about their poetry than most of his critics. His influence 
upon Percy (and, alas, upon Blake) is more interesting than 
the Ossianic Cult in Europe and the extravagant praise of 
Goethe and Napoleon. Scott ridiculed the epics in The 
Antiquary, and Wordsworth wrote that "from my very child¬ 
hood I have felt the falsehood that pervades the volumes 
imposed upon the world under the name of Ossian”. 

Macpherson is little read now either in England or Scotland, 
though he still retains some of his original reputation in 
France. It might be thought that Percy shares his eclipse, 
since few people to-day have seen a copy of the Reliques. 
But Percy’s influence has, as a matter of fact, been lasting: 
and though modem editions of the original collection are not 
numerous (there is one in Everyman) most of the contents are 
known to everybody through later anthologies. 

Some of them were known to the eighteenth century. 
Addison had written a commentary' upon the famous ballad 
of Chevy Chase, for instance, but he had taken for his text a 
corrupt modem version, whereas Percy was able to print, 
from the manuscripts he had discovered, a version at least as 
old as the reign of Henry VII. The version that Addison 
used, observed Scott, was "a composition bearing only a 
general resemblance to the original—expressing the same 
events and sentiments in much smoother language, and more 
flowing and easy versification; but losing in poetical fir^and 
energy, and in the vigour and pithiness of the expression, a 
great deal more than it has gained in suavity of diction". 
It was. of course, that "vigour and pithiness" which so 
impressed the younger generation, who had grown tired of 
the "gaudiness and inane phraseology”—as Wordsworth was 
to call it—of contemporary poetic language. 
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The earlier collections of D'L'rfey and others, particularly 
the Scottish collections of Watson and Ramsay, would have 
been known to some readers, but the Rcliques contained 
ballads like Sir Patrick Spens, The yul-hrown Maid. The 
Brave Lord Willoughby. Child Waters. The Bailiff's Daughter. 
The King and the Miller of Mansfield. Barbara Allen, and 
Waly Waly, which were certainly not much known at the time 
and may never have regained their former popularity without 
Percy's efforts. And though the modern imitations of the 
old ballads were not to be very successful, we should probably 
not have had, without the influence of Percy's collection, 
either Coleridge's Mariner or Scott's Proud Maistc * 


Chatterton and the " Rowley " Poems 

The tragic figure of Thomas Chatterton must be meiitiomd 
before we conclude this chapter with some discussion of the 
revolution in literary criticism winch accompanied the 
mediaeval revival. 

Chatterton was bom at Bristol in 1752. son of a |X)or 
schoolmaster and grandson of the sexton of the church of 
St Mary Redcliffe. From a child he seems to have been 
fascinated by the past, becoming familiar with the ancient 
documents he found in the muniment room of St Mary s. 
He later composed poems which he claimed as the work of 
Thomas Rowley, an imaginary monk of the fifteenth century, 
and his success in imposing these productions on his Bristol 
friends encouraged him to send specimens to Walpole. 
Walpole, who admitted that he did not understand the 
Saxon language”, was advised by more learned men that 
the specimens were forgeries. So Chatterton was denied the 
assistance that Walpole might have given him. 

fte then turned to modem themes and began contributing 
political articles and satires—one of which. Resignation, we 


• One thing Percy had in common with Walpole was hia 
feeling that hia work might be thought unworthy '''* P“™“ * 
attention. Hia explanation for having "Uatowed 
parcel of old ballads” can be compared with the apology in Walpole s 
original preface 

16 

B L XVIII 
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qiioted in our last chapter—to various periodicals. He went 
to London in 1770, but, despairing of success, poisoned himself 
the same year. His tragic story, and the remarkable quality 
of his youthful work, deeply affected the romantic movement. 
The early Coleridge saw him as one of the pioneers of liberty, 
addressing him in 1794 as a suitable person to share a 
"Pantisocratic" existence on the banks of the Susquehana: 

O Chatterton' that thou wcrt yet alive. 

Sure thou wouldst spread the canvas to the gale, 

And love with us the tinkling team to dnve 
O'er peaceful Freedom's undivided dale . 

Keats inscribed Endymion to his memory and wrote a sonnet 
beginning "O Chatterton! how very sad thy fate!” Words¬ 
worth referred to him in Resolution and Independence as 

the marvellous Boy, 

Tlie sleepless Soul that perished in his pride 

Some of the more extravagant praise given him by con¬ 
temporary critics and their successors cannot bear a moment's 
reflection. Malone considered him "the greatest genius that 
Englandjihas produced since the days of Shakespeare”; 
another critic wrote that "he must rank, as a universal genius, 
above Dryden, and perhaps only second to Shakespeare”; 
a third compared him with Milton; a fourth with Homer. 
And Hazlitt’s judgment—"I cannot find in Chatterton’s 
works anything so extraordinary as the age at which they 
were written ”—was so iU taken by his hearers that he had to 
devote the first part of his next lecture to clarifying his 
position. 

But there is not much doubt that the opinion of Hazlitt* 
is substantially correct. It is the precocity of Chatterton, 
both in the Rowley poems and the political satires, which ^ so 
manorable. His "Mediaeval" pieces may have owed some-' 
thing to the example of Ossian, but he was a better poet than 
Maepherson; there is probably nothing in the Scotsman’s 

• Compare Jofaoaon's remark to Boewell: "Thia ia the moat extra¬ 
ordinary young man that has enconnteted my knowledge. It ia 
woaderial how the whelp haa written inch thiagi." 
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epics so good as the Minstrel's Song, from the Rowky poeifts, 
which opens: 

Of synge untoe my roundelaie, 

0! droppe the brynic trare wythe mee. 

Daunce ne moe atte hallie daic. 

Lycke a rennynge ryvcr bee 
Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys dcathe-bedde. 

A1 under the wylkn\(‘-Uec 

Black hys erjne as the wvntere nyght. 

Whvte hys rode as the sotniner snowc, 

Rodde hys face as the morn\-nfic lyghle 
Cale he lyes ynne the gra\c Ix-lowc 
Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hvs deatlie-beddc. 

A1 under the wyllowe-trec 

The Academic Revolt 

The first critic to expose the Rowley poems was Thomas 
Warton, Professor of Poctrj' at Oxford from 1757 to 1767 and 
from 1785 to his death in 1790 Professor of History and Poet 
Laureate. His verse, like that of all other ciKhteonth-century 
Laureates, is not very interesting; he is remembered as one 
of the leaders of the revolution in literarj’ criticism which 
accompanied the mediaeval revival. 

As early as 1756, his brother Joseph Warton. Headmastia’ 
of Winchester, had startled the orth^ox by placing Spenser 
above Pope;* and Richard Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, in 
his Letters on Chivalry and Romance (1762) had referred to 
Spenser and Milton as “the two greatest of our poets". The 
title of Hurd’s book shows plainly the connection between 
the mediaeval revival and this questioning of the position of 
^Au^stan poetry; and, in fact, the Wartons had come to 

• He had written in dn Essay on the t,emus and Writings oi Pope- 
"We do not, it should seem, sufficiently attend to the diflerence 
there is between a Man of Wit a Man of Sense, and a true Poet, 
Donne and Swift were undoubtedly men of wit, and men of kom, 
but what traces have they of pore poetry? . . . The sublime and ^ the 
pathetic are the two chief nerves of all genuine poesy. »Tuf is tnere 
transcendently Sttblime or pathetic in Pope?" 
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their interest in Spenser and mediaeval literature through 
their appreciation of Gothic architecture, which had been 
fostered by their father, Thomas Warton the elder. Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford in the 'forties. 

As with Walpole and Percy, however, their literary 
revolution was at first rather tentative. It is said that 
Joseph Warton's "heresy” gave so much offence that he did 
not venture to bring out his second volume on Pope till 1782, 
and Hurd added to his statement quoted above the qualifica¬ 
tion: "at least the two which an Enghsh reader is most fond 
to compare with Homer”. It was not until Thomas Warton 
produced his History of English Poetry (1774-81) that the 
revaluation became at all established—though, of course, the 
controversy over Pope continued well into the nineteenth 
century, for instance in the reaction of Byron and Campbell 
to William Bowles’s observation that Pope lacked imagination. 
As a kind of complement to the History, another Oxford man, 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, produced an Essay on the Language and 
Versification of Chaucer and an Introductory Discourse to the 
Canterbury Tales, in which he restored the metrical scheme of 
the poet *rho had been thought by Dryden and Pope to be a 
rough and unlearned genius. Both had admired Chaucer, 
but it was not till now that his full stature began to be 
recognised. 

This academic revolution was as important in its way as 
the more famous poetic revolution of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge in the closing years of the century. The one did not 
altogether follow from the other, but the eventual success of 
what is usually called the Romantic Revival could hardly 
have occurred without some earlier reaction from the Augustan. 
The Wartons were no frivolous mediaevalists; unlike Walpole, 
they really knew something about Gothic architecture, ^d, 
Joseph could see the ridiculous side of the “ Gothic ” cult—for 
instance, in his Epistle from Thomas Heame—as Thomas 
could expose the pseudo-mediaeval language of Chatterton. 
They were friends of Johnson, the last of the classical critics, 
and the foundation of their "heresy" was simply that they 
tO(A a broader view of Engli^ literature. Johnson, we 
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observed, could challenge some of the Augustan assumptions, 
both in literature and life, by the sheer weight of common sense 
and experience; but he was still sufficiently under the 
Augustan influence to write that "The English nation, in the 
time of Shakespeare, was yet struggling to emerge from 
barbarity . . . The public was gross and dark ..." (etc.). 
Thomas Warton was not nearly so great a cntic. but when he 
expressed his belief that the Elizabethan .“Vge was the greatest 
period of our poetry, he was pointing, however vaguely, 
towards the modem view that something valuable was lost at 
the Restoration. 

It was not, of course, in the Wartons to affect this revolu¬ 
tion in taste without some qualifying exceptions. They saw 
the glory of the Elizabethans in Spenser rather than in 
Shakespeare: and their emphasis on the fanciful side of 
Spenser and Milton tended both to obscure other sides of 
these poets and to propagate a dislike of the didactic and the 
witty that was to lead to the Victorian judgment that satire 
was not a proper vehicle for poetry There is actually, of 
course, a good deal of satire in Spenser, as in Chaucer, and the 
didactic was the method of Milton as well as Pope; but the 
concern of the late eighteenth century for sentiment and 
romance was to become eventually Arnold's concern for poetry 
of the soul as distinguished from poetry of the intellect. Only 
those who still agree with Arnold that Gray was an isolated 
poet in an age of prose will regard this development from the 
Wartons’ revolution with entire approval. 



CHAPTER X 


THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 
1776-1804 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaveni 

WoRDswoKTH The Prelude 

The Return to Politics 

As far as literature is concerned, the mid-eighteenth 
century, we observed, was a tranquil period between two 
ages when writers divided themselves into opposing pohtical 
groups. We know that Johnson and Fielding opposed 
Walpole, and that later Wilkes and Churchill were among the 
principal opponents of George Ill's personal government, the 
government of "the King’s friends", as it was called. But 
from the point of view of literature, these events are very 
much in the background, though they did lead in some degree 
to the succeeding Age of Revolution, when once again, as in 
the Augustan Age, some of the most representative writers 
of the time found themselves in opposing political camps. 

We say "political", because of the events which give their 
name to the period; but it might be held, with a good deal of 
truth, that it was the mid-eighteenth century which was the 
period of politics, pure and simple, while the ages coming 
before and after were periods of fundamental change, when 
politics were only one aspect of the revolutions going forward. 
The periods, in fact, when literature is most connected with 
politics are those when politics are much more than a ^ro-. 
fessional interest, when men find it difficult not to be on one 
ade or the other. When we recall that even Pope and Blake 
took more than a superficial interest in the politics of their 
time, we begin to understand that "politics" in such ages of 
fundamental change cover a multitude of things which are 
not normally political. We have seen bow close was the 
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connection between politics and religion in the Augustan Age; 
at the end of the century, we find as close a relation between 
political events and that slow revolution in English society 
which was the result of new methods in agriculture and 
industry. 

It was thus an Age of Revolution m several different wa}^, 
which nevertheless came to be connected. The effect on 
England of the American Revolution of 1776, and the French 
Revolution of 1789, was as profound as had been the effect 
on America and France of the EngUsh Revolution of 1688. 
We cannot say altogether that the American and French 
Revolutions were the result of the English, for many other 
causes contributed; but the political philosophy of Locke 
was behind that of Jefferson and Mirabeau, and the less 
admirable side of the English Revolution, the overwhelming 
power given to the ncher classes, came to be seen as a positive 
evil when the domestic revolutions in agnculture and industry 
further separated one class from another. It was natural 
that Englishmen like Godwin and the young Wordsworth 
should see in the democratic aspirations of .America and France 
an example which might relieve their own country of the 
injustice and corruption they saw around them. Their 
optimism in regard to France was similar to that of Voltaire 
and Montesquieu in regard to England; and both were 
inclined to forget the differences which separated England 
from the Continent. The very fact that the English Revolu¬ 
tion had been bloodless, while the French Revolution developed 
from constitutional debates into the Reign of Terror, proves 
how false was the reasoning that, on the one hand, prophesied 
a peaceful shift of power in France, and, on the other, a violent 
revolution in England. Gibbon and Burke saw the likelihood 
of*a Napoleon arising, but neither the Conservative fear of a 
violent revolution at home nor the Radical hope of a demo¬ 
cratic government in France was destined to be realised. 
Only a few observers like Cobbett were shrewd enough to 
see that the English people would never follow the French, 
that France and Engla^ would work out their different 
problems by very different ways. 
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"Conservative" and "Radical” are new terras for this 
bogle, and, in fact, they only came into common use during 
the nineteenth century. Disraeli may be said to have founded 
the modem Conservative party, but the impulse that leads 
many Conservatives to-day to Icmk back to Burke as their 
real ancestor has much justification. Burke was a Whig, 
prominent in the opposition to George Ill's American policy, 
who became more and more conservative under the stress of 
events in France and England. The Radicals were not at 
this time a parliamentary party at all, though Fox, Sheridan, 
and a small group of "New Whigs”, who opposed Pitt's 
policy of intervention in France—which Burke and the "Old 
Whigs" supported—were perhaps among the ancestors of 
the "Left Wing" of the Liberal party who were not satisfied 
with the Reform Bill of 1832. In the late eighteenth century, 
"radical" was simply the loose name given to any sympathiser 
with the original aims of the French Revolution, or, indeed, 
to any advocate of parliamentary reform at home. Naturally, 
the name covered a good many people of widely differing 
beliefs, including a fair proportion of cranks, but the main 
tradition of Radicalism was eventually seen to be that of Paine 
and Cobbett. To understand the political struggle in England 
at the close of the century, it is best, perhaps, to concentrate 
on Burke and Paine, who not only wrote the two most widely- 
read political works of their time but who were representative 
of the merits and shortcomings of each side. 

Burke and the French Revolution 

We have already come across the name of Edmund Burke 
in our discussion of the Johnson circle and in our mentioning 
of him as the statesman to whom Crabbe turned in his distress. 
He was among the few original members of the Literary Club 
who survived to the period of the French Revolution, being at 
the time of the fall of the Bastille about sixty years old. 

The exact date of his birth is uncertain—probably 1729— 
but we know that he was bom ig Dublin and was a contem¬ 
porary of Goldsmith at Trinity College. Though he took up 
his father's profession of law. his main interests lay in literature 
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and politics. In 1756 he published an ironical reply to the 
philosophy of Bolingbroke called A Vindtcation 0/ Natural 
Society, and also an essay on aesthetics, A Philosophic Enquiry 
into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, which 
had a great influence on German thought. Three years later 
he began to edit for Dodsley an Annual Register of current 
events, the series of which was continued till 1788. 

He was first elected to Parliament in 17(15, at once making 
a name for himself by two speeches defending the rights of 
the American colonists. He became the leading spirit m the 
Whig Opposition, fighting for tlie freedom of the Commons 
against the interests of "the King's fnends" and no less 
vigorously supporting the freedom of the Americans against 
the government’s policy of taxation. His Thoughts on the 
Causes of the Present Discontents (1770), a pamphlet defending 
the principles of the English Revolution against both the 
personal government of the King and what seemed to him 
the equally unconstitutional behaviour of the Radicals, was 
followed by the two famous speeches on American policy 
during the cntical years 1774-5. There is no doubt that had 
his views on America been supported by the House, the 
conflict would either have been avoided altogether or quickly 
come to an honourable peace. But he was without power, 
and the American Declaration of Independence in 1776 put 
an end to any compromise 

The difference between Burke’s views on America (and on 
Ireland) and his views on the French Revolution has led to hU 
being accused of inconsistency. But he considered himself 
entirely consistent, and it seemed natural to him to defend 
the English constitution against what he conceived to be the 
revolutionary policy of the Radicals, as he had defended the 
En^ish tradition of freedom against George III. He was 
’perhaps more interested in the effects of the French Revolution 
on England than in the Revolution itself, and in fact his 
Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790) was provoked by 
a sermon by a Unitarian minister named Richard Price. 

Price was a member of a mainly Dissenting body called 
the Revolution Society, a body existing to commemorate the 
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English Revolution of 1688. Its president was Earl Stanhope, 
and its leading philosopher the great chemist and preacher 
Dr Priestley. Burke had, of course, his own conception of the 
English Revolution, and though he was very much out in his 
supposition that Price wanted another, and a violent, revolu¬ 
tion in England,* he had no difficulty in showing that some of 
Price’s remarks upon the 1688 Revolution were false and that 
the Society were confusing that constitution with the events 
of the Puritan Rebellion and with the contemporary revolution 
in France; 

These gentlemen [he pointed out] in all their 
reasonings on the Revolution of 1688, have a Revolution 
which happened in England about forty years before, 
and the late French Revolution, so much before their 
eyes, and in theii hearts, that they are constantly con* 
founding all the three together. It is necessary that we 
^ould separate what they confound 

Burke proceeded to do so, at great length and with 
judicial thoroughness; but it was not his constitutional 
arguments that made his book so influential, it was the 
evolution of the French Revolution from aspiring democracy 
to actual tyranny. Burke came to be revered as a prophet, 
because the way events actually went in France justified his 
pessimism and seemed also to justify his criticism of Price 
and the Revolution Society, But his pretence that England 
was in no need of radical reform may have deceived himself, 
but could hardly deceive those who were aware of the abuses 
that had been calling for reform for many years. His ingenious 
remarks upon parliamentary representation, for instance, 
could hardly convince those Englishmen who were ashamed 
of the existence of "pocket boroughs"—that is, a seat in 
Parliament owned by a noble family—when industrial centres 
like Birmingham and Manchester were without representation 

* Price had, io fact, written that one of the distinctive features 
of this country was “being in possession of the forms of an excellent 
constitution of government, any changes or improvements necessary 
to correct abuses and to give perfect liberty may be grafted upon 
them without tumult or danger"—a statenunt proved true by the 
Reform Bill of rSyi and by many later measures. 
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at all. The peqsetuation of “pocket boroughs” and "rotten 
boroughs”—such as that of Old Sanim, whose non-existent 
voting population returned two members—could not be 
justified by Burke’s airy talk about the benefits of the English 
constitution, any more than his defence of the established 
Church could defend such evils as “pocket benefices” (where 
there was neither church nor congregation, but nevertheless 
a substantial income for the parson) and the glaring contrast 
between hard-working rectors, “passing rich with forty 
poimds a year”, and bishops like Watson of I.landaff, who 
lived almost all his Ufc in Westmorland, yet held a chair of 
divinity at Cambridge and no less than fourteen livings in 
Huntingdonshire, Leicestershire, and Shropshire. If Burke 
was a more accurate prophet than Price over the outcome of 
the French Revolution, none the less by his rigid conservatism 
in this influential book he was one of the reasons—the chief 
of which was the war with France—why reform in England 
was put off for thirty or forty years. 

Paine and the Radicals 

Burke’s Reflections provoked several answers, among them 
A Vindication of the Rights of Men by Mary Wollstonecraft, 
later the wife of Godwin, and Vindiciae GaUicae by the UTiig 
historian, James Mackintosh. After the Reign of Terror, 
Mackintosh changed his views and his apparent “apostasy" 
was the subject of an epigram by Lamb, as that of Southey, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth provoked the irony of Byron. 
No real apostasy, of course, existed; even more than with the 
Russian Revolution in recent years, there was a vast difference 
between supporting the original democratic aspirations and 
in defending the tyranny that followed. Few Englishmen, 
,in fact, did defend the Terror, certainly not the veteran 
reformer Thomas Paine, who was to suSer under it, and whose 
reply to Burke, The Rights of Man, was even more widely 
r^d than the Reflections. 

Tom Paine, as he is usually called, had one of the most 
extraordinary careers in our literary or political history. 
Bom in 1737, the son of a Norfolk stay-maker, he was largdy 
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self-educated, though he acknowledged he owed much 
throughout his life to the moral instruction of his Quaker 
parents. After a short period as sailor on a privateer, he 
settled in London in his father’s trade, studying in the 
evenings. His early hfe was one of almost continuous failure, 
and at the age of thirty-seven, despairing of finding a suitable 
position in England—he had tried teaching and tobacco- 
manufacture, and had spent some years as an exciseman—he 
emigrated to Pennsylvania, with a letter of recommendation 
from Benjamin Franklin, then in London as the colony’s agent. 

He settled in Philadelphia, and became editor of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine. His articles in this paper aroused 
great interest, his attacks on negro slavery leading to the first 
Anti-Slavery Society to be founded in Amenca But this 
agitation was destined to influence the future rather than the 
present, the interests of most Americans at this time being 
taken up with the approaching break with England. 

Though so recent an arrival. Paine immediately identified 
himself with the colonists’ cause, his pamphlet Common-Sense 
(1776) having a huge circulation and being among the chief 
reasons for the American determination for absolute indepen¬ 
dence. He joined Washington’s army as a private, writing at 
evening, by the light of camp fires, the series of pamphlets 
later publi^cd under the title of The American Crisis. After¬ 
wards he became Foreign Secretary to Congress, and the state 
of New York rewarded his services by granting him a small 
property. But he declined to settle down to an inactive life, 
and in 1787 returned to England to begin the second stage in 
his pubhc career.* 

in England, he soon became prominent among the men of 
reform, among such Radicals as Godwin, Holcroft, Home 
Tooke, and Major Cartwright. He became a member »f a 
club called the London Corresponding Society, which had been’ 

* Hif motive was {»rtly personal, ior he wished to pursue his 
researches into applied science He became the inventor of many 
BMcluuiical appliances and was the constructor of the first iron bridge, 
tnade at W^rmouth aiter his designs. His combination of mechanical 
with titeiary and political ability makes him one of the most versatile 
men of the age. 
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founded by a shoemaker Thomas Hardy and which numbered 
some 30,000 members, mostly tradesmen, mechanics, and 
shopkeepers. His name was known in Europe as much as in 
England, and on the Fall of the Bastille in 1789 the key was 
presented to him as a present from a free France to a free 
America, He was, in fact, the one link between the two 
revolutions, and when Burke published his Rcficclums it was 
natural that Paine should attempt a reply. 

The reply. The Rights of Man, published in two parts 
during 1791-2, was as well written as the provocation. We 
have observed that Burke considered himself (jiiite consistent 
in his different attitudes to the two revolutions, and Paine 
can be judged equally consistent when he followed his agitation 
for entire independence for Amenca by reminding Burke of 
the many things he had forgotten at home 

When, in countries that are caUotl civilised, wc hcf 
ape going to the workhouse and youth going to the 
gallows, something must he wrong in the system of 
Government It would seem, hv the exterior appear¬ 
ances of such countries, that all was happiness, but 
there lies hidden from the eye of common observation, a 
mass of wretchedness that has scarcely any other chante 
than to expire in poverty or infamy Its entrance into 
life IS marked with the presage of its fate, and until this 
IS remedied, it is in vain to punish 

Civil Government does not consist in executions, but 
in making that provision for the instruction of youth 
and the support of age, as to exclude as much as possible 
profligacy from the one and despair from the other 

There is no doubt that Paine convicted Burke of certain 
disingenuities, as Burke had convicted Price of certain falsities 
of fact. The argument of the RefUctions had been too legal 
altogether; Paine was able to point to the injustices that 
‘actually existed behind " the extenor appearances”, injustices 
that had eventually led to violent revolution in France and 
which could lead to another "glorious revolution " in England. 
The history of reform in Victorian England was to be the 
justification of his arguments, as Burke was more immediately 
justified by the outcome of the French Revolution. 
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Both books had enormous influence on the literatnre and 
social struggles of the future. Some of the talk of the 
reformers had, indeed, been full of wind; and Burke was able 
to remind his readers that tradition was a living thing, to be 
tampered with at a country's peril. To his influence we owe 
much of the wisdom of Scott and the later Coleridge, and 
probably, too, some of the more conservative ideas in the 
later reformers themselves. Paine’s influence is as clearly 
traceable in the original Chartists and in the V'ictorian 
reformers and trade-unionists. It did not produce so much 
literature, but was behind most of the social struggles from 
1815 onward. A combination of the wisdom of Burke and 
Paine may be said to have prevented a violent revolution in 
England, as the folly of each produced the figures of the 
hardened reactionary on the one hand and the woolly idealist 
on the other. 

The immediate fortunes of the two books were as different 
as their arguments. Burke received the gratitude of all the 
crowned heads of Europe; Paine's book was denounced by 
the government and booksellers prosecuted for selling it. 
Despite this, it sold enough copies to make a thousand pounds 
for the author—who, with typical disinterestedness, gave the 
whole sum to the Corresponding Society. (As he had earlier 

S ven the profits of ComnuM-Sense to Washington’s army.) 

11792 Pitt accepted Burke’s opinion that the author should 
he tried for high treason; but, acting on a prophetic hint 
from his friend William Blake, Paine escaped across the 
Channel and was condemned to death in his absence. 

This was part of "the English Terror” which events in 
France and the influence of Burke's book had imposed upon 
the country. Radicals were imprisoned or transported to 
Botany Bay for having The Rights of Man in their possession, 
and in 1794 the Habeas Corpus Act, which had safeguarded" 
suspected persons from being detained in prison without trial, 
was repealed by Parliament. The same year Hardy. Home 
Tooke, Holcroft, and others were arrested for an alleged plot 
to overthrow the government—an absurd charge which 
Godwin attacked in one of the most powerful political 
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pampWets ever written. " An association for Parliamentary 
reform,” he wrote, "may desert its object and become guilty 
of High Treason. Tnie; so may a card club, a bench of 
justice, or even a Cabinet Council." The nation, of course, 
from 1792 to 1815, with a short interv'al in 1802-3, "as at war 
with France, radical opinions being often regarded as treason¬ 
able in themselves. With the rise of Napoleon, most 
democratic hof)es for France were destroyed; Wordsworth 
and many others recanted their earlier opinions when Napoleon 
invaded Switzerland in 1798. and when the victorious general 
was made Emperor of France in 1804 the Age of Revolution in 
England was virtually at an end. 

Meanwhile Paine had arrived at Calais to find himself 
elected its deputy to the National Convention in Paris. He 
became prominent in urging the abolition of the monarchy, but 
when he urged with equal conviction that the King's life 
should be spared, he was imprisoned for a year while the 
execution of the King was proceeded with and only by a lucky 
chance escaped the guillotine himself. 

While in prison he began The Age of Reason, which was 
published in 1793. No book of his has been more reviled, 
particularly by those who have never read it. In England 
it was burned by the common hangman,* and America proved 
herself so ungrateful for his former services that his last yean 
in retirement there were embittered by petty persecution. 
The tradition lasted as long as the present century, when an 
American President referred to him as " a dirty tittle Atheist ”. 
If the President had condescended to open the book he con¬ 
demned, he would have discovered it to be a defence of 
Deism—the creed of Franklin and Jefferson—against bott 

• The connection between radical opinions in politics and in 
rali^on had led to a remarkable change in the religious outlook of the 
* governing classes. The old aristocratic scepticism was either recanted 
or covered op, the Methodists were encouraged instead of vilified, and 
every opportunity was taken to impress upon the public that reform 
in politira meant atheism in religion. This came to have a good side, 
when the Church of England in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century correctsd its outstanding abuses, and when the Methodist 
influence on the Trade Unions stood for moderation in place of vio¬ 
lence, bnt in the time of Paine it eras little else but hypocrisy. 
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atheism and orthodox Christianity. It was originally written, 
in fact, to counteract the atheist tendencies in the Jacobins. 
Some of Paine's arguments against orthodoxy are now so widely 
accepted that they form part of the reasoning of modernist 
bishops; but at the time, of course, they were received with 
horror and books were written in defence of the orthodox 
position. The most famous of these was A Vtew of the 
Evidences of Christianity (1794) by William Paley, an arch¬ 
deacon who was also a mathematician, and whose power of 
marshalling his arguments clearly and concisely led to his 
book being considered by the orthodox the perfect answer, 
not only to Paine, but to Hume and Gibbon 

Godwin and the " Anti-Jacobin " 

Among the committee which undertook the publication of 
The Rights of Man were the philosopher William Godwin and 
the dramatist and novelist Thomas Holcroft. Godwin’s own 
Political Justice only escaped the fate of Paine's book because 
Pitt considered that a work published at three guineas could 
not do much harm among those who had not three shillings to 
spare. He forgot the existence of working-men's clubs, which 
bought the book by subscnption; and. more important, he 
forgot that it was the middle classes who were running the 
revolution in France and who were also in England the chief 
public for revolutionary philosophy. The immediate effect 
of Godwin’s book has been well described by Hazlitt; “No 
work in our time gave such a blow to the philosophical mind 
of the country as the celebrated Enquiry concerning Political 
Justice. Tom Paine was considered for the time as a Tom Fool 
him, Paley an old woman, Edmund Burke a flashy sophist. 
Tmth. moral truth, it was supposed, had here taken up its 
abode; and these were the oracles of thought’’. <■ 

The early life of Godwin had been almost as obscure as* 
that of Paine. Bom in 1756, the son of a Calvinist minister, 
he was educated at the Dissenting Academy of Hoxton and 
became himself a minister for some years before taking to 
literature as a profession. He met Holcroft in 1786, and from 
the first the two men influenced each other greatly. The older 
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man had risen from stable-boy and cobbler to become a 
successful dramatist, so was in himself an embodiment of the 
force of the human will in adverse circumstances that was to 
become a chief article in the Godwinian philosophy. They 
were well matched, the one having as wide an experience in 
life as the other in books, and at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution both were among the leaders of the English 
sympathisers. 

It was in 1791 that Godwin began to write his Political 
Justice, which was not completed and published till 1793. 
His starting-point was that “the happiness of the human 
species is the most desirable object of human science to 
promote”. Only by introducing universal political justice 
can that happiness be the common lot; and only by the 
abandonment of government, which jierpetuates injustice and 
inequality, can universal justice be attained. Thus baldly 
summarised, the argument seems more foolish than it really 
is, the book being in fact a curious mixture of genuine insight 
and logical absurdity. No more than Swift—whose coldly 
noble Houyhnhnms are similar to the ideal man of Political 
Justice —could Godwin resist following a line of thought to 
Its ultimate, if wildly impracticable, conclusion. This strained 
logic may not matter in a satirist, but in a philosopher it leads 
to confused thinking among his disciples and to easy rejoinder 
among his opponents. For instance, Godwin’s seeming denial 
of the xurtue of gratitude—actually a belief in the siifieriority 
of universal benevolence to private affection—made him the 
butt of common-sense Tory critics, such as those in the Anti- 
Jacobin Review. 

This pajjer, founded in 1797 by George Canning ana 
George Ellis, and edited by William Gifford, was for some y^rs 
an effective counterblast to the revolutionary literature of Paine 
«md Godwin, of the early Coleridge and Southey. Its attack on 
the Godwinian philosophy, entitled Dialogue in the Shades, 
appeared in 1799; the following passage is characteristic: 

NEODiOACrt's; Family attachments we regard as silly, 
and even criminal when they tend to bias^ our 
opinions; and as to promises, our roaster has written 

>7 
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a lofig chapter to prove that they are great evils, and 
are only to be observed when we find it convenient. 

Lucun' Did it never occur to you that this system 
might produce more evil than good in the world? and 
that you have been recommending a plan, which, 
instead of perfecting man, and improving society, 
must be destructive of every estimable quality in his 
breast, and must drive him again into savage soli¬ 
tude? . . But. come, that we may part in good 

humour, I will treat you with a sentiment which I 
derive from a dear fnend of Swift. "We are for a 
just partition of the world, for every man has a 
right to enjoy life . A covetous fellow, like a 
jackdaw, steals what he was never made to enjoy, 
for the sake of hiding it These are the robbers of 
mankind, for money was made for the free-hearted 
and generous: and where is the injury of taking from 
another what he has not the heart to make use of?" 

What is your opinion of this? 

Neodidactus. It IS admirably expressed in the true 
spirit of our philosophy and of impartial justice 
Indeed, our master has said something very like it. 

Pray, in what divine work is this great truth to be 
found? 

Li’Cian: In the Beggar's Opera, it expresses the senti¬ 
ments of a gang of highwaymen, an institution which 
approaches nearer to your idea of perfect society 
than any other with which I am acquainted.* 

Godwin produced a second edition of his book in 1796 and 
a third in 1799, and it is interesting to observe how he gradually 


• Who wrote this Duxlog^e is not precisely known. It may have 
been Canning, the future Prime Minister; or the ex-shoemaker's- 
ap^ntice Gifford, who had efiectively satirised the "Della Cruscan" 
e^ool of poetasters in The Bavuid (179^) and m,-zs to be the^ first 
editor of tne Quarterly Review; or Ellis, s^olar in early poetry an^ 
friend of Scott, who had formerly been a Whig and collaborated in 
The Rolitad. a skit on the "King’s friends"; or lastly, the future 
diplomatist J. H. Frere, who wrote The Jjyves of the Triangles, a 
parody of unsmus Darwin's Loves of the Plants, and collaborated 
with Cannins in another of the Antt-Jaeolnn's most witty productions. 
The Needy Knife-gnuder, a parody of Southey. In its combination 
of political and Utemiy criticism, the AnU-Jacobm did some useful 
service in the cause of xose a^unst Sensit^ty. 
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toned down some of his earlier statements, while still keeping 
his leading ideas. Thus, the attack on marriage and family 
affection was much modified after the experience of his own 
happy union with Mary WoUstonecraft. He had met her in 
1796, had lived with her at first without benefit of clergy— 
according to their rigid principles—and then had married her 
in 1797, for the sake of their coming child. But she did not 
long survive the birth of her daughter Mary, the future wife 
of Shelley. Godwin's brief happiness with her, and his sorrow 
at her early death, had a great influence upon his mind. Not 
only in the later editions of Poliheat Justice, but in his later 
work in general, we see a warmer Godwin than the original 
"Houyhnhnm" philosopher 

Some of this later work was in fiction. The fame which 
Political Justice had brought him had led to a desire to propa¬ 
gate his beliefs in more immediately attractive form. His 
friend Holcroft had written his most successful moral melo¬ 
drama, The Road to Ruin, m 1792, and two "novels with a 
purpose", Anna St Ives and Hugh Trevor. Things as they 
are; or The Adventures ojCaleb Williams (1794) was Godwin's 
first attempt in the same field, and it proved much the best 
of the “revolutionary novels", superior to Holcroft's and 
Mrs Inchbald's as well as to his own later fiction. The only 
novel of the same period and class which can be compared 
with it, in power and sincerity, is Hermsprong: or Man as he 
IS not (1796) by a paper-maker, Robert Bage, whose work has 
been praised by Scott. 

St Leon (1799) is the next best of Godwin’s novels. It was 
followed by Fleetwood and Mandeville: A Tale of the Seven¬ 
teenth Century. More important were his "Reflections on 
Education” called The Enquirer (1797) and the memoir of his 
wife (1798). Mary Wollstonecraft’s chief work had been her 
pioneer Vindication of the Rights of Woman (1792). and 
Godwin's volume of reminiscences was called Memoirs of 
the Author of the Rights of Woman. It was attacked by the 
Anti-Jacobin in a satire The Vision of Liberty, in which the 
freedom of women, and the relationship of Godwin and his 
wife, were made the subject of coarse allusions. 
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New Paths in Philosophy 

Two important events occurred in the year 1776; the 
American colonists declared their legal independence of 
Britain, and in his first published work, the Fragment on 
Government, Jeremy Bentham declared his legal independence 
of Blackstonc. 

Two other important events occurred in 1789: the French 
Revolution broke out, and in his Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation Bentham expressed the essence of 
the Utilitarian philosophy, that the object of all legislation 
should be "the greatest happiness of the greatest number”. 

At first glance, it seems absurd to compare the philosophical 
conclusions of an unworldly recluse with two of the greatest 
events in modem history. Yet the effect of these political 
revolutions on England was more immediate than lasting, 
while Bentham's "revolution" was behind nearly all the 
legislative reforms of the early Victorian Age. That his 
doctrine of laissez-faire was mainly responsible for the 
opposition to other needed reforms, notably the Factory .Acts, 
is also true, as is the fact that behind the detested new Poor 
Law of 1834 lurked that deficiency of imagination which 
Dickens was to criticise in his disciples. Both for good and 
evil, his influence was as long-lasting as it was wide-reaching 
and made itself felt on generations of Englishmen to whom 
the revolutions in America and France were just items in a 
history book. 

As Adam Smith had held in his Wealth of Nations (1776) 
that every trader was the best judge of his own profit, so 
Bentham held that every man was the best judge of his own 
happiness. He had no truck with the Godwinian theory of 
"natural rights". Rights, he insisted, are created by law; 
“Natural rights is simple nonsense: natural and impresetip- 
tible rights, rhetorical nonsense—nonsense upon stilts". He* 
proceeded to attack all laws interfering with the free expression 
of religious belief or political opinion; he advocated the 
legalising of trade unions, the abolition of savage punishments, 
the leiorm tfl the Parliamentary franchise. In his very first 
book, he boldly criticised the Commentaries on the Lmes of 
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England (1765-9) of Sir William Blackstone, volumes then 
regarded almost as sacrosanct as the laws they learnedly 
defended. In his next book, he took over from Priestley the 
famous saying, " the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
is the measure of right and wrong " and gave it currency as 
the criterion of a whole doctrine of thought and practice. 
Even more than Godwin, he was behind the Reform Bill of 
1832, though none of his works had the popular success of 
Political Justice. His influence was on statesmen and 
legislators rather than on poets; also to some extent on the 
farmers and landlords of the agricultural revolution. Some 
of his articles appeared in .Arthur Young's Annals of Agricul¬ 
ture, founded in 1784 as an organ to promote the new methods 
of farming. 

Another philosopher to have an extended influence—and 
whose theories have cropped up again in the post-war world— 
was T. R. Malthus, a clergyman who wrote a reply to Godwin's 
Political Justice entitled An Essay on the Principle of Popula¬ 
tion as it affects the future improvements of society. The first 
edition (1798) was followed by a storm of controversy among 
the followers and opponents of Godwin; Malthus pondered 
the matter further, and produced a second edition, replying 
to his critics, in 1803, The controversy continued into the 
Victorian Age, Malthus being one of the inspirers of Darwin's 
theory of Evolution. The Darwinian phrase, " the struggle for 
existence ", was actually part of Malthus’s original argument. 

He maintained, to put it briefly, that Godwin's doctrine 
of the perfectibility of man had overlooked a very important 
consideration: namely, that in the natural course of events 
population would expand beyond the means of subsistence, 
and the inevitable result would be inequality and misery. 

^ Evtry species, including man, he pointed out, increases in 
geometrical ratio, for the same reason that everyone has 
two parents, four grandparents, and so on; but the production 
of food can increase only in arithmetical ratio. To-day. when 
the rapid increase of the world's population—even after two 
world wars—contrasts alarmingly with its dwtodling food- 
supply, and threatens to upset the degree of Godwinian 
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periection to which we have laboriously attained, thinkers are 
turning back to Malthus, if not agreeing with all his con¬ 
clusions. At the time, he was chiefly valuable in putting some 
needed caution in the more extravagant visions of human 
perfectibility. As Burke sounded a note of conservatism 
among the political philosophers, so Malthus among the 
philosophers of social progress. 

Cobbett and the Domestic Revolution 

The Malthusian doctrine was once ridiculed by William 
Cobbett in a farce that was played to a delighted country 
audience. But we do not commonly think of him among the 
philosophical controversies of the age; rather do we regard it 
as a relief to turn from the men of books to the man who was 
as much a practical farmer as a political pamphleteer, the 
man whom we immediately think of when anyone mentions 
the time of transition between the agricultural age and the 
industrial—that revolution in the domestic affairs of England 
that was ultimately so much more important than any 
political revolution. 

The two, of course, were connected; and Cobbett is the 
main link. We feel with him, despite his greater genius, that 
we are face to face with what the ordinary man, particularly 
the ordinary countryman, was actually thinking during this 
time of social change. The theories of Godwin and Malthus, 
of Smith and Bentham, even of Paine, seem at some points 
irrelevant to the practical issues; Cobbett held no theories at 
all, and throughout his stormy career had always the virtues— 
and the limitations —of the common-sense approach. 

He was bom in 1762 at Famham in Surrey, the son of a 
small fanner and innkeeper. "With respect to my ancestors,” 
he tells us, " I shall go no further back than my grandfather, 
and for this very plain reason, that I never talk of any prior' 
to him. He was a day-labourer, and I have heard my father 
say that he worked for one farmer from the day of his marriage 
to that of his death, upwards of forty years." 

This passage is important in the light of some/.inodem 
theories about Cobbett. He has been called "Has last 
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spokesman of the old peasantry"—a statement which is 
evidently true in some respects, but not in the meaning that 
has often been given it. His grandfather was not a "peasant" 
in the sense of a countryman owning his own bit of land; he 
was in the class of hired labourer which is often thought to be 
solely the product of the agricultural revolution. The truth 
is that there were peasants and hired labourers existing side 
by side in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
The new methods of farming and the renewed policy of 
enclosing land and taking in commons—what we call for 
brevity "the agricultural revolution” of the mid-eighteenth 
century onwards—led to a gradual decline m the number of 
peasants and a corresponding increase in the number of hired 
labourers and in the number of countrymen who left the land 
altogether to work in the new centres of industrial develop¬ 
ment. It was a complicated process, not easily dealt with in 
a brief discussion. Some people, such as the Cobbctt family, 
went against the general current, becoming small indejiendent 
farmers, like Cobbett’s father and eventually himself, where 
the grandfather had been a labourer, working for someone 
else. But the general current, particularly as the eighteenth 
century gave way to the nineteenth, was certainly ui the 
other direction. 

What Cobbett goes on to say about his happy, though hard, 
life on his father’s farm—" I do not remember the time when 
I did not earn my living . . ."—is also very important in our 
understanding of these complex issues. Goldsmith, we saw, 
put back the time of rural prosperity to the period of his 
childhood, and maintained that the time of rural decline was 
about mid-century onwards—the very time that Cobbett 
looked back upon as the ideal state from which the country 
bad since fallen! How do we account for this discrepancy, 
other than by saying that conditions varied in different parts 
of the countryside? Something must be laid at the door of 
the simplifying memory. It is common for people of middle- 
age and over to look back upon their childhood as a period of 
prosperity; and, indeed, a most instructive anthology could 
be capopSed from English literature of writers lamenting the 
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vanished glories of the past, ail through the ages. The 
anthology would be best done backwards, each writer glori¬ 
fying the time of his predecessor's despair. 

But this, course, is not the whole story. There was as 
certainly an agricultural revolution as an industrial; and 
both the increase of population, which worried Malthus, and 
the development of mechanical invention, which worried 
Cobbett, were essential features of each. The growing 
propulation had to be fed, and the new methods of farming 
increased the total yield. The development of mechanical 
invention was only part of the scientific progress which halted 
the death-rate, increased the chances of maturity, and made 
possible both the agricultural revolution, which was dependent 
on the new scientific methods, and the industrial revolution, 
which was dependent on the rapid growth of labour. Thus, 
all these developments were bound up with one another, and 
it was natural that the total social change should wear a 
diflerent asi>ect according to the pomt of view taken up. 

It is only the first part of Cobbett's life that concerns us 
here, for the time of his greatest work, when he became the 
spokesmen of the industrial workers as well as the villagers, 
was after 1S15. He as truly spans the two centuries as he is 
in himself the link between the two domestic revolutions and 
between the domestic revolution as a whole and the political 
revolution. He is as representative a figure as Johnson, 
though compared with his predecessor his place in literature 
is not high. 

He spent much of his early life in America, after enlisting 
in the army in 1784, He saw service in Canada, and rose to 
the rank of sergeant-major. Characteristically, he obtained 
bis discharge in order to expose financial corruption among his 
superior officers, and had to escape to France from the oon- 
sequences of his interference with what were then regarded 
as the legitimate spoils of the army. Thence he emigrated 
to the newly-born United States, where he settled—like Paine— 
in Philadelphia, and took up Paine’s trade of pamphleteering, 
though on the other side. For Cobbett at this time was 
violentiy Tory, and was being encouragied by the ^iglish 
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government to defend their cause against the ideas of (he 
French republicans as these showed themselves in America. 
Philadelphia was then the capital of the States, and it was 
strongly pro-French. Cobbett did not soothe the feelings 
of the inhabitants by writing pamphlets, under the name of 
"Peter Porcupine", defending the English and abusing the 
Francophiles. Philadelphia soon became too hot to hold 
him, and he returned to England in 1800 to be welcomed with 
open arms by the government as a stick to beat the Radicals. 

How that stick broke in the government's hands—or 
descended upon the government’s head—is one of the strangest 
ironies in political history-. Cobbett's Weekly Political Register 
started in 1802 with government backing, but as early as 
1804 it began to change its tunc, as the editor gradually 
changed from the Tory position to the Radical. For the next 
thirty years, Cobbett was proclaiming, with as much fearless¬ 
ness as he had shown in America, that the English nation 
was being ruined by the politicians and the profiteers. He 
became converted to some of the ideas of Paine, whom he had 
formerly abused, and till the Reform Government came into 
office in 1832—he was elected member for Oldham—was the 
leading Radical journalist in the country. He died in 1835, 
carrying on his Register to the end. 

He acknowledged Swift as the first master of his style; 
and though he has little of the irony of GuUiver, the "proper 
words in proper places”, which was Swift's description of the 
Augustan plain style, is as accurate a desenption of the style 
of Rural Rides and the Register. It was not the only style 
practised during the eighteenth century, but it was the most 
prominent, and it is fitting that we should conclude oar 
discussion of the last prose writer in this book by a reminder 
of .one of the first. Cobbett's views would have seemed 
strange to Swift, but there is a link between the two writers 
deeper than politics. Both were men of mixed motives, but 
equally both were fearless in their denunciation of social 
abuses. Gulliver would have been beyond Cobbett’s powers, 
in Swift's position, but we can well imagine him writing The 
Conduct of the Attim or the Drapier's Letters. 
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"Lest my works should be thought below criticism, 
or meet with a critic who, perhaps, will not look on 
then with so candid and favourable an eye; I am deter¬ 
mined to criticise them myself." 

Burns. Scrap Book 

* "I am more famed in Heaven for my works than I 
could well conceive. In ray brain are studies and 
chambers hlled with books and pictures of old, which 
I wrote and painted in ages of eternity before roy mortal 
life; and those works arc the delight and study of 
archangels. Why, then, should I be anxious about the 
riches or fame of mortality^" 

Blake Letter to Flaxman 


The End of the Eighteenth Century 

The relation of Cobbett to Swift, which we observed at 
the close of the last chapter, gives an impression of a distinct 
eighteenth-century form of prose, lasting from the time of 
the Augustans to what we have called here the Age of Revolu¬ 
tion, The impression is not, of course, completely accuray: 
the Johnsonian style, to take an obvious case, is not the plam 
style of Swift, Defoe, Fielding, and Cobbett; and the styM 
of Gibbon seems a mixture of the two. But if we were astoed 


for a specimen of "typical eighteenth-century prose", we 
should probably choose an example from GMver or Tom 
Jones rather than from Rasselas or the Decline and Fall. 4We 
should certaiilly not choose an eccentric style, ^ that of 
Sterne: and this aversion from eccentricity—howe^ muA 
we may admire the famous eccentric characters of the 
eighteoith century—is a pointer to wh^ we nprmally crm- 
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Swift to Cobbett, seems to be the central line of prose in the 
century covered by this book. 

The position in regard to poetry is far more complicated. 
There is not the relation between Pope and Blake that there 
is between Swift and Cobbett; the two poets seem as different 
from each other as it is possible for poets writing in the same 
language. There can be said to be an "eighteenth-century 
style” in poetry; but, significantly, when we use the phrase, 
we think of the pxietic vices of the age rather than the poetic 
virtues, we think of "the feather'd tribe ” and " the terraqueous 
globe” rather than the Moral Essays, The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, the Elegy, or the Songs of Experience. We are 
merely, in fact, repeating the criticisms of Wordsworth, 
expressed in the famous Preface to the Lyrical Ballads —the 
volume which divides the two centunes as accurately as any 
such division is possible. 

There is much interest, however, in the very difference 
between Pope and Blake. Some of Blake’.s prophetic pieces 
are extremely difficult to get through, and he never achieved 
the organisation of such a poem as the Dunciad, on the other 
hand, some of his IjTics, and some phrases in some of them, 
are overwhelming experiences, expressing more in a word or 
two than Pope in a page. Pope, again, can tie always para¬ 
phrased in prose, however much he loses by the transcription; 
he has always, that is to say, a clear meaning. Blake, like 
Shakespeare, is often unparaphraseable; the following 
familiar passage from The Tiger, for instance. 

Wl^ the stars threw down their spears, 

And water’d heaven with their tears . . . 

is, strictly speaking, meaningless; and we can be sure that it 
wojjld have been regarded as meaningless by Walsh or 
Johnson. We can imagine how it would have been discussed 
in the Livet of the Poets : 

The representation [we can imagine Johnson wnt- 
iag] XDtiy, perlukps. be defended m allegorical; but where 
there il no ntture, there can be little truth. The 
reader knows that the celestial Ixxhes have no hands or 
arms, and the abindonment of what they could never 
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poueat is therefore a figure so fanciful as to appear dis¬ 
gusting. The wisdom of the ancients peopled the firma¬ 
ment with terrestrial fiiuna, but it is a nebulous 
mythology that gives armament to Ursus or provides 
Sirius with a collar Tradition allows us to speak of the 
heavens watering the earth, but to represent the stars 
as watering the heavens is so unreasonable as to provoke 
risibihty rather than consent. The poet who thus 
indulges his fancy without censure may conceive himself 
without blame, and proceed in a future effusion to 
datzle us with lions of fiaming fire or marriages between 
Heaven and Hell 

The common-sense approach, parodied above, is not. 
however, completely irrelevant. We have only to read 
through one of the Prophetic Books to realise that Blake’s 
fancy could get out of control, that his language could 
degenerate into an extraordinary poetic diction, as false as 
that of Ossian, which it resembles. But for most of the songs 
and lyrics, the Johnsonian censure is beside the point. None 
of us knows the precise meaning of the two lines quoted;* 
but there are passages in Shakespeare which are equally 
imprecise (from the point of view of prose statement) but 
equally powerful in their context. The reference to Shakes¬ 
peare is justified, for many of the best poems of Blake are 
highly dramatic, as are some of those of Bums. The repetition 
of the word “red", for instance, in the famous lines. 

My Luve is like a red, red rose, 

That’s newly sprung in June 

• The imagery, of course, comes from the Bible. Kke most of 
Smart's and some of Cowper’s Defending some passages in his 
translation of Homer from the common-sense criticism of Thomas 
Hayley—son of the minor poet William Hay Icy. friend of both 
Cowper and Blake—Cowper wrote: “NVhere the word reel suggests 
to you the idea of a drunken mountain, it performs the serviqs to 
which I c^tined it. It is a bold metaphor; out justified by one of, 
^ sublimest passages in Scripture, compared wil^ the sublimity of 
which even that of Homer suffers humiliation. It is God himseH, 
^ho. speaking. I think, by the prophet Isaiah, says. 

The earth shall reel to and fro like a drunkard. 

With equal boldness in the same Scripture, the poetry of which was 
never equalled, mountains are said to skip, to br^k out into singing, 
ftod fields to clap their hands. I intend, therefore, that my 
Olympus sl^ be still tipsy ". 
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is not at all necessary, from the standpoint of strict meaning. 
The second "red" does not add anything to the first—in 
Basic Poetry, if we can imagine such a thing, the one adjective 
would be considered sufficient—nor does the repetition mean 
"very red” or “extraordinarily red". It is, regarding it 
technically, a dramatic and rhythmical device; but, to put 
it less coldly, it is the poet lingering over the word, over the 
flower's and his mistress’s fragrance, so that he seems to be 
thinking aloud rather than "composing a ixxim". Only the 
greatest poets can get such effects by such simple means. 

These means were part of the secret of the old ballads' 
appeal to the later eighteenth centurv. The Scottish country 
ballads are as clearly behind Bums as the London street- 
ballads behind Blake. VVe could, in fact, have treated of 
Burns at the close of our chapter on Classic History and 
Gothic Romance, save that he seems far too imiiortant a 
figure to be considered along with Walpole and Maepherson, 
even with Percy and Chatterton. The greatest poets naturally 
stand a little aside from the current of their age, and it would 
have been as foolish to discuss Blake in the previous chapter, 
despite his friendship with Pame and Mary Wollstonecraft, 
his poems on America and on the French Revolution, and the 
revolutionary nature of his mysticism. There is much to be 
said, though, for considering Bums and Blake together, for 
they were almost exact contemporaries, both were largely 
self-educated, and both were cut off by nature auid circum¬ 
stance from the classical tradition of the majority of their 
eighteenth-century predecessors. 

Treating them thus together, in the final chapter of this 
book, reminds us of the distance we have travelled from 
Addison, Swift, Pope, and the Augustan Age. It is a distance, 
of aourse, less in time than tradition, for only about forty 
‘years separate the last poems of Pope from the first poems of 
Bums and Blake. They were all'' eighteenth-century ” poets, 
but between the Dunciad and Holy Willie’s Prayer, or between 
the Epistle to Arhutknot and The Tiger, stretches a gulf that is 
partly social, partly literary. We have observed that sevra^ 
poets of mid-century reacted against the "coffee-house" 
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tradition to become meditators among country tombs at 
twilight. There was a trace of self-consciousness about this 
attitude: like the succeeding Gothic and Sensibility move¬ 
ments, it was an attitude taken up by the sophisticated, in 
this case by scholarly men yearning for simplicity. But 
Bums and Blake were, so to speak, the real thing: poets of 
natural simplicity who had no theories whatever about 
natural simplicity. (It is significant that Bums w'as no 
Ossian, that Blake did not admire Rousseau.) They were 
not, of course, "simple" in any other sense: both were well- 
read men, the Scotsman in the normal reading of Scotland and 
England, the Londoner in more eccentric departments of 
religion and mythology, besides being a most original painter 
and philosopher of art and life. But neither had, or needed 
to have, the classical background that unites writers so 
diverse as Pope and Walpole, as Johnson and Gray. 

From the more purely literary point of view. Bums and 
Blake were together the justification for the ballad-interest of 
the age. This could so easily have become a mere scholarly 
idios3mcrasy. or a mere fashion: but when Bums could write 
songs as masterly as the best of the traditional, and when 
Blake—almost unknown to the literary world, it is tme— 
could attain a simplicity of genius even superior, the interest 
became more a contemporary one, if not quite so evidently 
as the classical interest of the Augustans. Bums greatly 
admired Pope, and used epigraphs from him for two of his 
best satirical pieces, and some of Blake’s eau-ly work (like 
some of Wordsworth’s own) would have received the criticism 
of the Wordsworth of the Lyrical Ballads. Wordsworth 
could consciously revise his early efforts by the light of his 
new theories: but when Bums attained his poetic majoijty, 
he did so without any theory behind him, making of his Pope- • 
q;>igTaphed satires poems completely different from Pope’s 
but yet not consciously different: while Blake went his own 
way in all things, in art and mysticism as much as in poetry. 
He commented in general terms on the enfeebled Augustan 
tradition— 
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The JangHid strings do scarcely movel 

The sound is forc'd, the notes are few! 

—but the poem from which these lines are taken is in his 
very first volume, Poetical Sketches, which contains some of 
the enfeeblement criticised. He worked his way out of that, 
not by following a theory, but by finding by trial and error 
the most effective means to express his original genius. No 
doubt that is what Wordsworth and Coleridge usually did 
also, in practice, but in their case the theories they followed 
were considered important, they had their eye on possible 
converts to their cause. Blake’s feebler poems are just 
feebler poems; Wordsworth’s Goody Blakes and Harry Gills, 
and the Squire’s “little ruddy daughter Bess", were intended 
to convey "language really used by men’’—though they made 
real men smile. 

The theory, the conscious effort to make something new 
in poetry, is what chiefly differentiates Wordsworth and 
Coleridge from Bums and Blake. The Ancient Mariner has 
been included in an anthology of eighteenth-century verse, 
and Tintern Abbey is also, of course, an eighteenth-century 
poem by date. But the usual, convenient watershed, the 
Lyrical Ballads of 1798, has too much to be said for it to be 
lightly dismissed. To begin the study of nineteenth-century 
literature with the Lyrical Ballads is as accurate a starting- 
point as any, in view of the theories advanced in Words¬ 
worth's Preface which had so great an influence upon the 
century’s literary development. It is true that Blake lived 
beyond Keats and Shelley, but he had completed the majority 
of his best work by 1800. If we regard him as the last great 
poet of the old century, and Wordsworth and Coleridge as the 
first great poets of the new, our recognition of the features 
they have in common will prevent us from attaching to the 
division any undue importance. 

Scottish Poetry before Bums 

The overwhelming applause given by posterity to the 
genius of Bums has tended to obscure his eighteenth-century 
predecessors in Scotland. We are apt to think of the 
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traditional Scottish ballads, and then of Bums, without 
bothering ourselves about any poets who may have come in 
between. 

This is not, however, such a great mistake as it might seem 
at first glance. It was as far back as the fifteenth century 
that Percy found his English ballads: but throughout the 
eighteenth century poets and scholars were collecting the 
traditional literature of Scotland from the oral recollections 
of the inhabitants. A similar thing was possible in England 
only on a small scale and in the remotest villages, for most of 
the old ballads and songs had become hopelessly corrapted 
by the more professional literature of the street. By the 
lingering of the old order in the north, poets and scholars were 
able to take warning from the fate of the English ballads 
and save their own without serious casualty. The history 
of eighteenth-century Scottish poetry is largely taken up 
with these activities. 

The first notable figure is Allan Ramsay (t686-i758), a 
self-educated wig-maker who was influenced partly by the 
old songs he had himself heard and sung, partly by James 
Watson’s collections. Comic and Serious Scots Poems both 
Ancient and Modern, which came out between 1706 and r7ii. 
He turned from wig-making to bookselling and publishing, 
and apart from his own poetry—notably the pastoral drama 
The (Untie Shepherd (ryas)—he was able to follow Watson in 
producing collections of Scottish songs, ancient and modem, 
which had a great effect on his countrymen. The "modem" 
should be observed; for besides the traditional songs known 
by heart, the villagers in Scotland still produced new ones till 
well into the eighteenth century, whereas in England the 
tradition of composition had almost completely disappeajed. 

“The excellent Ramsay", as Bums called him, was almost' 
the exact contemporary of Pope, but there would have been 
little point in considering him as one of our Augustan poets. 
It is not, after all. with Gay. but with Bums, that The Gentle 
Shepherd can best be compared—-as can be seen from the 
opening of this typical Sang from it: 
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My Peggy IS a young thing. 

Just enter'd in her teens. 

Fair as the day, and swi'et as M,-ry. 

Fair as the dav, anil always gay 
Mv Peggy is a voung thing, 

.And I'm not very .iiild. 

Yet well 1 like to meet her at 
The Hawking of the faiild 

Such things, for all their charm, do not read vert' impressively: 
we feel we need the tunc. Where Hums is so superior is that 
his best pieces are equally fine as songs or as |x)enis Only 
the very best of the traditional ballads, Scots or Knglish, can 
match him in that: and only rarely do we get a more conscious 
artist, such as Shakespeare, whoso poems meant to be .sung— 
for example, Feste's final song in Twelfth .VigAf- are poems 
able also to be read. 

A poet whom Bums placed even higher than Ramsay, and 
whom modem Scotsmen often place ne,\t to Burns, was Robert 
Fergusson, whose tragic life ended in an asylum in 1774 when 
he was in his twentv-fifth year. "The still more excellent 
Fergusson" did not have the material success of Ramsay, 
though bom perhaps in slightly better circumstances, the son 
of a clerk who took to his father’s profession It was chiefly 
by his verses on Edinburgh that he became known in his life 
time; a collected edition of these and other pieces was 
pubUshed in 1773. WTien Bums arrived m Edinburgh three 
yeais afterwards, one of his first acts was to visit the grave of 
Fergusson, which, however, could not be identified, as the 
poet had been buried with others by the pansh. Had he lived 
to a mature age, he might have rivalled his mourner or at 
least filled the gap which seems to exist between Bums and 
the comparatively second-rate poets of eighteenth-century 
Scotiand. 

* David Herd was the chief collector of Scottish songs after 
Ramsay, and his Ancient and Modem Scottish Poems (1769) 
is known to have formed part of the reading of the Bums 
household. Among the most popular pieces in this collection 
was a version of the old ballad. The Flowers of the Forest, by 
Jane Elliot. This was the first of several versions of traditional 
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ballads by women poets, and was followed, among others, by 
AM Robin Gray by Lady Anne Lindsay, and My Mother 
bids md bind my Hair by Mrs Hunter—a song that had the 
honour of being set to music by Haydn. 

Robert Burns 

It is perhaps the variety of Burns’s work that first strikes 
ns, when we approach him by way of the foothills of minor 
Scottish verse—whether versions of the old ballads, or the 
lyrics of Bruce and Logan, or the narrative poems of Scott. 
When James Ballant5me asked Scott what he thought of his 
own poetry "in comparison with that’of Bums”, Scott 
replied: "There is no comparison; we ought not to be named 
in the same day". But there is a more valid comparison 
between the poetry of Bums and the best of the Waverley 
Novels. The characteristic weakness of most of Scott’s verse, 
as of most other Scottish verse of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, is that it is very limited, both in 
theme and execution. Generally speaking, it presents a 
decided contrast to the range and power of Bums, as to the 
dramatic variety of such novels as The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
and Old Mortality. 

Bums was bom in 1759 at Alloway, in A)Tshire, the son of 
a gardener who had become a small farmer. His parents 
were pious in the rather narrow tradition of Scotch Calvinism, 
but there was nothing particularly narrow about the reading 
he acquired at home and at school. He was early acquainted 
with the collections of Scottish poetry made by Watson, 
Ramsay, and Herd; and he afterwards read the main classics 
of English verse, particularly Pope. How far his later reading 
extended we do not precisely know, but in his Scrap Book we 
find hfin quoting off-hand a line from one of Vanbragh's 
comedies; we know he had read Richardson and Sterne; and 
his letters give the impression of a well-informed mind.* 

• He waj, admittedly, vay modest abont the degree of his ednca- 
tion, bat he was probably thioldag chie^ of his igirorance of Latm 
and Greek and perhaps of philosophy. The critic who seems to have 
started the le«nd of the "Hedven-tanght ploughman" in "his hnmble 
and nnlettered station" was Henry Mackentie.lo bis review of Boms's 
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To Englishmen who are inclined to look on Scotland as a 
single "province”, Bums’s ambition to be the poet of Ayrshire 
—as he records in his Scrap Boo*—may seem curious. But 
Scotland in his time was not all of a piece, if indeed it has ever 
quite become so. Even Southern Scotsmen did not all 
understand Bums easily; Mackenzie, bom in Edinburgh, 
deplored his “provincial dialect”, and Ale-vander Somerville, 
brought up in East Lothian, records in his autobiography 
that he delighted in Tam o' Shanler, etc., "in spite of the 
unfamiliarity of the West Scots dialect ”. By becoming, after 
his death, the National Poet, Bums, however, did almost as 
much as Scott to wield Scotland into one. 

When he was twenty-seven, his country almost lost him 
for ever; for being in personal and domestic trouble he 
decided'to emigrate to Jamaica, and was only restrained by a 
letter from his friend the blind poet Blacklock and by the 
unexpected success of his first volume. Poems, chiefly in the 
Scottish Dialect, which was published at Kilmarnock in 1786. 
A second enlarged edition {1787) proved profitable; he was 
able to marry and settle down to farming near Dumfries; and 
he contributed about three hundred songs and adaptations to 
various Scottish collections during the decade 1787-96. In 
1789 he obtained a part-time post as district excise-officer, 
and when his fann failed in 1791 was able to transfer to a 
full-time post. He died five years later, after a mishap on 
the way home from a drinking party. 

Much of his verse is a record of personal experience. As 
he said himself: "For my own part, I never had the least 
thought or inclination of turning poet till I got heartily in 
love”. His love-songs must be among the best that any 
country has produced, and certainly the best known in Great 
^ritfun and America. My Lave is like a red, red rose', The 
Pigs o' Barley, Of a' the airts the wind can blow'. The Banks 
o' Doon: these, and many others, are known wherever the 


Kilmarnock collection in the Lounger, Bhrns, like Blake, opiy 
comparatively "unlettered", and be seems to have known what w« 
neceoaiy for his purpose. We are entitled to 
Mackenzie had such an intimate aojuaintance as Bums with notn 
Pope and trsditiobal Scottish litetatore. 
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Scots have penetrated, throughout a Scottish Empire on 
which the sun has no earthly chance of setting. We have 
quoted the opening lines of the "red. red rose", which is one 
of the songs of successful love; as an example of the songs 
of love scorned, the last verse ol The Banks o' Boon is among 
the most characteristic: 

Aft hac I rov’d by Ixinie Doon, 

To sec the woodbine twine; 

And ilka bird sang o’ its Luvc, 

An<l sac did I o’ mine. 

\Vr lightsome hc«irt I pu'd a rose. 

Upon a morn in June. 

How I'ke that rose my blooming morn, 

Sae darkly set ere noon' 

V\'i’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 

Up(»n Its thorny tree; 

But my fause Luver slaw my rose. 

And left the thorn wi’ me 

The sentiment in these poems is often controlled by a diy 
humour, a combination which we find again in equally well- 
known pieces like To a Mouse, The Twa Dogs, and A Man’s 
a Man for a' that. The long Latinised words, for example, in 
the second stanza of the Mouse— 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken nature’s social union. 

An justihes that ill opinion . . 

—are used as a deliberate foil to the homely "beastie" and 
"foggage" of the rest of the poem. Such deliberate humour 
usually prevents Bums from sinking into the sentimentality 
which he often perilously approaches. 

In the closing years of his short life, he professed radical 
principles, at about the time Wordsworth was thinking 
second thoughts about them. The famous A Man's a Man 
was published during these years, in 1794, and if it would not 
have appealed to Rousseau—or to Robespierre—it is none the 
less a striking expression of that northern independence 
which has meant so much to our democracy. Scott was to 
remind his readers of the merits of the vanquished feudalism, 
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Atid the reminder was necessarv in nn u^e when so mAny 
theories About the ideal society were going the rounds. 
Bums s poem was no theory, but practical common sense, 
the common sense of a man who. like Cobbett, had no patience 
with either servility or aiTogance. The (oohstmess of title 
has never been summed up more neatly tlian m the phra.se, 
"The rank is but the guinea's stamp", and m the two middle 
verses of this poem 

Ye see ytm l»irkie ta d "<i Itml' , 

Whii struts, an' stares, an' a' that, 

Thi)' huiuireds worship at his ucud. 

He’s hut a toof for a’ that 
Tor a’ that, an' a' that. 

His ribband, star, an' a' that. 

The man o’ mdependenl mint!. 

He looks an' lau^^hs at a' that 
A prince ...in inak a titlicti knight. 

A manjuis, duke, an’ a' that, 

But an honest man ^ ahooii Ins might, 

(iude faith, hi ni.iuna fa’ that' 

I’or a’ that, .in’ a' that. 

Their dignities an' a’ that, 

The pith o' sense, an' pnde o’ uortii, 

Are higher rank than a' that 

A similar attitude of easy, good-humoured contempt is seen in 
the satires, which—together with such poems as Tam o' 
Shunter and The Jolly Beggars — oxo his most original 
achievement. 

Burns and the Holy Wtliies 

Like the love songs and the other lyrics, the satires came 
from personal experience The older Scotland spoke in Bums 
against the Puritanism of the Presbyterian Church. Not 
long after his pious father's death, he was publicly rebuked 
before the congregation of the local parish church for his 
drinking and other bad habits: and he made his first counter¬ 
attack in the Epistle to John Rankin, a letter in verse to an 
old friend who had enquired the tmth of the matter. In 
the superb Address to the Unco Guid, which followed, he 
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pressed home the attack by asking whether the holiness of the 
"rigidly righteous” might not be due in part to a slow circula¬ 
tion or a lack of opportunity.* The poem has an epigraph 
from the Bible which is not the least original thing about it: 

My son, these maxims make a rule, 

An’ lump them ay thegither; 

The R\g\d Righteous is a fool, 

The Rigid Wxse anither: 

The cleanest corn that e’er was dight 
May hae some pyles o’ caf! in; 

So ne'er a fellow-creature slight 
For random fits o' daflBn. 

Solomon, Eccles. ch. VII, verse i6 

The poem proper begins with the kind of good-humoured 
contempt that we saw in A Man's a Man and that was to 
reach the heights of satirical verse in Holy Willie’s Prayer. 
The attack is all the more deadly for that good-humour: 

O ye wha are sae guid yoursel, 

Sae pious and sae holy, 

Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neibours' fauts and folly! 

Whase life is like a weel-gaun mill, 

Supplied wi’ store o' water; 

The heapet happer's ebbing still, 

An' still the clap plays clatter. 

Hear me, ye venerable core. 

As counsel for poor mortals 
That frequent pass douce Wisdom’s door 
For glakit Folly’s portals; 


* Compare many of Blake's aphorisms, from The Mamage of 
Heaven and Hell. A Song of Liberty, etc., such as: "Those who 
rettrain Desire do so because theirs is weak enough to be restrained"; 
‘"He who desires but acts not. breeds pestilence"; "Let the Westi of 
the Raven of dawn no longa*, in deadly black, with hoarse note curse 
ttie sons of joy! . . . Nor pale Religion's lechery call that Virginity 
that withes but acts notr’; "Men are admitted into Heaven not 
because they have curbed or governed their passions or have no 
p^ons. but because they have cultivated their understandings . . . 
Those who are cast out are all tbcMM; who, having no passions of ^eir 
own because no intellect, have spent their lives in controlting az^ 
foveming other people’s ... In Hell all is self-righteousness". 
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I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes. 

Would here propone defences— 

Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes. 

Their failings and mischances 

Ye see your state wi’ theirs comparetl. 

And shudder at the niffer. 

But cast a moment's fair regard. 

What maks the mighty differ? 

Discount what scant occasion gave. 

That purity ye pride in. 

And (what’s aft mair than a’ the lave) 

Your better art o* huhn 

Think, when your castigated pulse 
Gies now and then a wallop! 

What ragings must his veins convulse. 

That still eternal gallop' 

Wi' wind and tide fair i' your tail, 

Right on ye scud your 8ea-v^ay: 

But in the teeth o' baith to sail. 

It maks an unco lee-wav 

Hypocrisy has seldom met with a more vigorous onslaught 
than in this poem. It is remarkably interesting to see satire 
as penetrating as Pope’s, but yet completely different in spirit 
and method. Samuel Butler had burlesqued the English 
Puritans in his Hudibras (rffyS), but he seems merely topical 
compared with Bums. The genius of such poems is in their 
fine combination of the particular with the universal, and in 
the dramatic gusto of the expression. Pope has virtues 
which Bums lacks, but an invitation like "Hear me, y« 
venerable core” had rarely been seen in our literature since 
the Elizabethans. 

The Twa Herds, written about the same time, was based 
on a quarrel between two local pastors. It begins, as most 
of*Bums’s poems do—and most of the old ballads—straight 
off, without any more preliminary than the title, The Twm 
H erds; or. The Holy Tulyie: An Unco Moumfu Tale, and 
the apt epigraph from Pope: 

Blockheads with reason wicked wits abhor. 

Bat fool with fool is barbarous dvil war. 
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are at once plunged straight into the catastrophe: 

O a’ ye pious godly flocks, 

Weel Jed on pastures orthodox, 

Wha now will keep ye frae the fox, 

Or worrying tykes^ 

Or wha will tent the waifs an’ crocks. 

About the dykes^ 

The twa best herds in a' the wast, 

That e'er gae gospel horn a blast. 

These five-and-twenty simmers past, 

0, dool to tell! 

Hae had a bitter black out-cast 
Atween themsel. 

Tie gleeful mock-pathetic opening is followed by an extended 
comparison between the pastors and the shepherds: 

What flock wi' Moodie’s flock could rank, 

Sae hale an’ hearty every shank^ 

Nae jM>is()n’d soor Arminian stank 
He let them taste. 

h'rae Calvin’s well, aye clear, they drank— 

(). sit a feast! . 

Bums knew that "feast”, and in the opening of Holy 
WiUics Prayer he expresses, by means of a parody of an 
elder's devotions, his own generous contempt for it: 

O Thou that m the Heavens does dwell, 

Wha. as it pleases best Thysel, 

Sends ane to Heaven an' ten to Hell 
A' for Thy glory. 

And no for onie guid or ill 
They've done before Thee’ 

I bless and praise Thy matchless might. 

When thousands Thou hast left in night. 

That 1 am here before Thy sight, 

For gifts an’ grace 
A burning and a shining light 
To a’ this place. . . 

The genesis of Holy Willie was the public reprimand by an 
"Auld Licht" eider—that is, an elder of the extreme 
Calvinist school—of one of Burns’s friends, w'ho had failed, 
like Bums himself, to go to church regularly. It is the bitterest 
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of the satires, the burlesque of the elder’s devotions malnng 
the self-revelations of Dickens’s Mr Pecksniff seem com¬ 
paratively innocuous. It shares with Dickens, of roui 4 e, 
that dramatic touch, by which the satirist can do more in a 
few words than by pages of commentarv Once again Bums 
chooses an extraordinarily ajit epigraph from Pope: "And 
send the godly in a pet to pray ’’! Such aptness of quotation 
is evidence of a deep familiarity with the linglish satirist’s 
work, and the independence of Bums's own satire is all the 
more remarkable. 

Holy Willie and the former pieces en|oved a wide manu¬ 
script circulation locally before they were prmteii They 
belonged to the counter-offensive that wits arising in Bumo 
time against the strict Calvinism of the established Scottish 
Church, Scott in Old Mortality was to give m iHusjxxtivc 
the mingled virtues and vices of the seventeenth-century 
Cameronians, and, though his novel caused controversy 
among scholars, Bums and his contemporanes had already 
met and defeated the last great attack of the orthodox in 
ordinary life. It is significant that Somerville’s pious father 
could read Bums with pleasure, despite his attacks on 
orthodoxy: and that the same poet could write the account 
of the Bible-reading in The Cotter's Saturday Night. There 
was more in Scottish Calvinism than Holy Willies, and more 
in Bums than just a simple reaction from its narrower creeds. 

With these satires can be considered, finally, a more genial 
poem of much the same sort and in the same traditional 
Scottish metre. Death and Doctor Hornbook (1787) is • satire 
on a local schoolmaster who pretended to medical knowledge. 
Bums relates that once, while he was coming home after a 
drink or two—"I was na fou, but just had plenty"—he meets 
a £omething on the road who tells him his name is Death. 
They sit down and rest together, and Bums politely asks him 
his news and says he supposes he has been on the job quite a 
while now: 

"Ay, ay?" quo' ht, an* shook bis bead, 

"It's e'en a Jang Jang time indeed 
Sin' I began to ntclc the thread. 
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Aa' choke the breath: 

Folk maun do something for their bread, 

And sae maun Death. 

But trade is getting unlawful competition from Dr Hornbook, 
who kills more people "by drap and pill" than Death himself 
can "by loss o’ blood or want o' breath”: 

"But harki I'll tell you of a plot, 

Tho’ dinna ye be speaking o't; 
rU nail the self-conceited sot 
As dead's a herrin': 

Neist time we meet. I’ll wad a groat, 

He gets his fairin'I" 

But, just as he began to tell. 

The auld kirk-hammer strak the bell 
Some wee short hour ayont the twal. 

Which rais'd us baith: 

I took the way that pleas'd mysel'. 

And sae did Death. 

The familiarity of the conversation here reminds us of the 
popular drama of the Middle Ages. Bums is speaking in 
the old tradition which had lingered on into his lifetime, the 
tradition that could see Death as an honest workman and the 
Devil as Old Nick. The tradition still exists, here and there, 
(Unong the older generation; and still exists in literature, for 
if Burns’s poem looks back to Dunbar and to Chaucer’s 
Pardontr’s Tale, it looks forward to T. F. Powjfs’s Unclay. 

Wittiam Blake 

’Ihl' last great poet of the eighteenth century was largely 
the discovery of the nineteenth. Blake was even more cut 
off than Bums from the literary world of his time, and it was 
left to the mid-Victorians, and particularly to the I^e- 
Raphaelites, to see him as a great figure in literature and 
painting alike, though earlier a group of young painters, the 
chief of whom was Samuel Palmer, had recognised him as 
their master in art. Since Rossetti and‘Swinburne, the 
interest in his poetry has steadily increased, and there has 
been a corresponding interest in his art and mysticism. He 
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is now regarded in English-speaking countries as one of the 
greatest men that England has produced, though it is curious 
to note that, compared not only with Byron but witli Bums, 
he is not at all widely known in Europe. 

He was bom over a hosier’s shop in central London, in a 
family who were so nonconformist that they had become 
disciples of the Swedish mystic Swedenborg. The date of his 
birth, suitably enough, was 1757, "the Year of the New 
Dispensation” in Swedenborgian tcnninology. From an 
early age he saw visions, in fact from the age of four, when 
God looked in at his bedroom window to see how he was 
getting on. As soon as he could hold a pencil, he began to 
draw; and he was still drawing and singing songs on his 
death-bed more than sixty years afterwards.* 

His hosier father seems to have been kindly and shrewd 
as well as mystical, for he not only bought his son cheap casts 
and prints but took him away from the ordinarj’ school and 
sent him to a drawing-school in the Strand. Thence he was 
apprenticed to Basire, engraver to the Society of Antiquaries, 
and was set drawing the stone memorials in Westminster 
Abbey. After the temiination of his apprenticeship, he 
studied for a short time at the newly-founded Koyal Academy 
—most of whose precepts were the exact opposite of his own— 
but was soon employed as an engraver by the London 
publishers. This remained his professional occupation for 
most of his life, his engravings to Young and Blair, Dante 
and Milton, and the Book of Job—and his woodcuts to Virgil— 
being among the most impressive works of their kind. 

Ideally, his poetry and his art, his literature and his 
mysticism, should be studied together, for they were parts of 
a whole that was called William Blake. Here we must limit 

^ "He was tailing last," records Allan Cunningham, ' with only 
his old wife to tend him. Yet he adds here a little, there a litw, to 
his beloved Aneunt 0/ Days. He sees his wile's te^ 'Stoy. Katol 
Keep just as you are— I will draw your portrait —tor you have ev« 
been an angel to me' . . . He lays canting songs, and the ver^ and 
the nnisic were both the offspring of the moment." His death t Ow 
place in 18*7. We end the present chap^ at the year 1810, 
nxiit of hU poetry had been written. The final years were maialy 
devoted to art. 
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ourselves to the reminder that most of his books were printed 
and designed by himself, the text and the decoration being 
planned to make an artistic unity. The method of illuminated 
printing which he followed was his own invention—or, as he 
plaimed, had been revealed to him in a vision by his dead 
brother Robert. His mysticism was equally connected with 
his literature, for he not only claimed that some of his poems 
were dictated by angels, but his comments on life and art, on 
religion and society—in a word, his philosophy—were often 
recorded in that mystical state which lies somewhere between 
common reality and the visionary universe. There probably 
never existed for him any hard-and-fast line between the real 
and the imaginative; for him the two worlds were one, the 
vision real, the real visionary, the divine natural, the natural 
divine: 

I assert for myself [he once said) that I do not 
behold the outward creation and that to me it is 
hindrance and not action: it is as the dirt upon my feet, 
no part of me "What", it will t«‘ questioned, "when 
the sun rises, do you not see a round disk of fire some¬ 
what like a guinea?" O no, no, I see an innumerable 
company of the heavenly host, crying "Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord God Almighty" I question not my 
corporeal or vegetative eye any mure than 1 would 
question a window concerning a sight 1 look through 
it and not with it 

The analogy in the last two sentences is, of course, more 
ingenious ^an logical; but our consciousness of this, and any 
other reservations we may privately make, do not detract 
from snr general appreciation of Blake’s mysticism, which 
can often throw light upon obscure reaches of the heart. 
From the point of view of literature, it is what the poet makes 
of his mysticism that is important; the literary result interests 
ns more than the philosophical stages. On the other hand, 
to ignore Blake's mysticism altogether, to treat his poetry 
entirely from the aesthetic or technical point of view, would be 
like ignoring Gibbon’s history or Johnson's morality or 
Fielding’s social criticism and being in the position of the 
"tuneful fools" w'hom Pope dissented from in the Essay on 
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Criticism. Blake’s is, admittedly, an exceptionally com¬ 
plicated case; and we have already observed (pp. 267-8 
above) that many of his poetical expressions have no precise 
meaning, that the experience they nevertlioless convey is one 
difficnlt to comment on in critical tonns. Here we shsU, 
consider some of the principal works, in roughly chronological 
order, concentrating first on the Sonias as being |>crhaps the 
best of Blake and certainly the poems in which his mysticism 
is most clearly grasped 

Songs of Innocence and Experience 

Poetical Sketches by W B.. the first volume Blake published, 
came out privately in 1783. being printed at the expense of his 
friends John Flaxman. "Dear Sculptor of hternitv', and the 
Rev. Henry Mathew, whose wife was a patron of his art. 
Mathew explained in a preface that the author was an 
untutored youth who had begun writing the work at the ago of 
twelve and whose friends, though conscious of its defects and 
irregularities, believed it to possess "a poetic originality which 
merited some respite from oblivion" Tlie recommendation 
IS not particularly enthusiastic, but we should remember the 
derision which greeted the Lyrical Ballads, fifteen years later, 
among critics who were professionally interested in literatur^ 
The Mathews were kindly amateurs who must have beeil 
genuinely puzzled by Blake’s divergences from eighteenth- 
century tradition. To us, wuth a knowledge of the later 
works, this first volume seems a remarkable mixture of 
"Blake" and "the eighteenth century‘—for instance, in Ae 
imitations of Spenser and in the famous Song l^eginning 
" How sweet I roam’d from field to field ’. written, it is believed, 
at the age of twelve. The precocity of Pope seems unremark¬ 
able compared with Blake's in this extraordinary poem and in 
others in the same volume. 

The chief difference between the Sketches and the Songs of 
Innocence and of Experience is one of concentration. 
Sketches, naturahy enough, were experiments, in which th^ 
poet was trying his hand in various styles. The voiuiM 
contains, for instance, poems on the seasons in a kind 01 
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Biblical blank veise; two imitations of old ballads, Fair 
Blenor and Gwin King of Norway; a Shakespeeuian drama, 
King Edward the Third, complete with comic retainers; and 
some fragments of poetic prose, Biblical in subject and manner. 
, 3 Tje Songs are more of a piece and have a definite purpose 
behind them, though they were written at various times, from 
about 1784 to about 1793. The earliest of the Songs of 
Innocence were included in a satirical drama, left unfinished 
and without title, but usually known as An Island in the 
Moon* In 1789 revised versions of these were collected with 
the others in Songs of Innocence: the Author and Printer 
W. Blake —the first volume of the new “ Illuminated Printing 
both text and decorations being etched on copper, the pages 
printed from these plates being then illuminated by hand. 
Towards the end of 1793 was engraved the companion volume, 
Sotsgs of Experience, one copy containing the date 1794. 
Some time later, Blake added an undated title-page to both 
series, which thenceforward were issued by him as a single 
work: Songs of Innocence and of Experience, Showing the Two 
Contrary States of the Human Soul. Wordsworth, reading 
them in after years, commented: "There is no doubt this 
poor man was mad, but there is something in the madness of 
fhe man which interests me more than the sanity of Lord 
•iByron and Walter Scott". 

Actually, even to the most prejudiced reader, this collection 
is the least mad, or the least maddening, of all Blake’s works. 
It is true Blake, of course, in that the apparent simplicity 
covers a deep layer of meaning, meaning furthermore which is 
often by no means easy to grasp at ail. But it is something 
to have a clue to the general purpose in the sub-title, such 

• It begins: "In the moon is a certain island, nc&i by a mighty 
continent, which small island seems to have some affinity to Engla^, 
and, what is more extraordinary, the people are so much alike, and 
their language so much the same, that you would think you was 
among your friends . . .". The chief cluracters are three philoao- 
pbera. Suction the Epicurean. Quid the Cynic. Sipsop the Pytha- 
focean; an antiquarian, Etruscan Column; Steelymra the Law^ver; 
and a mathematician. Obtuse Angle. The Nurse's Song. The Little 
Boy Lost, and Holy Thursday weie the poems in the Islamd after- 
.wards revised for the Songs ol lunaeente. 
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doubles as The Lamb in the Innocence series and The Tiger in 
the Experience, and the two poems called Holy Thursday, and 
the two Nurse’s Songs, and the Introduction to each series— 
"Piping down the vrileys wild" and "Hear the voice of the 
Baidl"—being obvious examples of "the two contrary’ states 
of the human soul”. Occasionally, though, we seem to get 
in the Experience series a poem which sums up both states, 
such as The Chd and the Pebble 

"Love seeketh not itseU to please, 

Nor for itself hath any care. 

But for another gives its ease. 

And builds a Heaven m Hell’s despair ” 

So sung a little Clod of Clay, 

Trodden with the cattle’s feet. 

But a Pebble of the brook 
Warbled out these metres meet 
"Love seeketh only Self to please. 

To bind another to its delight, 

Joys in another's loss of ease, 

And builds a Hell in Heaven’s despite 

Though thus intimately connected, there is no doubt that 
the two series of poems vary much in strength. It is not only 
a more experienced Blake, but a greater poet, whom we find 
in the Songs of Experience. The promise in the last verse oi 
the Innocence Introduction— 

And I made a rural pr^n. 

And I stain'd the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear— 

is admirably fulfilled, such songs as Ehe Lamb and The LiifU 
Black Boy figuring often among children's favourites. Even 
where the meaning of the poem is deeper, ^ in The Divine 
Ineage: 

For Mercy has a human heart. 

Pity a human face. 

And Love, the human form divine. 

And Peace, the human dress . . 

compared with most of the Songs of Experience, the poem it 
crystal clear and was evidently intended to be so, Witfa 
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experience comes complication, and though A Little Boy 
Lost, for instance, is superficially the same kind of poem as 
The Little Boy Lost and The Little Boy Found in the earlier 
series, it is really very different. And we have new-titled 
poems, such as London, whose counterparts are not in any 
state of innocence: 

I wander thro’ each charter'd strtrt, 

Near where the charter’d Thames docs flow. 

And mark in every face I meet 
Marks of weakness, marks of woe 
III every erv of every Man. 

In every Infant's erv of fear. 

In e\eiy voue. in every han 
The mind forged manacles I hear 
How the (himnev-sweeper’s cry 
Eveiy black'ning church appcih. 

And the hapless soldier’s sigh 
Runs in hhtod down |>alar<- walls 
IIul most thro’ midnight streets I hear 
llow ilw youthful harlot s curse 
Blasts the mw-lxmi infant's tear. 

And lilights with plagues the marriage hearse 

And with that bncf masterpiece, The Sick Rose 

() Rose, thou art sick’ 
rhe invisible worm. 

That flies in the night. 

In the howling storm. 

Has found out thy l>ed 
Of crimson )oy. 

And his dark secret love 
Does thv life destroy— 

with that Song of Experience we are in the m\'stical region of 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, far from the Little Lamb 
and the "songs of pleasant glee". 

With The Songs of Experience can be considered the poems 
Blake wrote in a sketch-book from about 1789 to about 1810, 
a book that long after his death was sold by Samuel Palmer 
to the artist-poet D. G. Rcssetti and hence is usually called 
'the Rossetti MS. One of the Songs of Experience, in fact— 
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Infant Sorrow —is given in this manuscript in a much fuller 
form; and the book also contains a poem entitled Motto to 
the Songs of Innocence and of Experience. 

The most impressive poem here is The Everlasting Gospel, 
as the most impressive poem in the other manuscript book, 
called the Pickering MS. is the Augurtes of Innocence. The 
former was written about 1810, the latter between 1800 and 
1803, when Blake was stavnng at Hayley's home in Sussex. 
(The letter quoted in the epigraph to this chapter was wntten 
on his arrival there.) The Everlasting Gospel, with its 
independent version of the -New Testament' 

Was Jesus chaste^ or du! He 
Give any lessons of chastity^ 

The Monnng blushed fiery red 
iMary was found in adulterous U*d 

has its place in the line of Blake's mysticism, from The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell to Jerusalem. The Auguries of 
Innocence sum up the Songs in the ojxining ver.se, which may 
be called Blake’s philosophy in a nutshell: 

To sec* a World in a gram of sand. 

And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand. 

And Eternity in an hour 

It is not precisely known whether the title Auguries of 
Innocence refers just to that stanza or whether it includes the 
couplets which follow it in the manuscript. But the couplets 
are so clear an expression of Blake's philosophy at its most 
acceptable, and so impressive a summmg-up of all that is 
most attractive in the Songs of Innocence and of Experience, 
that the usual sequence can be approved. There is a remark¬ 
able sensibility about these proverbs which may well have 
beeq an essential ingredient of Blake's "divine insanity": 

A robin redbreast m a cage 
Pate all Heaven in a rage . . . 

A horse misus'd upon the road 
Calls to Heaven for human blcx>d. 

Each outcry of the hunted hare 
A fibre from the brain does tear. 

A tkylvk wounded in the wing. 
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A cherubim does cease to siog. 

The game-cock dipt and arm'd lot fight 
Does the rising sun affright . . . 

He who shall hurt the little wren 
Shall never be belov'd by men. 

He who the ox to wrath has mov'd 
Shall never be by woman lov'd. 

The wanton boy that kills the fly 
Shall feel the spider's enmity. 

He who torments the chafer's sprite 
Weaves a bower in endless night. 

The caterpillar on the leaf 
Repeats to thee thy mother's grief. 

Kill not the moth nor butterfly. 

For the Last Judgement draweth nigh . . 

Many readers would give—or forgive—for this one poem half- 
a-dozen of the Prophetic Books. 

The Prophetic Books 

If "Songs of Innocence and Experience" can be said to be 
the generic name for most of Blake’s short poems, then 
perhaps the Prophetic Books—as they are commonly called— 
can be summed up under the title of the most extraordinary 
of them: The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. This was 
engraved about lygo, and was preceded by Tiriel (c. 1788) and 
The Book of Thel (1789) and followed by Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion (1793), America: A Prophecy (1793), 
Europe: A Prophecy (1794), The Book of Urizen (1794). and 
by others until Milton (1804-9) ®did Jerusalem (begun c. 1804). 
Some of these contain memorable things—the Milton, for 
instance, includes the famous And did those feet in ancient 
fima—but in general these Prophetic Books are as difficult as 
the most enigmatic of the short poems and much less readable. 
We feel often with the Songs that, while we cannot undeistand 
tijem fully, we have gainel an experience that we would not ' 
have miraed; with the Prophetic Books, we often feel that 
our perplexity is only matched by our boredom, that in fact 
the poet has not succeeded even partially in getting his 
message across. What his message is is not clear even from 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, where admittedly we can 
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pick up comparatively easily some fragments of it. Such 
works as The Book of Urizen are almost completely incom¬ 
prehensible. 

The reasons for this are not all included in Blake’s natural 
mysticism, the characteristic spiritual cast of his mind. His 
extraordinary education must bear part of the responsibility. 
The denizens of the Prophetic Books—Urizen. Los. and the 
rest—were not entirely his own invention; probably he would 
have made them liveher had he created them all himself. 
They came partly from his early reading of Gnostic treatises, 
and from the "Celtic” or "Druidical” revival of the later 
eighteenth century—which was part of the anti-.\ugustan 
revolt that we have noticed. He believed, with these revivalist 
antiquarians, that the ancient inhabitants of Britain were 
descended from Noah,* and that the Druids taught Pythagoras 
who passed on their knowledge to the Grecian poets. So 
when he makes Adam and the Greeks "Druids", and the 
"holy Lamb of God" walk on "England's pleasant pastures", 
he is not writing so figuratively as a modem reader might 
imagine. How seriously he took some of these beliefs is 
uncertain; we can, at any rate, note with relief that he had a 
nickname, "Nobodaddy”, for Urizen, the Father of Jealousy. 
In some moods, evidently, he could see the humorous side of 
these strange and windy creations of antiquarian mythology. 

His Christianity is equally complex. He admits in The 
Everlasting Gospel that his picture of Jesus is almost the exact 
reverse of the traditional picture. This was not entirely due 
to his Swedenborgian upbringing, for by the time he wrote 
this poem he had renounced Swedenborg, He appears, by 
many passages in The Marriage and elsewhere, to have had a 
deep dislike of priests and perhaps of all institutional 
Christianity. His morality was not Church morality, but 
* in his despising of money, worldly success and cruelty to 
rtuui and beast he came close to the ideal of Jesus which 
man y Christians have held. In some moods he was clearly 

• "file Flood was one of his duet subjects or iwmbols. 

Poet ry , and Moik,'' he once wrote, '*are the three Powers in Man 
of converaiag with Parad^ which the Flood did not sweep away/* 
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pantheistic, as when he said of Christ; " He is the only God— 
and so am 1 and so are you 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell is the most impressive of 
the Prophetic Books, if also in places one of the most difficult 
to understand. The Argument which introduces it must be 
among the best poems in the English language that are almost 
completely incomprehensible: 

Rmtrah roars, and bhakes his fires in the burden'd air. 
Hungry clouds swag on the deep 
Once meek, and in a perilous path. 

The just man kept his course along 
The vale of death 

Roses arc planted where thorns grow. 

And on the barren heath 

Sing the honey bees 

Then the perilous path was planted. 

And a nver and a spring 
On every cliff and tomb, 

And on the blcachM bones 
Red clay brought forth. 

Till the villain left the path of ease, 

To w'alk in penlous paths, and drive 
The just man into barren climes 
Now the sneaking serpent walks 
In mild humility, 

And the just man rages in the wilds 
Where lions roam. 

Rintrah roars, and shakes his fires in the burden'd air; 
Hungry clouds swag on the deep. 

Such passages have, of course, been explained; but we 
feel like Byron in regard to Coleridge; "I wish he would 
explain his explanation In general, the weakness of Blake’s 
all^ory here, as in the rest of the Prophetic Books, is thatithe 
difficulty of the terminology gets in the way of the meaning 
it is supposed to make more clear. Contrast the Pilgrim's 
Progress and Gulliver, where the "window’.’ (to use Blake's 
words against himself) is made to be easily looked through; 
the window of the Prophetic Books is glaz^, and only a dim 
view of the country of Blake’s mind is presented to the readei. 
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"the harkiage of heaven and hell 

The Argument is the only part of The Marriage that is 
actually written in verse. The remainder is in that kind of 
poetic prose that Blake had e.Kperiinented with in the Sketches. 
Much of it is in the form of parado-X, like the first Memorable 
Fancy: 

As I was walking among the tires oi Hell, delighted 
with the enjoyments of Cienius, which to Angels lotik 
like torment and insanity, I collected some of their 
Proverbs . . 

The road of excess leads to llu- palace of wisdom 
Prudence is a rich, ugly old maid courted by Incapa¬ 
city No bird soars too high, if he soars writh his 

own wings . . The most sulihme act is to set another 
before you. If the fool would jxrsisi in his lolly he 
would become wise . The crow wish'd everything was 
black, the owl that everything was white Enough' 
or Too Much 

Other Memorable Fancies lollow, in one of which Blake 
tells us: 

The ancient tradition that the world wnll Ik* con¬ 
sumed in fire at the end of six thousaml years is true, 
as I ha\-e heard from Hell 

For the chcruf) with his flaming swtird is hereby 
commanded to leave his guanJ at tree of life, and when 
he does, the whole creation will Ik* consumetl and appear 
infinite and holy, whereas it now appears finite and 
corrupt. 

This will come to pass by an improvement of sc-nsual 
enjoyment 

But first the notion that man has a Ixxlv distinct 
from his soul is to be expunged 

These are rather windy observations, only quoted here as 
typical of the thoughts that occupied Blake for the greater 
past of his life. They cannot be said to be literature of the 
order of the Songs or the .iuguries of Innocence, and as 
philosophy we feel the need of footnotes to nearly every line. 
That Blake was sincere, and really believed he had had visiu 
from angels and devils, and from Isaiah and Milton, there can 
be no doubt; in his characteristic state between the everyday 
world and the world of his imagination, there was evidmtly 
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nothing extraordinary to him in such visions and in the 
literature he based upon them. His readers, however, while 
always remembering that it was Blake's intention that his 
text and his illustrations should be considered together, have 
to pick and choose, discarding perhaps the majority of his 
prophecies and paradoxes, but ^ing grateful for such truly 
memorable fancies as "Eternity is in love with the productions 
of time". Only rarely do we find an extended passage which 
seems to make sense throughout, as in this passage from The 
Marriage where Blake expresses more exactly than elsewhere 
his belief that religion is based on poetry: 

The ancient Poets animated all sensible objects with 
Gods or Geniuses, calling them by the names and adorn¬ 
ing them with the properties of woods, rivers, moun¬ 
tains. lakes, cities, nations, and whatever their enlarged 
and numerous senses could pe^ceiv(^ 

And particularly they studied the Genius of each city 
and country, placing it under its Mental Deity; 

Till a System was formed, which some took advan¬ 
tage of, and enslav'd the vulgar by attempting to realise 
or alwtract the Mental Deities from their objects—thus 
liegan Priesthood, 

( boosing forms of worship from poetic tales. 

And at length they pronounc'd that the Gods had 
order'd such things. 

Thus men forgot that All Deities reside in the Human 
breast 

We may be sure that Blake himself saw no fundamental 
difference between the Songs and the Prophetic Books, some 
of which were written at the same time; that he was not 
awarc that in all but a few passages of the Books he had 
ceased to communicate anything to the reader. He was 
desirous, throughout his life, of interpreting his visions to the 
world, and perhaps the lack of any real public made <he 
interpretations more and more peculiar. The sum of his 
readers in his life-time must have been very small, much 
smaller even than Burns's and infinitely smaller than Pope's, 
if one aspect of literary history in the eighteenth century is 
the gradual passing of public literature into private, then in 
Blake it readies as far as it can go. 



